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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



It is poeffiUt timi the ünt impression of the English reader, on 
lierusing the title-pnge of this work^ may be that of surprise at 
being referred to the writings of a foreigner, and to tlie results 
of foreign esperieocej for information on a subject so essentially 
£iiglish as that of the Steam Engine. England is^ it will be 
said, not onlj the birth-place of this machine, but the eounlry 
in which it haa gained all the progressive der elopement tlmt ha a 
fitted it for its pre seat mngniticeiit sphere of usefulness ; — the 
^i^lish have been the inventors and improversj and are par ex- 
etUmee the manufacturers of the Steam Engine ;— and, it may 
be askedj is it consistent with our national honour to be sent 
to another country for information on a subject allowed, almost 
by common consent» to be pecuHarly and exciusively our own ? 

This inquiry is natural enoughj but it has a very simple and 
satisfactory answer. The Steam Engine is not a machine whose 
principles of construction and action are invariable ; it adn^its of 
mftny modifications; or rather we should say^ the properties of 
steam m^y be made use of by many diversified methods to obtain 
the desired result,— the production of mechanical power ; and 
therefore if it e&n be shown that any one of these, which offers 
the prospect of advantage in its application, has been neglected 
by ourselves as a nation, we need not be surprised if our neigh- 
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bours should step in lieforc us upon the untrotlden patlu nar 
in such case need we be ashamed of receiviug insiruction from 
theni, as they have been accustomed to receive it from us, but 
in a much greater measure, heretofore* 

Now it cannot be denied that from the time of Ncwcomeu 
down to a very late period, the attention of the Eogbah has been 
almost exclusively directed to that modification of the Steaiti 
Engine which depends for its source of power principally upoa 
the condenmhilit^ of steam, namely, the lom-pressure condertMin^ 
engine, in which a vcr}' moderate elasticity is used. The other 
great class, comprising that variety of engine which owes its 
efficiency to the elmtieitt^ of the stc^m, — the high-preb&ure 
SNGiNEj^ — was, a very few years ago, scarcely known among us 
m comparison. WMt we have found the condensing engine 
studied carefully, treated of most volnminonsly, and manufactured 
by wholesale, we have deplored the neglect which the high- pres- 
sure engine has suffered ; — we have looked in vaui for infortna- 
tioa upon it ; and we have scarcely been able to point to a sohtaiy 
specimen deserving the name of an economical producer of steam 
power* Surely then, while we have done so little with this 
variety of the machine, we need not scruple to attend to the 
investigations, and to profit by the eitperienccp of those who have 
done more ; and it is on this ground attention is invited to the 
following pages. 

It must be admitted that there are two varieties of the High- 
pressure Engine to which these remarks do not exactly apply; 
namely, the Locomotive and the Cornish Pumping Engiae, 
These have, of late years, excited so much attention, and so 
much energy* industry, and talent have been devoted to their 
improvement, that we may safely leave them in their present 
hands* Each is, in fact, so completely a machine ^ui ffenerU, — 
so distinct from the ordinary engine, as to require for itself 
imfepemJeni Ixcntment and special discussion* liiere is, how- 
^*'cr, jts everybody knows, a large and ^*- 'ful class of 
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eng^es, manufactured in great numljers for drinng maclunciy and 
other technical purposes, and known in commerce perhaps more 

generally than anj other kmii by the name of Hig!i-pressnre 
Euginea. For example» a party requiring an engine for driving 
machineiy in a situation where water was seance, would not 
dream of ordering either a Cormah or a locomotive engine, 
but would purchiLse a simple nou^coudensing high-pressure en- 
gine of the kind ordinarily known under the name> It is thii 
large class of engines which have been so much neglected ; and 
although the present work contains much matter applicable to 
all engines in which bigh-pressure steam is used, and indeed 
ilao to the steam engine generally, its principal object appears to 
be to bring into notice and to improTe the class above named, — 
the commercial Iligh-pressure Engine. 

It must startle English Engineers not a little to be told that 
the high-pressure engine is both safer and more economical in 
its use than the low-pressure condensing one ; yet such is the 
declaLration of our Author« who, according to hia own showing, 
appears to have devoted more attention to the high-pressure 
engine than perhaps any oilier Euginecr now in practice. On 
this account, if for no other« the work now laid before the public 
ta worthy of a careful and impartial eiamiuation. 

The cltum the Author puts forward to consideration as an 
authority, on the matter he treats of, may be gathered from the 
following extract from his Preface^ He says, *' For the cotu'se 
of now about thirty years have I uninterruptedly laboured in the 
£eld of knowletlge offered by the steam engine, and tor the far 
greater part of that time my attention has been directed to 
the hlgh^pressiu'e variety. I have erected a considerable nuniher 
of engines of this description, of various sizes, and from all these 
I have gained opportunities of gradually carrying out into actual 
practice the results of my experiments and obsen'atious* I have 
also had the advantage of a two years* residence in England, 
where the opportuidty was afforded me of obierving and experi- 
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men ting upcn hundreds of steam engmes, of the most 6iv 
Idnds, mid applied to the greatest TttnetiT of purposes : and moft 
than all, 1 hare found by e^cperience that my endeaTours lo 
accomplish the improvement of the high-pressure engine liave 
had a constantly increasing suec^s. On these grounds I have 
reason to hope that I niay not he considered incompetent to the 
task I have undertaken, and that my statements and reasonings 
may be received with confidence," 

But these grounds for such an estimation of the Authors qua- 
Itfications for his work are scarcely necessary; the book itself 
fombhes ample internal evidence in its own favour. We are at 
no loss to discover that the Author has had mucli practical 
acquaiutance vrith his subject; — that he has improved to the 
utmost advantage all the opportunities of observation and inves- 
tigation which his practice has afforded him ; — ^that he has taken 
much pains to make himself master of whatever has been pre- 
lionsly done or written by others; — and that he has brought 
to bear on his task a sound practical Judgment^ an acute and 
comprehensive habit of obserration, a close and forcible method of 
reasoning, — and, above all, a candid and unbiassed mind, anxious 
to discover the truth, and never ashamed to ojnfess a past error, 
or to change a previoosly expressed opinion, when such a course 
has heeu dictated to him by the results of snbseciiient experience 
and iJiTestigaUon, The ample and copious discussion given to 
every point of importance upon which difference of opinion 
exists, or which is compUeated in its nature and difficult of 
decision, and the honest endeavour to present impartially the 
whole view of both sides of a disputed question, testify not only 
the extent of the Author's information, but the careful and im- 
partial manner in which he has endeavoured to deduce correct 
conclusions from the knowledge he has gained, and his evident 
auxiety to put his readers in full possession of the reasons wi 
have guided hiin to his decision. 

T/ie First PAttr of the work, it wi^ uved. 
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of the High^pressure Engioe generally. After 6 few articles of 
introduütoiy matter, the Author proceeds, ßrsii to examiue the 
prmcipfll objections brought against the high -pressure engine^ 
dwelUng more particularly ou that one which has proved th« 
! greatest obstacle hitherto to its more general nse; namely, its 
aJleged (langer. The various ca,nses tending to produce ex^ 
plosions of steam engine boilers arc discussed at length, and 
proof pro<lucedj both Irom reasoning and from experience, that 
low-pressure boilers are not less liable to such destnictive acci- 
dents than high -pressure, if only proper care is used in the 
construction of the latter. The errors often committed in the 
manufacture of Teasels for the generation of high -pressure 
steam are pointed out, and mat]y excellent remarks and con* 
siderations in regard to boiler and furnace arrnngements in 
general will be found under this head. Afler noticing other 
objections as to economy, &c,, the Author goes on, secondly ^ 
to show the peculiar advantages possessed by the high*pressure 
engine,— M, simphcity, compactnessj cheapness^ lightness, con- 
Ycuiences of Tarious kinds in working, and particidarly economy 
of fueL 

He then proceeds to enter into the detail of his subject, 
and to investigate at considerable length the circumstances to 
be taken into consideration in the consiruction of high-pressure 
engines. 

The SECOND Part treats of the Boiler and its appurtenances, 
and the Furnace* It contains the discussion of these important 
fuhjects generally, and a full description of two kinds of boilers 
used by the Author for Ms high -pressure engines. 

The Third Part is devoted to the Engine^ for the general 
ari-angement of which the oscillating plan appears to be pre- 
ferred, its advantages being stated at length» and objections to it 
answered. The cyhnder, piston, valves, and other parts of the 
erigiue pass under review, and the Author*s opinions are further 
illustrated by a description of his own engines. 
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The (kscripcioos in Pivta U. and HI. ue in 
and CQQUin the developement of the Tiews to which tbr Auihtf 
has been led aa to the methods of eonstmcdaa best wdffijfii^ 
lecure the ends proposed; bmoAj, safety and eeoa omy m4b^.'' 
uae of the high-pressure engine. *-/':.* 

The Fourth Part contains seneral remarks on the cam a nifctf 
results of the working of the improved high-pressure e^parj^/ 
r^;ards their consumption of fuel, with examples; — on thiol di^- 
mcnaions and proportions of the engine ; — on its apphcatink t^, 

machinery of Tsrious kinds; — and on the use of thr "w^^ 

■ •• t 

steam. i • 

The Plates attached to the work, comprising upwards pf-.«^ 
hundred figures, not only serve as copious illustrations jdf ^t}ia 
Text, but also furnish complete working drawings of engine^ and 
boilers m full and elaborate detail, — sufficient to difeciian/« 
ordinary mechanical engineer in the manufacture of theinadines 
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Can we make the high^pressiire engine equal in these reaj>ects to 
tlte ordinary condensing engine j — ean we free it from the danger 
and es^travagaiice generally supposed to he insejiBmUle from the 
syslem t How far our Author Has succeeded m deteruihiiug tliisi 
the Tenders of the book must decide. 

But it is by no means necessary to the character of the work 
for usefuhiess, that we admit the Author to have proved zdl Ins 
points. I believe there are niauy Engineers of equal ejcperience 
and authority with himself who will diifer from him in some of 
bis opinions J but tliere are few who may not benefit by his 
prftCtlca!^ experienced, and weU-digested views. The book has a 
merit independent altogether of the high -pressure discussion j in 
that it contains (as a glance through the Table of Contents will 
show) much matter appUcable alike to all kincb of engines ; it 
exbibitfj throughout, an example of the appheation of thought 
md consideration to mechauical details, which is too little 
followed in works of the kind, but which must tell home to 
the practical man» even when perhaps the conclusions arrived 
at may fail to eotiTinee liim. The Author comes before us in a 
plain honest way, not aa. a patentee seeking profit, or an enthu- 
siast thirsting for fame,^ — not with wild fancies^ novel projects, 
or iisiooary schemes, — but offering to the pubhc the results of 
his long experience, down to the smallest mmutite, without fee 
or reward* He docs not appear even open to the charge of 
an attempt to bring work to his own manufactory, for his 
descriptions are so full and expUcit that any workman of 
ortliimry intelligeuce and capabilities may manufacture ibr Idm* 
self from them* Indeed this has actually been done : engines 
and boilers have been made in many instances by other foreign 
Euginecrs from the descriptions in the original workj and have 
been found fully to answer the good qualities predicted of them ; 
and I have reason to beheve that the improvements will, ere 
long^ be tested m this country also. 

Some few passages in this work mny seem too critical upou 
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English Engineers; aiid it may happen that our Author haa 
occasionally not been well informed as to the merits of tlie cases 
he criticises ; but it must not be inferred that because sonic faults 
of EngUsh En^neers have been noticed, therefore their high posi- 
tion has been at all dispuli^h The fame of EngHsh Engineering 
h not such as need fear criticism ; but we must recollect that 
our faults as well as our merits are open to the view of the world, 
and untü we are prepared to declare ourselves iufaUible« our 
over sensitiveness would be only an imitation of the ostrieb« 
who buries her head iu the sand, and straightway fkueiea herself 
iuvisible, 

I have only a word or two to add as to my share in the present 
pnhlicatiou. The tnnislatiou of a work of this kind, whose object 
19 to couTey technical mformation, ought, 1 conceive, to be under- 
taken in a somewhat different nianner from that of writings whose 
priuci|JÄl value lies in their hterary merit. In the latter the ren- 
dering must be sua close as the nature of the two languages will 
permit, or the work becomes, in fact, more the Translator's than 
the Author's t but with the former» where the purpose is to pre- 
sent correctly the mattet' of the book independently of the manner, 
the object of tlie Translator must be to seize upon the ideas in- 
tended to be conveyed, and to put them in such a dress as will be 
most adajited to the techuieal eliaraeter and language of the sub- 
ject treated of, without much regard to the style of phraseology 
of the originah In the endeavour to accomplish this, I have not 
hesitated to take occasionally some liberties in the translation^ 
aometimes departing widely from the literal rendering, but always 
keeping in view the more perfect adaptation of the Author's 
meaning to the ideas and language of English eugiueering science, 
I have used my own discretion in omitting such matter as seemed 
to me wanting in novelty or connection with the subject, and have 
in general much shortened the descriptive portions of the work- 
belieilng 1 was writing for those who did not need such niitn^*^ 
dfeinil as is given in the foreign copy. The original is cnriel 
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witJi a grv^t number of references ; but as Üiese are mostly* tn 
foreign works» I have omitted tbe g;reater part, as of little use 
ta the EugU&Ji reaJcr, I liave, I think, somewhat im pro veil 
the arranf/ement of the work, by dividing off the matter in a 
mjoTE sy^stematlc nianiief than the Author ha^ done» and by num- 
bering the Articles. I have also added a synoptical TfiMt of 
Contents^ which presents at one view a general idea of the sub- 
ject matter of the Treatise, aöd by means of which, reference 
to any partieiilar item is retidered more easy. The Ptates 
have been carefully reviaedj and several errors^ e^iistiiig in the 
originals, have been corrected« Much of the cretUt of the im- 
provement in this particukr is due to tbe engraver, Mr. Gladwin. 
I am somewhat proud to say tliat tbe Translation has been ap- 
proved by the Author himself^ as well as by others who have 
had the best opportunities of critically com paring it with the ori- 
ginal, and the best ability to judge of its scientific character« The 
part first published has been adopted by no mean tribunal» tlie 
Frankliu Institute of Peunsylvania,* as a standard authority on 
the subject of the High-pressure Engine. 

Tbe origiual work was published in Germany in 1843, and the 
First Part, and part of the Second, appeared in English at tbe 
commencement of 1847- It is due to the Publisher that I 
should apologise for the delay in the completion, caused by failure 
of health in a distant clime, and a consequent protracted journey ; 
I liave gained, however, thereby, the opportunity of visiting 
the Aatbor*s manufactory, of examining his engines, and of 
making myself more thoroughly acquainted with his views, I 
tntst that tbe latter portion of the Translation has gained suf- 
ficient by this to compensate for the delay of its appearance, 

I c^timot do better than close this introduction with the fol- 
lowing modest passages from the Author's Preface ; 

" In tbe midst of urgent business and continual interruption, 
I write the present Treatise upon the nigh*pressure Engine^ 
* See * McühatLic's Magmuc,' No, 1250« 
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Es inpLifLLdoQ3 be par 
■I viaidi I «im. Tbe 
» jet so naeiikiTsted^ And 
tApukiiue is jet so tmfierfeet 
r dcBdils €if tlieae macliinrs, 
part » the aiiereottrie of the 
wm tfe Mbjca deaerres attcuuoo, 
hmr^ not mcrelj become 
tbe «tiidj t&ble» but hare 
ma. mdirtlj engaged 
I confess winingly that 
Eftdc wä^i bot UY ho^ is, neTcrthekss, 
|]tt£ il WMf fad « ^mpfttyang ear. 

** If mjT «<ork hs3 grtrnt and nnmenKis defects^ I bope k oon- 
tantt mueli that is woctlijr of Dodce, and calculated to be gene- 
lally miM. Aod so can I say, with tbe modest attlbor of 
tbe Bmk of Maccabee», — 

'And if I bsTe done well, and fitting ibc stoiy, it is that 
which 1 desired ; bul if slenderly and meanly, it Is that 

which I could attmn unto. 

' For as it b hurtful to drint wine or water alone i and 

as wine mingled with water is pleasant and dcligliteth the 

taste; even so speech finely framed deligbteth the ears of 

that read the atory. 

• And here shall be an end/ '* 

im^ 1848. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1. It would be superfluous here to attempt to enumerate 
the benefits which the steam engine has conferred upon 
mankind. It is matter of universal knowledge that all 
branches of industry have^ since its introduction into use, 
made most important advances through its aid ; and every 
day's experience shows it constantly extending its be- 
neficial influence to new and important purposes, and 
lending its powerful assistance to the further advance 
of civilization. When we consider what the introduc- 
tion of the steam engine has already done, we have the 
less difficulty in anticipating that this invention may yet 
be destined to achieve objects of whose magnitude and 
importance we can at present form but a faint idea. 

2. On this account, it is greatly to be wondered at that 
such a noble invention has not been brought to a higher 
grade of perfection. When it is considered what multi- 
tudes of labourers have been working in the field of its 
improvement ; — what variety of points in the system the 
improvers have directed their attention to ; — ^what manifold 
opinions have been advanced ; — and how many thousand 
means have been tried to gain the desired end ; — it must 

A 
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appear astounding that all these efforts have produced 
so little real knowledge with respect to the great de- 
sidemtunij — the most suitable and appropriate means of 
emplojing steam as a moTing power^ — ^and have left the 
question^ at what point to commence improvement in 
order to arrive at the greatest degree of perfection, still 
undecided. 

3# Yet more inexplicable^ however, is the fact, that 
among all that has been done, we find such a want of 
experimental information as to the comparative value of 
the di fife rent knoi^Ti modifications of tlje machine by 
which the power of steam is made available ; so few com- 
parative experiments conducted in a scientific and im- 
partial manner, which might tend to award to one system 
or another its relative degree of superior ity, and so to lead 
to a determinate conclusion respecting this important 
element of the problem* 

Up to the present time we find only a few scattered 
e:speriments undertaken by isolated individuals or by in- 
dustrial associations; but this little does not suffice, and 
we can only hope to arrive fully at the wished-for object 
when the question is made a national one, and when a 
national pujsc will be available in order to secure a set 
of investigations, of proper extent, and made w^th a 
degree of care, leisure, and philosophical knowledge, com- 
mensurate with the importance of the design. The 
labours of those isolated individuals who have given their 
attention to the subject^ have been fireqnently restricted 
to theoretical reasonings and calculations, which, often 
being biassed by prejudice, party spirit, or egotism, or as 
frequently proceeding from untenable hypotheses, have 
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not only fiedled in the desired object, but have tended yet 
further to increase the range of existing error : and when 
the labours of such have been of an experimental kind, 
they have generally had too limited a character, and have 
stood too wide apart, to throw much light upon the matter, 
or lead to any satisfactory general conclusions. Isolated 
individuals are seldom possessed of the proper means for 
the perfect attainment of their well-intentioned ends; 
while those who have the best opportunities and capa- 
bilities for the work, are usually withheld by the want 
of leisure, or other adverse circumstances, from prose- 
cuting to a successful result the designs they might 
otherwise willingly undertake. The machine maker, 
careful for the most part after his own pecuniary ad- 
vantage and the interests of his trade, frequently sacrifices 
to these objects the cause of science: the simplification 
of machinery tends to lessen the amount of his work and 
to diminish the number of its admirers, inasmuch as 
complicated looking machines more readily attract the^. 
attention of the purchaser than those of a more simple 
and less imposing appearance.' Moreover, the search 



I This remirk may probably be just in more cases than it is unjust ; but 
we have among our British manufacturing engineers many brilliant exceptions. 
The mere mention of the names of Maudslay and Field, Rennie, Miller, 
Fairbaim, and others of similar character, would show that the spirit of inves- 
tigation is not always damped by such considerations as those mentioned in 
the text. The following extract from ' A Treatise on the Cornish Engine/ by 
the translator of this work, bears closely on the point insisted on. — Tr. 

*' It is necessary to say something of the relations which subsist between the 
mining adventurer, the engineer, and the manufacturer of machinery in Corn- 
wall, as their respective positions are somewhat peculiar, and different to those 
which obtain in the rest of the kingdom ; and to this peculiarity may be traced 
much of .the opportunity of improvement which has been afforded. 

" In London and in the country generally, parties who require steam engines 
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mfter trutli is beset with 90 nmny difficulties^ and yet 
oftentimes the discovery, when made^ appeiurs so simple 
and of so little merit, as to offer but small inducement to 



SJ% «ccuftomed to ipplj f(^ tbem directly to tiie nunn&ctiiRTi, wlio tlsus 
become the ^eii^iMT* §* wtU «i th« mAkert of tbe engiiie) ; or if a dnl eng^ne«r 
ijiterreDe, it ia nsuall^r ovlj to the |eikail ■mngenient of the works that lie 
directs hh attentloai leaTiiJif the details of the coustnictioii of the engine 
to the miiiiifjiicturer, as before. Th« mAmäffemfmt of the etiginei wbea ere^Tted« 
is intruÄted (except Id the cas« of l*rge work« where a managing eögine<?r 
it ipeciatly ea^ged) genemllT to the engis^^Diaat or to pairties hariag but 
little claim to the tcquirement« tjecessaiy tor its ikilful and eooaomical 
licrformance. 

" But in Cornwall things are otheo'wiKe afranged. There ü a cla» of men, 
Ipiowd by the oane of ewywwr*, who have no connection at tJl with the 
mattufbetaren, «ltd whoae sole and proper occupation it ii to take charge 
of the steatn engines upan the mines, and to de$igit and iupenntcnd the nianu* 
facture of new ones, when «uch are reqiiired. The maiaiifacturers do not 
pretend to be etigitieerSt and would on no ^count undt^rtake to supply 
engine»,* except through the intervention and nuder the direction of some 
of the engineer«, 

" Thus every mine htm it« engineer» who hu absolute command over the 
management of the engine v\Km the worksi and to wliom the credit or dis- 
credit wtuch may arise from the working of the engine consequently belongs. 
If alterations or new engiaei are called for, the designs are made by the 
engineer of the mine, who procures estimates of them from the manufiictitrcr, 
and superintends the due execution of the works. 

** The advantages arising from tbls separation of the officer of the etigineer 
tod mauufacturer are too iroportant to he overhKiked. 

** A manufactm'er has generally too much to attend to in the arrangements 
of his workshop to be able to devote much time to consiidi^r Ihc improvement 
and watch the working of the engines he makes ; ntu! the matters which of 
neeca&ity engage liis daily attention arc genernlly of too pressing snd harassing 
a nature to allow of much &tudy beiog giren to the principlci of what he is 
doings Ucnce (although we know there are many honourable exceptions to 
this rule) we find that too frequently manufacturers are content to imitate 
the exunptes of those who have preceded them, and that what alterations ai e 

* I, e. for the tnimng districts : it is not uncommon for the manufacturen 
to undertake contracts on their own responsibiUty for otlier part« of the 
kingdom, or for abroad. 
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those who would seek for themselves; while in occa- 
sional instances the impediments of party feeling, a fear 
to deviate from the beaten tracks or a bigoted attachment 
to some favourite principle in fashion at the time^ all tend 
to discourage the hope of a speedy attainment of the 
desirable end by private and isolated endeavours. 

Notwithstanding these discouragements^ however, it is 
yet the bounden duty of all individuals to record and 
publish what they are able to contribute to the general 
stock of information, as by so doing they will at any rate 
furnish a collection of facts which may be of essential 
service in future investigations. 

4. No one will dispute that heretofore too little has 
been done with the High-pressure Engine to determine 

nude, ire only such as are snggested by the necessity of the case, and adopted 
often 'without due consideration. 

'* But in Ck>mwall the engineers are able to devote their whole attention to 
the improrement of the engine, unharassed by the cares of the manufactory, 
and are erer alive to the consideration of all circumstances connected with 
its action which can influence its duty : they have opportunities of trying ex- 
periments with a view to improvement, which it would generally be impossible 
lor a manufacturer to undertake ; and when they find these successful, they 
have the power to extend their application and see the effect of their working. 

" Another circumstance which is also very favourable to the execution of 
the plans of improvement projected by the engineer is, that models are not 
generally charged for by the numufacturers. The expense of patterns is often 
a great barrier to the progress of improvement, by enhancing the cost of ex- 
periments on a large scale ; but in Cornwall this does not operate, for (unless 
in particolar cases which form exceptions to the general rule) this expense is 
borne by the manufacturers, and the engineers are free to make what altera- 
tions or experiments they please, vrithout any direct charge being made for 
the necessary models. 

*' There can be no doubt that to this state of things is owing much of the 
improvement which has been made in the Cornish engine; — more perhaps 
than to any other cause, with the exception of the introduction of the duty 
reports." 
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il» lfU9 T»hie and place among the range of varieties of 
IW ^^ItMUKi engine. Its discussion, up to the present time, 
K^ b«^» mixed up with so many diversified opinions, 
Mi^ r^ple^te with so much that is erroneous, unscientific, 
iwml eontimdictory, that it has only served to perplex the 
iMllW more and more, and to disgust the industrial com- 
^^ly al large. The subject is beset with so many 
wmi^lm^-**ui yet so loosely treated in its philosophical 
K»»iKi^t»» and its practical application so imperfectly im- 
^JM«Hm>^ — that experiments and researches of even the 
^^^iiii»| Mnliiuury character need no apology for their pub- 

't*W Ki^Usih have in a great measure assisted in bring- 
^ IKU Kmn of engine into discredit, if not by open 
^(M#^^ Y^t through the bad construction and arrange- 

id it wo nit] li 
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liigher point of view. It is generally founds that a subject 
which has lain for a time dormant^ has on its revival 
been taken up with greater zeal than before ; and thus it 
is we now find that in England^ so long exclusively the 
country of the Watt engine^ the high-pressure plan is 
occapying the attention of engineers« and furnishing em- 
ployment for the workshops throughout the land. The 
locomotive engine is now the watchword; information 
on the subject rises in value^ and improvements and 
alterations succeed each other with unwonted rapidity. 
Thus England appears again about to become the mart 
for the high-pressure engine^ and all now look to that 
enlightened nation for the perfect dispersion of the ob- 
scurity in which the subject has heretofore been en- 
veloped. 

5. The principal object of this my work will be to 
make known a series of experiments and observations 
undertaken by me; partly on engines which I have con- 
structed for various establishments^ partly on two which 
have been working daily under my own eyes; — to specify 
the researches that have occupied me uninterruptedly for 
a long term of years^ with their unsuccessful as well as 
their successful results ; — and to exhibit the train of ideas 
in reference to the improvement of the machine^ which 
I have deduced from the whole. My objects have been^ 
in the first place^ to lessen^ or rather entirely to remove^ 
the dangers supposed to attend the use of high-pressure 
steam ; and^ secondly^ to discover a plan of construction 
on the simplest possible principles^ which should always 
correspond with^ and be adapted to^ the work to be done 
by the engine. In order to make myself intelligible to 
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those classes who are not skilled in the higher branches 
of physical and mathematical science^ I have avoided as 
much as possible all calculations of a complex nature and 
of doubtful utility^ especially such as are based on simple 
hypotheses^ and not upon positive truth. I well know 
the danger of treading on such uncertain ground, and I 
have therefore restricted myself to drawing simple con- 
clusions from simple experiments, and to forming, from 
these conclusions^ simple rules for practice* If these do 
not always bear the stamp of high mathematical rigour, 
I dare assert that they are not of the less practical value^ 
for I have never known them to fail in the whole of my 
experience as a manufacturer of high -pressure engines. 
And who would presume, after all, to deduce leading rules 
from theory in the present imperfect state of physical 
knowledge as applied to the steam engine ? Mathematics 
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6. I hold it to be positively injudicious to recommend 
a certain form and construction of the high-pressure en- 
gine as an invariable standard. To a practised engine- 
maker a hundred different varieties ought to be at hand. 
He will^ if he works wisely^ strive to adapt these with 
practical skill to the purposes for which the engine is 
destined^ and in all cases will endeavour to secure to the 
utmost extent the simplicity of the whole ; for simplicity 
not only lessens the cost of construction, but makes the 
work more durable^ — saves a considerable load of resist- 
ance^ — increases the useful effect, — economizes fuel, — 
and tends to show to advantage the desirable properties 
of this kind of engine. Such an engineer will have the 
credit of stepping beyond the ordinary routine, and of 
elevating the profession of which he is a member. 

I shall hereafter have occasion to show, tliat in order 
to attain the utmost simplicity, the general principles, as 
well as the details, of the high-pressure engine, may bear 
similar modifications without disadvantage ; and I shall give 
designs of suitable arrangements for some of the most 
useful purposes to which steam engines arc applied." 

' I hiTe often been inrprised to find how little attention is paid to this 
point in England. I hive constantly seen there the most absurd combinations 
of engine and machiner}': for example, one of the most common is that of 
working pumps by a rotatory engine. Here a rectilineal motion is first changed 
into t circular one. in order to ))e converted into a rectilineal one back again ! 
In stenm flour-mills we see engines at a distance from the macliiner\'. and 
burdened with cumbersome fly-wheels, when by pro{)er arrangements the 
momentum of the stones might render but small ones necessary, or in many 
cases might dispense with them altogether. Perhaps some of the English 
engineers adopt the vulgar error that a fly-wheel increases the power of the 
engine ! But more of this hereafter. 

[This allegation is, we must confess, but too true. When a manufacturer 
has made what is called " a set of pattenis " for an engine, he is but too apt 
to mike that form of engine ser\'e for all i>os&ibIc sorUt of purposes, without 
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much attention to the propriety of the adaptation. This saves him expense, 
and gives him extra work in making the necessary connecting macliinery. 
Some excuse may he found for using a rotatory engine for pumps, inasmuch 
as a steadiness of motion is thereby attained which it would be difficult to 
secure with small engines working rectilineally. With regard to the last 
paragraph of the note, we are sorry to add that the scientific and engineering 
literature of our country shows but too many instances where persons may 
ba fOWBid to propagate and defend the doctrine of either gain or loss by the üy- 
wheel» or of loss by the crank or connecting-rod, or in short any other ab- 
aurdily. Let us hope that the light of science is now so far spreading amongst 
V» that theae blots on our philosophical character may soon only be matters 




PART I. 

ON THE HIOH-PBESSURE ENGINE GENERALLY. 

7« If we are to believe the accounts on record, that the 
first idea of the steam engine was suggested to the 
Marquis of Worcester by the blowing out of a cork from 
a flask of water which he had placed in too strong a heat, 
it is not easy to conceive how this accident could have 
led to the invention of engines working by condensation, 
which are mentioned in history as the first existing, and 
which Captain Savery brought into actual use. It seems 
much more probable that the result of the suggestion 
must have been a high -pressure engine^ in the same 
manner as, at a later date, the bursting of a gun-barrel 
by steam, suggested to Oliver Evans the first idea of 
using high-pressure steam in his engines. 

8. It is still more inexplicable that the high-pressure 
engine came so late into the field, and that nearly a 
whole century elapsed before this most simple method 
of applying the power of steam was brought prominently 
into notice.' The attention was confined almost ex- 

^ The explanation of this may probably be found in the fact, that it was so 
difficult in early days to niake vessels and joints sufficiently strong to withstand 
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qlusively to the production of a vacuum by condensa- 
tion, in order to make use of the atmospheric pressure, 
or of steam of very low elasticity. A multitude of in- 
ventions have been called into being with reference to 
this plan, and it cannot be denied that great advances 
have been made in its improvement; so that the later 
built engines on this principle have become most perfect 
machines, and their application has in consequence been 
greatly extended* The names of a host of inventors 
have become illustrious in this field of discovery. The 
knowledge of the physics of steam has made much pro- 
gress, and the general view of tljc subject has become 
much enlightened; yet no one, for so long a tinie, has 
dared to venture out of the beaten track, and to strike 
out for himself a new and successful path of exertion. 
To Oliver Evans was it reserved to show the true value 
of a long-known principle, and to es^blish thereon a new 
and more simple method of applying the powxr of steam ; 
a method tliat will hereafter be greatly amplified, and will 
remain an eternal memorial to its introducer. The long 
delay of this revival affords a remarkable example of truths 
often shown by experience, namely, that the most plain 
and simple discoveries are generally reached through a 
lahyrinth of complexities, and that even master minds 
are not free from the influence of habit and routine. 

It is true that previously to the labours of Evans, 
Päpin and Leupold had made use of high-pressure steam, 
and the latter proposed a real high -pressure ertgine in 
his Tkeatmm Machmarum; but the practical application 

the hlgli pressure. Sa^ery, we knckw, experienced mucli incoriTenieace from 
this cauw, and tUJA it^as indeed which princJpiUy prevented Ms eagiikca finoni 
Auitainkig tlieir grouod.— Tau 
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of the power was neglected, or at least we hear nothing 
more of the matter. Whether Oliver Evans was or was 
not aware of these suggestions is uncertain ; but be this 
as it may, at all events he made the first actual high- 
pressure engine : his labours were crowned with success ; 
and he showed clearly the great advantages to be derived 
from the plan. Indeed» to such perfection did he bring 
it, that Trevithick and Vivian, who came after him, fol- 
lowed but clumsily in his wake, and do not deserve the 
title of either inventors or improvers of the high-pressure 
engine, which the English are so anxious to award to 
them.* When it is considered under what unfavourable 
circumstances Oliver Evans worked, his merit must be 
much enhanced; and all the attempts made to lessen 
his fame, only show that he is neither understood nor 
equalled by his detractors. 

9. The high-pressure engine is, however, in the present 
day, but little understood, and the great designs of its 
inventors but little appreciated : this is to be ascribed to 
the fact that its principles have never yet received the 
attention they deserve, although they have now been 
known forty years. Engines on this plan are treated as 
if already condemned: their advantages are generally 
doubted, or conceded only in a slight degree, and for 
certain applications; an outcry is made as to the great 

' I giye this as the author gives it, but not without protesting against the 
conclusion in the absence of proof in its favour. Unfortunately I am unable 
to procure data as to what OUver Evans actually did, but the matter should be 
investigated, and I cordially recommend it to those able to take it up. Dr. 
Alban, when he mentions only Papin and Lcupold, seems to forget that 
Savery's engines were, in the true sense of the word, high -pressure 
engines. — Tr. 
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danger with which their use is attended^ and some of 
the opponents of the system have even gone bo far as to 
insist that legislative interference ought to be exercised 
to limit their use» Other objections are^ that they are 
less economical in fuel^ are more subject to wear and 
tear^ and require more lubrication tlian low-pressure 
engines; with other evils of a similar character. That 
some of these charges are occasionally well founded, 
cannot be denied; but it can be shown that the ma- 
chines are liable to them only when unskilfully made; 
and that when constructed on proper principles^ they 
are not only as free from objection as low-pressure en- 
gin es, but in many respects are much superior to them. 

Now wliat are the defects which high-pressure engines 
have hitherto laboured under? How are these to be 
remedied in their future construction? and what prin- 
ciples must be followed in order to secure the manifold 
advantages which the system possesses? I will endea- 
vour to answer these queries, as far as lies in my power, 
in the following pages; but previously I will give a 
closer examination of the objections brought against the 
use of the high -pressure engine. From such an ex- 
amination will more naturally flow a developement of 
the principles which should be adopted in order to re- 
move these objections, and to insure the advantages that 
may be obtained by a proper construction of the engine 
and a suitable application of the steam* 



EXAMINATION OP THE PEINClPAJi OBJECTIONS 
BROUGHT AGAINST TtlE HIGH-PKESSURE ENGINE» 

10* First Objection. — ^This is the danger alleged to 
attend its use. It is asserted that vessels wherein high- 
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pre»UTe steam is generated and contained, must be more 
liable to burst than such as are used for low-pressure. 
This proposition seems intelligible and self-evident, and 
it attracts at first sight the attention of those who are 
unskilled in such matters ; yet it is only true in a qualified 
sense. Before, however, I proceed to investigate it more 
doaely, I will venture to appeal to experience for the 
best evidence as to its value, and to inquire whether 
higfa-pressure boilers have been found more liable to ex- 
plosion than low-pressure. 

11. No instances occur in the history of the steam en- 
gine where a destructive explosion has happened to the 
engine itself,' even those worked to the highest pressure. 
The steam cylinder, and valve-boxes, the only parts of 
the engine exposed to the action of the steam, have al- 
ways been foimd, even with a small thickness of metal, 
secure and durable. This is to be ascribed to the cir- 
cumstance that these vessels are not exposed to any 
destructive agency, except the friction of the piston and 
valves, and this being nearly harmless, they remain in 
a constant state of safety without deterioration. The 
boiler or steam generator of the engine is the only 
organ exposed to mischief, and with this alone destructive 
explosions are foimd to occur. Who then will assert 
that only high-pressure boilers are subject to danger, 
and that low-pressure ones are secure ? Such an opinion 
would be at variance alike with theory and experience, 
for we may consider, — 

' A late destructive accident with one of Messrs. Samuda's engines \^'as of 
this nature, caused hy the giving way of the steani-piiie at one of its joints. 
Such accidents are very rare. — Tk. 
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12, {a.) Every boiler may becnme supercharged with 
steani when the quantity drawn off is less than the 
quantity generated^ and when the safety-valves, in con- 
sequence of imperfections in their action or condition^ 
do not properly perform their duty. Tlierefore, in so 
far as similar safety apparatus are used for both high 
and low-pressure boilers^ they must be liable to similar 
interruptions in their working. Experience has shown 
tliis rery often, and it lias been found that even the 
Tertic^ open-moutlied feed-pipes of low-pressure boilers, 
which act as escape-pipes wlien the boiler pressure is too 
greit» (these are wanting in marine engines,) are not 
«Ivmys secure.* If then an overfiUing of the boiler with 
1 equally possible in both Iiigh and low-pressure 
botli arc liable to danger from this source ; as 
lb» sti^igth of the metal is adapted to the working 
ind therefore the proper elasticity for which 
is eoMtructed must be exceeded when such 
hipp^is, But there is an advantage on 
itf iW hi|:h~prC35ure engine, for the elasticity 
in I* much higher ratio than wnth 
tt^piie* before it overcomes the pressure 
it proved (usually three times the 
)x $m\ therefore a much longer time 
il)^4uto ihm^'cr arises. For example, 
^ i*^lit HtmoNphcrcs, it will take a 
0f tinw far the pn^ssure to rise to 
ihun it wouUI to reach lüths. 
^ W#t wt^rkiug lit 1 Bs. ; and these 
^,^ jg^i^ mWk tUnüt^r may be supposed 




>^it4l/ vul %v. |ii^ 142. 
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to arise in the respective cascs.^ This gives a key to the 
experience of late times, that as great a proportionate 
number of low as of high-pressure boilers have exploded, 
as well in England as in America and France ; and that 
among the latest instances, the accidents with the former 
have reached an alarming extent. 

13. (6.) All boilers alike become gradually deteriorated by 

the working of destructive agencies upon them, particularly 

through the constant action of the fire without and the 

water within; so that the thickness of the metal may 

become gradually diminished, and at last reach a point at 

which danger may arrive. The worst of this evil is that the 

progress of the deterioration cannot be properly estimated, 

in consequence of many unfavourable circumstances that 

often happen, without either the knowledge or the fault of 

the person who has charge of the machine, and which are 

variable in the amount of their action, being more injurious 

at one time than at another. Such may be the following : 

(1.) The overheating of certain parts of the boiler by 

the water standing at too low a level. Upon these 

places the metal, especially if iron, becomes speedily 

oxydized,^ this effect taking place on both sides, from 

the action of the fire on the outside and of the water 



* M. Ango notices this in the ' Echo du Monde savant/ No. 484. He 
characterizes the fear of high-pressure boiler» as mere prejudice. 

* Iron, long exposed to the action of fire, loses its fibrous texture, and be. 
comet brittle and crystalline. Löwe found that wrought iron, long exposed 
at a red heat to steam, became crybtallinc, and that even the heat alone 
produced this effect without the application of moisture. It is not ea^y to 
find the cause of this phenomenon in any chemical property of iron ; but be 
it what it may, the fact is undoubted, and results in a weakening of the 
tenacity and cohesive force of the metal. 

U 
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in the inside, the latter arising firom the decomposition 
of the steam by the incandescent iron, and the con- 
sequent attraction of the oxygen to the metal. 

(2.) Too great an accumulation, either general or partial, 
of scale or earthy sediment in the boiler. Thes^ sub- 
stances being bad conductors of heat, prevent, when in 
large quantities, the proper distribution of caloric to the 
water, or at least injuriously retard its transmission. 
The heat of the metal then increases to too great an 
extent, and may frequently rise to incandescence. 
Sometimes it happens that the layers of deposit arrange 
themselves in such wise as to leave interstices to which 
the water cannot penetrate : now if any of the adjacent 
portions become cracked, the water will suddenly find 
its way upon the hot metal, and will cause a local 
explosion, thereby loosening the scale not only from 
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(3.) Damage to the boiler-plate by careless cleaning. 
Wboerer has watched the process of cleaning ordinary 
boilers, and observed the forcible knocking, hammering, 
and chiselling of the foul plates; — ^whoever has re- 
marked, to what ignorant and awkward men this work 
is intrusted, often without any superintendence; — and 
considers how the plates, perhaps already damaged by 
the fire, must in addition suffer from such violent 
handling; — will bear me out when I assign this process 
as frequently one of the principal causes of a speedy 
destruction of the boiler. 

(4.) An unequal expansion between the several parts 

of the boiler, whereby damage often occurs, especially 

at the angles of the vessel. Those boilers which are 

constructed with fire-tubes or flues running through 

them are more especially exposed to this danger. Such 

tubes usually lie but a short depth below the water 

level, and therefore if the water falls short they soon 

become more heated than the external case of the boiler, 

and by the consequent greater degree of expansion, an 

injurious straining of the joints must necessarily ensue. 

The rents have been usually found at these joints when 

boilers of such a make have exploded. 

But experience shows how little these destructive agencies 

have been heretofore attended to or remarked even by 

skilful parties ; and we learn how difficult it is to discover 

their action or progress even when the attention is specially 

directed to them. We have instances where boilers have 

exploded immediately after examination, such as that of 

the American steam boat ^/na, and others of both high 

and low pressure. 
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14, (c.) Referring again to the possible accident of tlie 
falling of the water below its proper level, and the con- 
sequent incandescence of some part of the iron, we may 
remark that this heated portion of metal will^ if at a 
sufficiently liigh temperature, generate hydrogen gas by 
tlie decomposition of the m^atery vapour* Hydrogen so 
produced has been long supposed to play an important 
part in steam boiler accidents, as it is conjectured it may 
inflame and explode inside the boiler- However, it must 
be recollected, that in order to produce this effect, the 
entrance of atmospheric air ia absolutely necessary, and 
it is very difficult to conceive how air can enter in such 
quantity as to form an explosive compound with a large 
volume of hydrogen. The amount of air which may 
enter with the feed water is too insignificant to be taken 
into consideration, and an entrance of air through the 
usual safety-valves and openings of the boiler is only 
possible ynth low-pressure engines, but impossible with 
high*pressure ones for obvious reasons. With the former 
it may frequently happen, that during the working of the 
engine the pressure may sink below that of the atmosphere, 
and in this case air would easily enter,^ while with the 
high-pressure engine no such effeet can ensue. 

But it is difficult to understand how any considerable 
quantity of hydrogen cmi accumulate in the boiler, since 
this gas, being specifically much lighter than the aqueous 
vapour, will naturally ascend to the top of the vessel, wliere 
the discharge-pipes are situated, and will thus be drawn with 
the steam to the engine before any great accumulation can 
take place. Moreover, it is very uncertain whether a gas 

7 Most eni^nes btvc wbal h oükd a ** vacuum-volve '' fur thi» very ft^ur** 
(lOsc* — Tb. 
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mixed with watery vapour would ignite at all ; but be this 
as it may, the hydrogen gas theory is very problematical, 
and of late has been much more controverted than de- 
fended« 

A more modem explanation of the occurrence of ex- 
plosions from shortness of water in the boiler, is more 
probable, and more in accordance with our physical 
knowledge. It is founded on the supposition that the 
glowing metal may be suddenly covered again witli water, 
whereby a great and instantaneous generation of steam 
would ensue," in such quantity that none of the customary 
safety apparatus would avail for its timely discharge. It 
is easy to understand how the glowing plates may be 
suddenly re-covered with water : it may happen through 
a sudden diminution of the pressure in the boiler ; or by 
too great an opening of the safety-valve ; or by a suddenly 
increased demand for steam in the engine; cither of which 
would cause die water in the boiler to start into a state of 
increased ebullition,^ and consequently to flow over tlie 
plates. This view is corroborated by the occurrence of 
explosions immediately after the opening of the safety- 

" Both iron and .copper generate, when red-hot, a large quantity of sifiain : 
10 lbs. of copper, heated sufficiently to glow in the dark, convert, according 
to Adam Hill, 1 th. of water into steam, which under ordinary atmospheric 
liressnre will occupy ahout 27 culnc feet. 

According to Maiestier, 4 lbs. of red-hot iron convert 1 Hj. of water into 
Btcam. 

Professor Johnson, of Philadelphia, found that iron at a white hcnt repelled 
the water, and that 9 tbs. of iron, at a dull red glow, scarcely visible by day- 
light, converted lib. of water into steam. lie also remarked that cast iron 
generated more steam than liammered iron, in the proportion uf 9 to 8]. 

' It lias been found that by a sudden removal of the pressure in a boiler, by 
(»pening the safety-valve vnxh the hand, the water rises in the furrn of a cone 
^ tcywards the oi>cning, and fulls suddenly back when it is closed. This wouiil 
inevitably cause the rc-covcring of the pUitcs with water. 
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valve j when the low level of the water has been remarked, 
and an attempt has been made to relieve the boiler firom 
the pressure of the steam within; or when a diminished 
velocity of the engine has previously denoted a diminution 
of pressure,*** 



15i Boilers which are fitted with imperfect water gauges 
or feed apparatusj are particularly liable to the evils of a 
partial exposure of the fire surface^ and unfortunately 
these defects are but too common, particularly with high- 
pressure engines. The same liability to danger is also 
incurred where internal fire-tubes are inserted, or where 
the water space is too flat and confined, and is exposed in 
an injudicious manner to the flues. When tubes are 
introduced J they seldom lie deep enough under the water 
Icvelj and are therefore soon left uncovered by an ac- 
cidental alight depression of the latter; and if tlie water 
chambers are too confined, the water will be often driven 
out during violent ebullition. Marine and locomotive 
boilers are particularly liable to this- A steam boat 
boiler which burst at Hull (an account of the aceident, 
with a description of the appearance of the boiler after the 
explosion, win be found in the * Civil Engineer and Archi- 
tect's Journal,' August, I S3 8, p, 28S) furnishes an example 
of such an improper make. Both imperfections were 
united in its construction^ and the collapsed fire-tubes 
showed that the metal of these parts had been overheated 
in consequence of the water being driven out of the too 
contracted surrounding chambers, and that by such over- 
heating the parts were weakened, and at last suddenly 

*" Exjilosjous bii\e frequently happencil after the first few strokes of the 
engitiR,,^a BtroD|f corrobomtioD of tlic b} potherb m the teiLt. — Tsi* 
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gave way to the pressure. It is much to be regretted that 
marine boilers are usually subject to the evil of too con- 
fined and too shallow a water space; because the ship's 
motion renders them particularly liable to the exposure of 
the fire-tubes : the use of sails increases the mischief^ for 
when the ship has lain over on one side for some time^ 
her righting or careening will throw the water back upon 
any portions of the metal that may have become over- 
heated, and thus danger may ensue in propgrtion to the 
length of time the parts have been exposed and the degree 
of exposure." Hence we find the majority of explosions 
occur on board steam boats^ and proportionately but few 
on shore. 

Now since all marine boilers^ as well for low as high 
pressure, are liable, if injudiciously constructed, to similar 
dangers of the kind we have named above, no conclusion 
to the prejudice of high-pressure engines can be drawn 
firom such accidents. Indeed of late years a general com- 
parison has been in favour of the high-pressure system.'^ 
One reason why low-pressure boilers must, under the evils 
above mentioned, be less secure than high-pressure, is 



i> The motion of the water in the large box-shaped boilers, so much in use 
for marine engines, entails also danger from the concussion of so great a mass 
•et in violent motion ; which often tends to damage portions of the boiler, and 
looten the rivets and other joints connected with it. 

>' Vide * Echo da Monde savant,' No. 24, p. 178. 

Up to the year 1834, only twenty explosions had occurred in America with 
high-pressure engines, while thirty-two had happened with low-pressure ; and 
it is weU known how common the high-pressure engine is in that country, 
particolariy in ^he Western States. 

At a later date, the proprietors of steam boats in North America have 
stated, in a memorial to Congress, that since the more general introduction 
of high-pressure steam, the number of accidents has not only not increased, 
but become lessened in an extraordinary degree. 
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Umt in the former the ebullition is much more violent, 
And tlio water thereby more liable to be expelled, whereas 
under a great elasticity the bubbles of steam generated 
take a smaller volume, the ebullition goes on more quietly, 
and therefore the danger is lessened. 

ITie common chest form of low-pressure boilers with 
straight sides tends to increase the liability to the exposure 
of parts heated by the fire, especially if furnished with in- 
ternal flues, as is generally the case with marine boilers. 
The large flat surfaces easily bulge out by an increased 
pressure within, and the consequent augmentation of 
cubical content causes a sinking of the water surface ; after 
which the restoration of the elasticity to its original 
degree may throw back the water over the spots it for- 
merly left, and thus the source of danger is at hand. 
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slovly downwards. Mr. Perkins finds that such over- 
heated steam gains but very little in elasticity ; but when 
water is scattered among it, and thereby becomes in- 
timately commingled with it, (which may happen by an 
unusual ebullition,) the free caloric of the steam may be 
suddenly imparted to the water, and so may generate in- 
stantaneously steam of great elasticity in such quantity as 
cannot be carried off by the ordinary means of escape ; 
and this may cause an explosion of the boiler. 

This hypothesis is approved by many writers, but, for 
my own part, I cannot clearly see its force : for — 

(1.) Should not the overheated steam escape into tlie 
engine as fast as it is created? and would it not pro- 
duce such destructive effects upon the working parts as 
would cause immediate attention ? 

(2.) I do not understand how, with regular firing, the 
water could become so scattered among the steam as to 
produce the effect described. A sudden diminution of 
the pressure to a sufficient extent to cause a violent in- 
crease of ebullition, would be perceived by the action of 
the engine. The feed-pipe is always below the water 
level, and therefore it could not proceed from this 
source. And would it be so difficult for the heat to be 
distributed through the surface of the water, which is in 
constant commotion ? 

(3.) Some of my experiments with a steam generator 
made in London seem to tell against tliis doctrine. I 
have, by stopping the injection of water, kept the 
enclosed steam in contact with a metallic surface at a 
temperature of 800° Fahr., and yet no symptoms of an 
explosion appeared when the water was re-introduccd ; 
indeed a long-continued injection was necessary before 
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enough pressure could be obtained to set the engine to 
work again. If overheated steara attain» so little con- 
sequent increase of pressure^ how is it that when the 
water falls too low in the boiler the Telocity of the 
engine generally accelerates ? I have often remarked 
this to be the case- 

(4<) It is scarcely probable that the small quantity 
of steam contained in a boiler can distribute so much 
licat as is supposed, since it is only the Jree caloric 
which comes in question* Mr. Thomas Earle (' Reper- 
tory of Patent Inventions/ SuppL Jan, 1832, page 424) 
calculates that this could not be enough to generate 
steam in any dangerous quantity. ^^ 



17* A second hypothesis is that of Mr. Philip Taylor 
(PhiU Mag, N, S. No, ii,, p. 126). This appears to refer 
more to a forcible ejection of the boiler from its seating 
than to the actual explosion of the boiler itself. When by 
the closing of the chimney damper a quantity of coal gas 
is suffered to accumulate in the furnace, it may happen 
that by the opening of the fire door, or by other means, 
such a portion of atmospheric air may be admitted as will 
form an explosive compound by mixing with the gas ; and 
if the fire openings are not large enough to allow of the 
sudden discharge, the boiler will probably be thrown 
from its seat. The occurrence of such explosions in badly 
constructed furnaces is by no means uncommon^ but it is 
so easy a matter to provide against them by proceeding 
on proper principles, that they need not be further en- 
laired upon here, 

^* Tlip iiartkuliu^ of tlus mid other calcuktitms to the same purpote i 
giv^n by tlic Author ui a note. — ^Tit> 
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18. Thirdly, Signor Morosi maintains the extraordinary 
theory, that the explosion of boilers proceeds not so much 
from the pressure of the steam within, as from a retro- 
cession of the steam at the moment when the piston is at 
its point of rest at the top or bottom of the cylinder. The 
whole force of the steam, he asserts, is stopped in its 
motion, strikes back forcibly into the boiler, like the water 
in the hydraulic ram, and impinges as would a solid body 
on the boiler plates. According to his calculations, the 
impinging force is equal to that of a column of water 
which has the surface of the boiler for its base, and pres- 
sure and velocity equal to those of the steam. The effect 
of this in producing explosion he likens to well-known 
accidents occurring with pipes to convey fluids, and he 
proposes many ways of avoiding the evil ; but I think my 
own opinion of the theory, and probably that of most 
practical men, will justify me in omitting them here. 

19. Fourthly, The electric phenomena exhibited in the 
discharge of high-pressure steam have lately been called 
to the assistance of the discussion of the question of ex- 
plosions. It is suggested for consideration whether such 
may not take place through a great generation and sudden 
discharge of electric fluid, or, so to speak, by an electric 
shock. MM. Jobard and Tassin support this theory,'^ 
and adduce in its favour the explosion of a boiler at 
Vieux Valesse, which exhibited no signs of tlie causes of 
explosion generally assigned. It appears to mc, however, 
that the hypothesis hitherto rests upon too uncertain 
grounds to be admitted ; and I conceive we ought to post- 

** 'Echo du Monde savant,' 1811. No. 601. 
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pone allowing it a place among the causes of evil until it 
■is more certainly proved j lest we sliouid only increase the 
' unfounded apprehension of dangerj and thus hring unde- 
served discredit on a good cause« 



20* It must be conceded that formerly high-pressure 
engines were subject to more accidents^ in proportion to 
their numberj than low-pressure; but this consideration 
ii overborne by the fact that of later years a beneficial 
cliange has taken place in favour of the high -pressure 
system* 1 have already given my opinion that the cause 
of the danger was always to be fouhd in the injudicious 
construction of the vessels, and not in the system itself. 
The idea of hif^h-pressurt steam is only a relative one, and 
only has reference to tlie comparative strength of the 
vessel against which the pressure is exerted- For ex- 
ample, the force of high*pressure steam against a vessel 
of small dimensions^ is not greater than that of low- 
pressure steam against a proportionately larger vessel- 
In every boiler^ steam of too high an elasticity for its 
proportionate strength may be generated wlien the pre- 
cautions against such an accident are neglected ; but it is 
possible to make vessels for steam of the highest pressure 
of such construction that they can sufter but little from it, 
and therefore have the advantage over the cumbersome 
boilers used for low pressure. The argument that high- 
pressure boilers will burst sooner than low-pressure^ loses 
all its force except on the supposition that both are of 
equal size and equal thickness of metal. Hereafter^ when 
describing my own boUers, I shall enter more fully upon 
this consideration : suffice it now to say that both kinds 
of boilers may be put on a perfect equality^ under ordinary 
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circumstances, as regards their safety; but that danger 
first arises when the steam considerably exceeds its proper 
elasticity ; and that in this regard a high-pressure boiler 
may be constructed with a greater probability of safety 
than one of the other kind, if proper consideration and 
knowledge be brought to bear in the design. It cannot 
be doubted that an overstrained low-pressure boiler be- 
comes, so to speak, a high-pressure one, and must, caieris 
paribus, be ranked with the latter in all considerations of 
the consequences of accident; since what is wanting in 
pressure is fully compensated by its great size and the 
great mass of its contents. Experience has never shown 
that the damage arising from high-pressure explosions has 
exceeded that from low-pressure, and late instances have 
rather tended to throw the weight of evidence on the 
other side. 

I will now endeavour to point out what are the prin- 
cipal and fundamental errors in the construction of high- 
pressure boilers, which have led in so many instinces 
to their destruction: these I consider to be the fol- 
lowing : — 

21. First. Many high-pressure boilers are constructed of 
east iron.^^ This is a rotten and brittle material, which, 
when large and thick vessels are cast from it without the 
greatest precautions in the operation, is very apt to l)c- 
come blistered and hollow, and to leave, on cooling, large 
air spaces invisible from the outside, but exceedingly 
destructive to the strength of the casting. Moreover it is 

^* I have seen many such in England, especially in old cngini>s: they 
consist of great cylinders of 3 or i feet in diameter, and C iu 10 feet long, 
with internal fire-tulHis. 
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very difficult to cast large vessels of perfectly even thick- 
ness in all parts ; and if they are not so, they are liable to 
damage when exposed to heat, from the unequal expan- 
sion and contraction of tlie metal^ and the irregularity of 
changes of tern perat are in the different parts. It is ol>- 
tIous also, that when such vessels do explode^ the con- 
sequences must he frightful: they resenihle bombs, and 
the massive fragments detached seldom fail to carry de- 
struction wherever they fly. On the contrary, forged 
hammered or rolled iron, as generally used for boilers, in 
the shape of thick plates, is strong and tenacious^ and by 
a proper calculation of its strength may be made to offer 
a great resistance to the steam : it is not so liable to 
sudden fracture as cast iron, but usually at first gives way 
locally, and shows defects that bring to notice the im- 
perfect state of the boiler, and enable timely repair to be 
applied. 

Copper is more tough and less liable to crack than iron, 
and is a most excellent material for high-pressure boilers : 
it has, however, a less cohesive power,^^ and therefore a 
greater thickness of metal is necessary to produce an equal 
strength ; but since copper boilers never fly in pieces in 
case of explosion, it is not necessary to be too scrupulous 
in regard to this point. Even when the metal is thin, 
especially if the diameter is not great, the use of copper 
removes all danger of destructive explosion, since at most 
only a simple tearing asunder of the metal will ensue* 
But more of this subject farther on. 

It was formerly thought that boilers of hammered iron 
plate possessed the advantage above ascribed to copper; 



According lo Giifton Blorveau^ in the ratio ttf 302 tci 54 9< 
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but later experience has shown that they are not entirely 
free firom the liability to burst into pieces. Of course the 
greater or less d^ree in which the danger exists depends 
in a great measure upon the quality of the iron^ and the 
nature of the bursting force. 

22. Secondly, The form of boilers is not always the best. 
They ought for many reasons to be cylindrical, and, when 
faffge, to have spherical ends. This form withstands best 
the internal pressure, because the strain is equal on all 
points of the circumference. It is well known how often 
this rule is neglected in the manufacture of high-pressure 
boilers. Trevithick^s original large cast iron boilers were 
indeed cylindrical, but the ends were flat, and without any 
secure fastenings. The same may be said of Oliver 
Evans's boilers, which had moreover the defect of internal 
fire-tubes, a fault also possessed by the boilers of the great 
Cornish pumping engines. Of late the plan of flat cham* 
bers, consisting of plates tied together at many points by 
strong bolts, has been tried ; and Mr. Walter Hancock 
has taken a patent for such as applied to locomotive car- 
riages, which he finds advantageous. Occasionally we sec 
fire-tubes of a prismoidal form introduced into high- 
pressure boilers, — a plan fraught with the greatest danger. 
I have already spoken of the disadvantages attending the 
use of internal fire-tubes in general. 

23. Thirdly, The boilers are of too large a size. The 
greater the content of a boiler, the greater surface it must 
oflFer to the pressure of the steam, and the greater danger 
it must be subject to. This truth is so self-evident, that 
it is incomprehensible how it should be so universally 
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neglected. The size of many boilers at present in use is 
truly astounding. I have not unfrequently seen them as 
large as 5 or 6 feet in diameter. Such boilers ought in- 
deed to be named eocploderSy and the legislative restriction *^ 
as to the amount of pressure to be used with them is, as 
far as it goes, a salutary measure. Still better would the 
law stand if it began at the other end, and limited the size 
of the vessels instead of the elasticity of the steam within 
them; for such an enactment would be free from the ob- 
jection of discouraging the use of high-pressure steam, 
now promising so much advantage to industry. We can 
scarcely hope, however, for the fidl realization of our wishes 
in this respect, unless a bold and enlarged view is taken 
of the system; for, as I shall hereafter show, the high- 
pressure engine cannot be made to display its advantages 
with steam under about six atmospheres' pressure. A 
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what the proper strength ought to be in proportion to the 
diameter and the pressure^ and there is great difference of 
opinion among those who have given their attention to 
this point. It must also be noticed, that thick vessels 
tend more to retard the transmission of heat to the water 
than thin ones, although this fact seems often to have 
escaped the notice of engineers. 

24. Fourthly, on account of the great size of the high- 
pressure boilers generally made, the steam and water space 
in them is mostly too large and too little separated, and 
does not bear any consistent proportion to the dimensions 
of the cylinder. The great quantities of steam and water 
tend to produce frightful consequences in case of explosion ; 
the former by its great pressure and sudden expansion ; the 
latter by its instantaneous conversion into steam by the 
removal of the pressure ; as all the free caloric beyond the 
boiling point is spontaneously applied to the formation of 
new vapour.'* 

25. Fifthly, boilers are not generally provided to a 
sufficient extent with safety apparatus; and such as are 
employed are too often improperly constructed, and kept 
in bad order. I have seen many examples of their defects. 
It is scarcely to be believed, that many of the original 
Trevithick boilers were not provided with safety-valves at 
all! The regulations which have been promulgated in 
many countries, with reference to the examination of 
safety-valves and their preservation under cover, have a 
useful tendency, but, as I shall hereafter show, they often 

^' ThtB is further enlarged uix>n and explained by the Author. — Tr. 
C 
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(kit in their object; since many accidental derangements 
amy happen without the knowledge and in spite of the 
CAT« of the attendants, and indeed may frequently occur 
immediately after the examination, and thus all watchful- 
ness may be thrown away. The ordinary gauges for the 
pressure or temperature of the steam are only useful if 
constantly observed, and yet how seldom are they noticed 
by the majority of engine attendants. Certain contrivances 
have been invented which should ring a bell, or open a 
valve, or perform some such precautionary measure when 
the elasticity has risen to a certain height ; but these only 
add complexity to a system which ought to be in the 
highest degree simple ; and moreover, many of such con- 
trivances are only applicable to low-pressure steam. 

Metallic plugs, fusible at a low temperature, have been 
ri'vivvtl of Inte venr?s, and their use is prcscnhcd and rcgti- 
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is wasted, and therefore a greater expenditure of fuel is 
required than for low-pressure. 

Although the fedlacy of this opinion has been most fully 
shown in America, and later in France, by the most con- 
Tincing and incontrovertible facts, the objection is still 
laid great stress on, especially in England, where the use 
of locomotive engines has, by their great consumption of 
fuel, rather increased than lessened the prejudice against 
the principle. The little that is said in its favour has but 
a remote chance of being attended to among such objec- 
tions, and even the late extraordinary performances of the 
Cornish engines have either been disbelieved, or, where 
received in a better spirit, have produced but a trifling 
interest in favour of the use of high-pressure steam. 

I will now give the statements which have formed the 
gromids of the objection alluded to, and investigate 
whether these are or are not of sufficient weight to render 
the allegation of serious import ; and in so doing I shall 
principally call experience to my aid. 

27. Krst. It is said that in heating any high-pressure 
steam generator, much heat must necessarily escape un- 
used out of the furnace, since no heated currents which 
are below the temperature of the generator itself and its 
contents can give off heat to them. 

Now I have found by experience that the evaporatign 
of fluids will often draw off so much heat from bodies 
with which they are in contact, that these bodies may 
attain a very low temperature. Examples of this may l)c 
found in the cold experienced by the hand when volatile 
fluids are placed upon it; — by the conversion of water 
into ice by the evaporation of ether in vacuo; — by the 
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cooling of water in earthen vessels through moistening the 
outside; — and lastly, by the experiment of placing the 
hand at the bottom of a yessel of boiling water just re- 
moyed from the fire^ when almost the whole of the heat 
will appear to be drawn off by the ebullition- 

Tliese results seem to suggest the question whether the 
evaporating fluid may not bring the surrounding bodies, 
from which it draws its supply of caloric^ down to a 
lower temperature than itself^ and thus allow more heat to 
be witlidrawn from the gases in the furnace than the ob- 
jection supposes. 

But it has also been found by experience that steam 
has been raised at a pressure of two atmospheres in one of 
Perkins's boilers, while the hand might be held in the 
smoke current passing off into the chimney; and I have 
mvself seen the same thinc^. I have frequently placed my 
hand in the exit-flue of my boilersj and held it there some 
time without feeling more than a supportable and not 
disagreeal^le warmth ; yet, however^ it is a singular cir- 
cumstanccj and one which at present 1 cannot satisfac- 
torily explain, that the thermometer showed, when placed 
in this current, a temperature equal to that of the steam 
in the boiler.^** It has been asserted that a current 
heated as high as 400° Fahr, is necessary in order to 
produce a sufticient draught in the chimney, but my ex- 
perience has shown me that a much less temperature vnll 
answ^er the purpose; and if this assertion were true it 
would evidently get rid of the objection we are considering, 
since low-pressure engines must then be subject to a 

^ It \a «x'll knoun tu thotc ulio hayi? Imd to do with ihn %rarmi»g aiir] 
veil tiltttlii^ of liijjMiiigf, that a currtMit of uir of Ingb ieinpf^rutirre prtidm^-civ 
a very ikce|ilivc i^lfecl ojkiii any purt of tbe buiiimi bmly vx^to^tl lu it. — Tr, 
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greater waste than high-pressure, in order to secure tlie 
draught in the furnace. It cannot be denied that in too 
many instances this loss does take place with both kinds 
of engines; but I shall hereafter find occasion to show 
how this arises, and to prove that it is unnecessary under 
a proper system of management and construction.^' 

M. Christian, of Paris, to whom we owe many of the 
latest researches in the theory of steam, found that equal 
quantities of water were evaporated in equal times, by the 
same fire, under various pressures and temperatures.^ 
Now since the mechanical effect of a given quantity of 
water as steam when used to produce power varies in 
value according to the pressure, and always gives the 
advantage to steam of high pressure, so is it clear that in 
proportion to the power obtained there is not only no loss, 
but rather a gain in the economy of fuel.^ I have often 

^ The best answer to this objection has been overlooked by the Author. 
It is found in the fact that such arrangements of the boiler and heating 
surface may and ought to be made, that the portions of the current impinging 
kui upon the boiler before escaping into the chimney, may act upon the cooteei 
portions of the water, namely, such as are newly introduced by the feed. Tliis 
U admirably managed in the Cornish boilers : as see ' Treatise on the Cornish 
Engine ' by the Translator, Arts. 129 to 131.— Tr. 

" And so did Watt long before him. The Author gives in a long note the 
opinions of various writers on the disputed point of the quantity of heat 
in steam ; but as the discussion is well known in England, I have not tran- 
scribed his remarks. He vouches from his own experiments to tlic cor- 
rectness of that view of the case which is, I believe, most generally received in 
England ; — tliat the sum of the sensible and latent heats is constant at all 
pressures, and equal to 650° centigrade. — Tr. 

^ I have investigated this point in the beginning of the third part of my 
work on the Cornish Engine, where my object is to show that the use of liigh- 
pressure steam, per «6, is one of the causes of the great economy of that 
engine. Tliis is demonstrated very clearly by a simple form of alj^ebraical 
expression for tlie reUtion between the detisity and the pressure of the btcaxu, 
and also by a practical arithmetical example. — Te. 
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remarked that my engines worked with the least con- 
sumption of fuel when I had the throttle-valve least open, 
and consequently raised the pressure in the boiler higher 
than usual; and although the expansive working of the 
steam in the cylinder might be advantageous, this was not 
sufficient to explain the whole gain : we may at least draw 
the conclusion that an increase of pressure did not pro- 
duce any disadvantage in such a case. It will generally 
be found that an engine works more economically when 
fully loaded than when working under power, and this 
is again in favour of the more economical generation of 
steam of high elasticity. 

But certain experiments which I have made with a 
generator obtained in England for steam of very great 
ebsticity, have shown in the most positive and unequi- 
Tocsl manner the fallacy of the objection ; for I have been 
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to which the remedies are applied. The most important 
principle upon which improvement in the furnace can be 
based has been shown by Herr Wagenmann. The smoke 
can only be completely burned by causing the perfect 
mixture of the gases over the furnace before an abstrac- 
tion of heat takes place by contact with the comparatively 
cold surfaces of the boiler. If the current is allowed to 
C00I9 and to be mixed with a quantity of cold atmospheric 
air, admitted through other openings than the interstices 
of the fire, it is next to impossible that perfect combustion 
can take place. It is especially disadvantageous in this 
respect to have the furnace placed inside the boiler, a 
practice which, on account of its convenience, and its 
requiring no masonry, is usually adopted on board steam 
vessels. It is supposed to be an economical plan, because 
the heat which is in other cases expended on the brick- 
work, in this arrangement goes to heat the boiler ; but the 
idea of its economy is a mistaken one, for the cooling of 
the fire currents against the sides of the boiler before 
perfect combustion has taken place causes more loss than 
the absence of the brick-work causes gain. The frightful 
clouds of smoke which pour from most of our steamers 
justify the explanation we have given of their almost 
universal want of economy. 

M. Balcourt has put on record a very remarkable obser- 
vation, made on a steam engine erected at New Orleans. 
He found that it would only do half its work when 
the fire-grate was raised six inches above its customary 
level. Tliis is quite explicable on the hypothesis, that in 
the higher position the gases came in contact with the 
then nearer surface of the boiler before they were perfectly 
consumed ; whereby they lost the heat necessary for their 
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incatideacenee^ and impeifect c^mbiisüon was the coei- 

It lias been lately attempted to prereiit loss of heat 
from the furnace of a boiler^ eiüier bj passing the feed 
water through vessels exposed to the exit current, or hj 
dividing the boiler into several parta which are acted upon 
by the heat in tiim^ the feed water being introdaced into 
the last of the course. Both these plans have the ad* 
vantage that the smoke current acts last upon the coolest 
water, and thereby affords the best chance of all the 
oviilable heat being withdrawn,** Another important 
circumstance in favour of such arrangements is that tJie 
feed-pump may work with cold water^ which obviates 
many evils constantly liable to arise when this important 
apparatus is made to work in hot water. 

2H* Secondly, Another argument made use of to sup- 
port tlie objection that the high-pressure engine is not 
cctjnon ileal in fuel is derived from the great loss of radiant 
heat which these engines are said to sufTerp Inasmuch 
as this loss from the surface of a heated body is greater as 
the »urfacc is hotter; and inasmuch as many of the high- 
pressure boilers commonly constructed expose more sur- 
ffW!c to the outer atmosphere than they do to the fire, the 
nrgiiment must be admitted to have some force^ especially 
mi we so often see locomotive engines exposed carelessly 
to the weather. But it is easily show n that proper care in 
the construction and arrangements will remove the ob- 
jection ; and as I shall have ample occasion to enlarge 



^ I J ere w« are agtlu irife«isliU1^ reminded ui thi' ConuBh arrange- 
itusitii.— «Tilt 
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upon this in a future part of the work, I shall say no 
more of it in this place. 

29. Thirdly, another cause of waste of heat is said to 
be, that in consequence of the great pressure, there is 
more leakage of steam at the piston and joints of the 
engine^ than with low pressure. This objection also 
depends, as to its value, entirely upon the state of the 
machine, and has no weight if the engine is well con- 
structed and kept in good repair. It cannot, however, be 
said, unfortunately, that later engines have improved in 
this respect; and this, I think, is to be ascribed principally 
to the descriptions of pistons that have been introduced in 
late days, and that have often proved the reverse of im- 
provements. Experiments of this kind are always useful 
in the search after truth ; but we may profit by the ex- 
perience already gained with the condensing engine, and 
we can never be at a loss for a perfectly tight piston if we 
adhere to the old hemp packing, and adapt it in a suitable 
manner to the wants of the high-pressure engine. As to the 
other joints, they present no difficulty but what may easily 
be surmounted by using the proper materials in a proper 
manner. And fortunately in the high-pressure engine we 
have to do with joints of much smaller dimensions, and 
therefore of much easier management than with low- 
pressure. My recommendation of the return to hemp 
pistons may, perhaps, at first sight appear a retrograde 
step, but I think it will be justified by what I shall 
hereafter advance, and that experience will corrobo- 
rate all I assert in its favour. In the search after 
truth we often find ourselves compelled to relinquish 
what we have erroncouslv considered as ])etter because 
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it is novelj and to return to older and more lung-iried 
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30- Third Ohjection against the High-pressure Engine. 
This isj that it does not realize the advantages of the 
vacuum obtained in condensing engines. If it could be 
shown that this vacuum was formed and maintained in 
low*pressure engines without sacrifice of power^ tlie ob- 
jection would have more weight; but experience tells us 
that partly through imperfect condensation, partly tlirough 
the working of the air and cold water pumps, and from 
other causes of the same description^ the useful effect of 
low-pressure engines is reduced from about 17tfcs* per 
square inch absolute pressure upon the piston^ to about 
»even, as made available in power obtained ;^^ so that the 
use of condensation only in reality ofFers a gain of from 
4i to 5 lbs* per square inch, or one-third of the atmospheric 
pressure. It must then be admitted, that such a com- 
paratively small gain is more than compensated by the 
advantages peculiar to the high^pressure engine ; such, for 
example, as the greatly diminished prejudicial resistance; 
the simpler construction and smaller size in proportion to 
the power; the absence of so many pumps, pump^rods, 
and other machinery ; tlie smaller mass to be set and kept 
in motion; the smaller proportionate diameter of the 
cylinder; the consequent diminution of friction of the 
piston, &Ci, &jC* 

The objection loses in weight as we use steam of higher 
pressure, and at seven or eight atmospheres is scarcely to 

^ l^lddetii engines have much rnore real pnwer than thin ; 7 Hks. per square 
iueti IS irstil for the nwninal ptiwcr, whicU iä gciierally iiiut'h viuder i^hal ta 
aclLUÜiy ^H^i'fbruicd. TJic aj^guuinl, UoA^evcTi b giiud at fur ax it gues.^-Tn# 
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be considered, because the surface of the piston becomes 
proportionately less as the elasticity is increased, and there- 
fore the loss of the vacuum is less to be felt ; while the 
advantages of the sjrstem are increased by such increase of 
elasticity. When the pressure used is too low, for example, 
only two or three atmospheres, as is most common, the 
loss may be important, and the advantages of the high- 
pr^sure system are not sufficiently developed to cover it. 
For instance, an engine of 10-horse power at two atmo- 
spheres' pressure, will require about twice as much steam as 
a condensing one of the same power : it must be of about 
the same dimensions, and by the want of a vacuum must 
be supplied with steam of a double elasticity to produce the 
same eflFect. Here, therefore, a power of ten horses will 
be sacrificed by the want of the vacuum ; that is, as much 
as the whole power of the engine. But if a pressure of 
eight or ten atmospheres be used, and the principle of ex- 
pansion applied, the proportionate loss, by the sacrifice of 
the vacuimi, will be scarcely equal to 2-horse power out of 
ten, — a loss of very trifling weight when compared with the 
advantages possessed by such an engine over a low-pres- 
sure one. Yet more in favour of the high-pressure engine 
would the comparison be if we could substitute steam of 
sixteen atmospheres for that of eight ; but unfortunately, 
through practical difficulties in the working of the ma- 
chinery, our limits of available elasticity are at present too 
confined. 

31. Fourth Objection against the High-pressure Engine. 
This is, that a greater consumption of oil and grease is 
required for lubrication of the piston, piston-rod, and valve 
apparatus, than for engines of low pressure. This oI)jec- 
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tion is sometimes enhanced by the assertion^ that the 
grease becomes volatilized at the temperature of steam of 
very high pressure. 

Now since fat, animal as well as vegetable, only boils at 
a temperature of 220° Reaumur (527° Fahrenheit), and 
moreover does not, like water, volatilize at a heat under 
that of ebullition, it can scarcely be conceived how any 
loss can take place by volatilization in engines working up 
to eight or ten atmospheres, where only about half the 
above-named heat exists; and tiiis pressure I never re- 
commend to be exceeded. Experience has never shown 
the justice of the assertion, if we except a case mentioned 
bv Mr. Perkins, where the grease (equal parts of good 
4iiiTe oil and Russia tallow) used for the piston was said to 
become partially decomposed ; but this was under a much 
pre^ure than eight or ten atmospheres ; and I must 
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the fatty matter ; for this substance is nothing more than 
an induration of the fleshy particles left in impure tallow. 
It has been attempted to purify the tallow by the use of 
sulphuric acid in the meltings but this process frequently 
leaves free acid among the grease, which is very destructive 
to the parts of the engine. 

According to my experience, a high-pressure engine 
requires much less lubrication for the packings of the 
piston and piston-rod than a low-pressure one. If it is 
once shown that the grease neither evaporates nor decom- 
poses under the temperature, it is easily proved that the 
consumption must be less, inasmuch as the rubbing sur- 
faces are so much smaller, according to the power. If the 
proprietors of high-pressure engines complain of the con- 
sumption, it must be because the attendants waste the 
material. The milky appearance of the water in the exit- 
pipes is common with low-pressure as well as with high- 
pressure engines, and, as already remarked, furnishes a 
conclusion against the decomposition theory. 

32. Fifth Objection. — This is, that the working parts of 
high-pressure engines are more subject to wear and tear, 
and, as a consequence, that the engines themselves are 
more liable to interruptions in their working from the 
necessity of repairs. 

This objection I can only allow to apply to those parts 
which are subject during their friction to an excessive 
degree of heat. But my experience has shown me, that 
with a pressure not exceeding eight to ten atmospheres 
the friction of such surfaces causes no disadvantage unless 
accompanied by too great an increase of pressure upon 
them ; in such cases, for example, as the slide-valves when 
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injudiciously constructed, and the axes of oscillating cylin- 
ders when the steam is made to pass through them to and 
from the cylinder. I have in my earlier writings shown 
how these rubbing heated surfaces might be got rid of,^ but 
the method is not without difficulty ; and a longer practice 
in the manufacture of engines has convinced me that my 
former opinions required a change, and that the use of 
slide-valves was more convenient and more to be depended 
upon in many points of view than that of seat-valves. 
The latter are apt to be caused to leak by impurities in 
the giQßase, — ^by small portions of hemp from the packings 
of the pistons or stuffing-boxes, — or by other strange in- 
tnidiiig bodies; and when this happens, great loss is 
occmoned, owing to the penetrating property of high- 
steam, and the facility with which it will make 
I through the smallest openings. I do not deny 
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difficulties which in certain cases attach to the use of 
steam of very great elasticity. 

It is inconceivable how the apparatus for transmitting 
the motion of the piston of a high-pressure engine to the 
machinery can be more subject to destruction, in regard 
to the durabiUty of its joints, than in a low-pressure. If 
the power of each be the same, the machinery must have 
in each case equal strength : the stress to which it is sub- 
ject is the same (or rather is less in the high-pressure 
engine, on account of the diminished prejudicial resistance, 
and consequently diminished total pressure required), and 
there is no reason whatever why any required strength 
may not be given to these parts ; so that if there should be 
apprehension from the unequal action of the piston when 
expansion is used, the strength may be increased at plea- 
sure. Can the gradually diminishing force of the steam 
of an expanding engine do more mischief than the great 
shock which must occur in low-pressure engines, owing to 
their increased resistance? Then every one knows what 
sudden concussions are produced throughout the macliinery 
of a condensing engine at the moment when the air-pump 
discharges its contents, at which instant the whole pressure 
of the atmosphere is suddenly thrown upon the area of the 
pump. This shock is generally so forcible as to cause the 
whole machine to tremble, and to make itself heard for a 
long distance. Such a shock must undeniably tend to 
produce more damage to the moving parts than any cause 
which can be inherent in the high-pressure engine, wliose 
simplicity and compactness are such as to give every 
fecility for the attainment of the greatest security in its 
action, and the utmost durability in its mechanical ar- 
rangements. 
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It must, however, be confessed, that the construction of 
the high-pressure engine as usually adopted in England, 
has tended to bring discredit on the principle in regard to 
the durability of the machines. It has been frequently 
the practice, in order to gain an agreeable appearance and 
form, to fall into the great error of adopting the same pro- 
portions of the parts to each other as are used for the low- 
pressure engine : if these are regulated, as has often been 
done, by the diameter of the cylinder, according to the 
low-pressure calculations, the whole must of necessity be 
too weak, and subject to untimely destruction. The 
English have been much too negligent in their treat- 
ment of high-pressure engines, and thence it is that we 
cannot take their examples for our guidance with this 
machine, as we are wont to do with their low-pressure 
engines.^ 
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machine reqmres considerable modification from the ex- 
isting methods of construction, in order to free it from its 
present defects; and having, moreover, referred to the 
possibility of effecting such beneficial changes ; — I will now 
proceed to enumerate the peculiar advantages derivable 
from the use of this simple and valuable method of em- 
plojring steam power ; hoping thereby to turn the attention 
of future improvers as much as possible towards the laud- 
able object of its yet more extended application. If what 
I have already said may contribute to turn these efforts in 
a right course, and to point out the most important prin- 
ciples from which improvement must proceed, I shall be 
amply repaid for the work I have undertaken ; and I am 
the more induced to hope this may be the result, since it 
is upon the foundation here laid I have based the im- 
provements which I myself have effected in the machine. 

34. To the great advantages which high-pressure en- 
gines present over those of low pressure belong the fol- 
lowing. 

First Advantage. — They are much more simple, and, in 
proportion to their power, are of much smaller size, and 
much less weight. They are therefore less costly in the 
first instance, and less expensive to maintain in action; 
they are more compact, and occupy less room. For the 
cylinder is much smaller in diameter for an equal power ; 
the length of the stroke may be also generally less ; and, 
since condensation is not required, the velocity of the 
piston may usually be greater, by which means many 
parts of the machinery, particularly the fly-wheel, may be 
diminished in weight and dimensions. It is obvious also, 
that much of the heavy apparatus of the condensing engine 
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is altogether absent in the high-pressure one; sach^ for 
example, as the condenser with its appurtenances ; the air- 
pump, the hot and cold water pumps, and all the compli- 
cated appendages necessary to attach these to the main 
beam of the engine. Moreover, all the troublesome and 
expensive arrangements for condensing water are dis- 
pensed with, such as cisterns, excavations, channels, and 
pipes, to convey the cold water to, and the waste water 
from, the machine. Many pistons and valves requiring 
constant watchfulness to keep them tight, are unnecessary 
in the high-pressure engine ; and thus not only the trouble 
but the materials for packing and lubrication are saved. 
In the jointing of pipes much also is spared. The various 
parts are much less clumsy and awkward to manage, and 
therefore the engines are more portable, and their erection 
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35. Second Advantage. — ^The high-pressure engine sus- 
tains much less loss from the friction and other preju- 
dicial resistances inherent in the engine itself^ than is the 
case with the condensing engine. The rubbing surfaces 
are neither so numerous nor so large; there are not so 
many bearings and journals; several pistons are absent, 
and those that do exist are smaller. The fly-wheel is of 
less weight, and therefore the friction of its bearings is 
less. Tlie air and cold water pumps, which consume so 
much power in the condensing engine, are wanting. The 
only pistons in the high-pressure engine are the steam 
piston and the feed-pump, and the friction of these is very 
insignificant in proportion to the work done.^ 

36. Third Advantage. — High-pressure engines do not 
require the constant large supply of cold water necessary 
for condensation. This, in many situations and under 
circumstances which often occur, is very difficult to be 
obtained; and even where it can be had, often requires 
extensive excavations, pipes and conduits, and frequently 
also apparatus for cooling the water discharged from tlic 
engine. All these arrangements increase to a very con- 
siderable extent the first outlay. Steam vessels also, 
which visit tropical climates, often find it difficult to 
obtain water sufficiently cold for efficient condensation. 
The advantages of the high-pressure engine in this respect 
have never hitherto been sufficiently estimated. 

37- Fourth Advantage. — Although high-pressure engines 

*■ Some paragraphs, which, in the original, follow here, I have incor])oratcd 
with the eighth advantage. — Tr. 
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AMBMd, when a considerable elasticity is used, a greater 
dt fwe of care and accuracy in the fitting of the jointSj in 
onler to make them steam-tight, they yet possess this 
gfrat advantage, that leakage is sooner discovered in them 
than in low-pressure engines* In the former a failure, or 
aperture, however small, is at once betrayed^ and can be 
immediately attended toj but with the latter, leakages, 
especially of air into the vacuous space, may continue for 
a great length of time without discovery. 

38. f\fih Advantage, — In the high-pressure engine, the 
operation of hhnmng ihrotigh at starting, by which both 
time and steam are lost, is not required. The pressure of 
air in the engine, at the commencement of its motion, is 
rather an advantage than otben^ise, as when expanded by 
the heat, it aer\^es to assist tlie motion. 



39. Sixth Advantage. — The use of high-pressure steam 
allows, at any time when desired, a temporary augmentation 
of the usual power of the engine, without any other pre- 
paration or alteration than that of a sliglitly increased 
production of steam in the boiler. All the parts are 
constantly in readiness to receive, and to apply, a higher 
pressure of steam. It is, however, not so with the con- 
detising engine- The condensation is only adapted for 
a certain quantity of steam each stroke, and if a larger 
amount were to be thrown in, the consequence would 
be an imperfect exhaustion of the cylinder, which would 
neutralize any attempt to increase the power of the engine 
by an augmented pressure of the steam. It is on this 
account that the high-pressure engine is in\*aluab]e for 
locomotive purposes. Tlie advantages we are now in* 



^ 
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sisting on may be best attained by making the boiler of 
such dimensions and strength as will sufEce for an in- 
creased pressure of steam; and when this preparation is 
made^ the ordinary working of the engine will be managed 
by a careful adjustment of the firing to a degree between 
maximum and minimum. Mr. Gurney proposed to use 
in the boilers of his locomotive carriages, steam of a high 
pressure, which was wire-drawn to two or three atmo- 
spheres in the engine by a diminution of the opening of 
the throttle-valve. When therefore he wished to increase 
the power of his engine, all he had to do was to open this 
valve a little wider, by which means he proposed to adapt 
his engine to overcome the ascent of hills. Tliis plan of 
wire-rawing the steam is doubtless a favourable one in 
r^ard to economy. 

40. Seventh Advantage. — High-pressure engines have 
also the great advantage, that the state of the packing of 
the piston, as to whether it is steam-tight, or to what 
extent leakage exists, may be easily discovered by the 
manner in which the steam blows out from the cylinder. 
In order to render this observation more convenient, I 
make a small opening in the discharge-tube, which is 
usuaUy stopped with a wooden plug; when the stopper 
is withdrawn, the steam blows through the hole in the 
same manner as through the large tube itself, and can be 
observed accordingly. In low-pressure engines, it must 
be allowed that the greater or less heat of the condensed 
water gives an index of the same important condition, 
but this is neither so direct as the method just described, 
nor so much to be depended on; since the quantity or 
temperature of the injection water may often change, the 
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former depending^ in fact^ constantly on the state of the 
vacuum. 



41. Eighth Advantage. — ^The high-pressure engine is 
more economical in fuel. This advantage is developed 
partly in the generation of the high-pressure steam^ partly 
in consequence of its more suitable application to its pur- 
pose in the machine itself. 

For the positive determination of the reality of this 
important but much doubted fact, we are indebted prin- 
cipally to the Americans and the French, who have paid 
more attention, theoretically and practically, to the high- 
pressure engine, than the EngUsh, and are therefore more 
competent judges in such a weighty matter. 

But the advantage is not only proved by experience, 
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content of free caloric has been occasionally doubted ; but 
its greater proportionate useful effect, even when separated 
from all other causes of advantage that can occur in the 
machine, speaks in favour of the hypothesis. My expe- 
rience has shown me> that in considering the effect of 
high-pressure steam, something more than the density 
must be taken into account; and the fact of its exceed- 
ingly great subtilty and penetrating power, in which 
respect it is beyond comparison with any other highly 
compressed fluid, as air for example, confirms me in this 
opinion. 

It is usually considered that steam increases in volume 
by the addition of free caloric, in the same ratio as atmo- 
spheric air ; that is (according to Bemouilli) about -^ i-^ (wt) 
of its original volume at freezing point, for each degree 
centigrade. But is not this proportion too small for high- 
pressure steam? My experiments, as well as those of 
others, lead me to think so, and I am of opinion, that if 
steam supercharged with free caloric could be used in an 
engine much economy would result. At present, however, 
such a plan could scarcely be tried without destruction to 
the packings and other working parts of the machine.^ 

42. Secondly, the peculiar economy of the high-pressure 
engine arises also from a more suitable application of the 
steam to its purpose in the engine itself: and this on the 
following grounds. 

(a.) The steam finds less resistance to its action in this 

^ I do not quite see that the Author makes out his case conchisivcly in 
this Article; but I refer again to my own demonstration (see note to Art. 27) 
that the use of high-pressure steam, per »e, is advantageous in regard to 
economy. — Tr. 
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engine ; for on account of the great pressure, its motion 
to and from the cylinder is more free and rapid than in 
the low-pressure engine. In the latter the condensation 
proceeds gradually, and therefore at the commencement 
of the stroke the resistance to the piston is much greater 
than when the steam has had time to condense more 
perfectly .^^ This defect, which in my opinion is one of 
the causes of the loss of useful effect in condensing 
engines, has, I think, been generally too much neglected, 
and I will therefore explain my meaning a little more 
fully. 

It is obvious that, in order to gain the full effect from 
the action of the steam upon the piston, the pressure 
opposed to its motion ought to be removed as quickly 
and as completely as possible, and therefore at the com- 
mencement of every stroke the steam remaining from 
the last one should be withdrawn with all possible 
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engine there are several impediments in the way^ which 

I will enumerate briefly. 

(1.) The valve motion is much too sluggish. The 
apparatus is generally worked by an eccentric on the 
fly-shaft, and the opening is only fully completed 
when the engine has made half its stroke. 

(2.) The exhaustion openings are usually made 
much too small in proportion to the size of the cylinder. 
I shall have occasion to speak further on this point. 

(3.) The communications with the condenser are 
also too confined, so that the steam cannot pass away 
with sufiicient rapidity .'' 

(4.) By the ordinary method of injection the con- 
densation is not effected instantaneously, but gradu- 
ally, by reason that the quantity of water necessary to 
condense the cylinder-full of steam must occupy 
some considerable time in passing through the injec- 
tion cock. Therefore there remains a counter-pres- 
sure against the piston, greatest at the commencement 
of the stroke, and gradually diminishing as more water 
is injected and the condensation becomes more per- 
fect. It is attempted to improve this state of things 
by increasing the injection opening, but this entails 
the disadvantage of requiring a greater quantity of 
water to be supplied and withdrawn than is propor- 
tionate to the quantity of steam to be condensed. 



to the objection derived from the supposed greater counter-pressure on tlie 
piston, and corroborates the asserted advantages of the high-pressure engine 
over the condensing one. 

" These three defects of course may be rectified. In an engine which 
I altered in these respects, I doubled tbe velocity by this means alone. 
I shall hereafter give rules for the Ijcst proportions. 
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Thus may be explained^ on the one hand^ the imper- 
fect vacuum observed in some engines; and on the 
other^ the excess of the actual over the calculated 
quantity of condensing water necessary to be sup- 
plied. 

From these an^ other causes we find about one-half 
of the total power of the steam absorbed in the con- 
densing engine: t.e. out of I7fl5s. total pressure, only 
about 7 Ifcs. are made available for useful effect ; while 
with the high-pressure engine, when properly con- 
structed, I can vouch by my own experience, that only 
one-fourth need be so consumed. Others have some- 
times found the loss greater, but I believe they have 
always been misled by the use of engines of an inferior 
description. 
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ciple of expansion to be carried to a greater extent than 
in the low-pressure engine^ without requiring the dimen- 
sions of the cylinder to be considerably increased. By 
the application of this principle a most important saving 
is attained ; but that it cannot be carried out efficiently 
with low-pressure steam^ is shown by the fact, that the 
sagacious Watt could not work it to advantage^ and 
that WooLF^ who re-introduced it with success^ used 
high-pressure steam in his engines. When the expan- 
sion principle is used with low-pressure steam^ the 
effective pressure is so small tliat the cylinder must be 
greatly increased in size to give a certain power. To 
this cause may also be traced the failure of Ilornblower's 
endues, which were expansion engines with low-pres- 
sure steam^ and on which Woolf afterwards so much 
improved.** 

(d.) The steam acts in a manner, so to speak, alto- 
gether /70«t/tr^, and is not robbed of all that valuable por- 
tion of heat which in the low-pressure engine is lost by 
condensation. On this account the steam, after passing 
from the engine, may be used again for a variety of 
purposes ; such as for warming the feed water before it 
enters the boiler ; for the purposes of cooking, heating 
buildings, drying, &c. In certain manufactories where 
large pans or boilers, drying apparatus, &c., require to 
be heated, the power of an engine may be obtjiiaed 
almost free of expense by adopting the plan above 
named.** 

^ For a further illustration of these remarks, see * Treatise on the Cornia' 
Engine/ ArU. 40 to 46.— Tr. 

^ I have for the last twenty-five years directed my attention to tliis \Hnn^ 
and have had the qnwrtuniiy of contriving many uses», of greater or 1^^**^ 
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(e.) There is not so great a degree of condensation in 
the cylinder. According to my idea, the views gene- 
rally adopted on this subject hitherto have been entirely 
erroneous. It is given as a principle, that steam at a 
high temperature is more exposed to condensation than 
when at a lower degree of heat, since the transmission 
of caloric firom one body to another is quicker as the 
difference between their temperatures is greater ; but it 
has been overlooked, that in low-pressure engines there 
exists a circumstance which appears to me to be a 
greater cause of waste of heat, and which I will en- 
deavour briefly to explain. 

In the low-pressure engine, the vapour in condensing 
gradually becomes attenuated before it finally leaves the 
cylinder, and by this attenuation it loses proportionately 
in temperature: further, the steam acquires by being 
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always be found in practice greater than that given by 
calculation, and the error has generally been laid to 
the charge of leakage in the piston packing; but it 
seems to me that the fact is explained by the reason I 
have given. If then this abstraction of heat from the 
metal of the cylinder be allowed to exists it is easily 
understood what a loss must be sustained by the newly 
entering steam which has to furnish the supply to 
compensate for such abstraction. When a steam-jacket 
is used, of course this loss falls upon the steam inside 
the jacket. 

But, it may be asked, does not a loss of a similar 
kind also exist in the high-pressure engine ? Certainly ; 
but it must be considered that the surface of the 
cylinder in this engine bears a much smaller proportion 
to the volume of the steam discharged; and that the 
exit is too rapid, and renewed too quickly, to allow of 
any considerable abstraction of heat, which must l)e 
a work of time. Besides, this loss is less noticeable 
in engines where expansion is used, and where the 
steam is applied to other purposes after it has been 
discharged from the engine. 

43. Having now set forth the principal advantages of 
the high-pressure engine, I must finally say a few words 
for the purpose of correcting certain mistaken ideas which 
are very prevalent, even among enlightened and scientific 
men, in reference to the source whence economy of fuel 
in the machine should arise. 

It has been the general opinion that this source lay in 
the generation of the steam, and to this end have most of 
the later improvements been directed; while the engine 
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itself and the principles of its construction have been 
thought to have but little influence in the matter.^^ Now 
although I have certainly endeavoured to show that there 
is an undeniable advantage to be derived from the use of 
high^pressure steam, considered in respect to the economy 
of its production, and moreover that this advantage increases 
with the pressure employed ; yet must I strongly protest 
i^|Q[«uu$t the erroneous idea, that the greatest improvement 
x4 t\w high-pressure engine is to be looked for in the more 
jw^rftK^t arrangement of the apparatus for its generation. 
it\<^ «idvantages to be derived from the suitable application 
vMt X\\^ ateam in the machine are to me so clear and obvious, 
iK^t I have, in what I have done, had more respect to this 
I^MUt tlmu to the economy of the boiler : it will, however, 
W ikuuut that in the details which I shall exhibit in the 
■U,n\Hi^^ pivi^'s* I have endeavoured to apply and carry 




INTRODUCTION TO PART II. 

[In this Part the Author proceeds to enter into the detail 
of his subject, and to investigate at considerable length 
the circumstances to be taken into consideration in the 
construction of the high-pressure engine; commencing 
with the boiler and its appurtenances, and the furnace. 

The present brochure contains, firsts the discussion of 
the boiler and boiler apparatus generally ; and secondly^ 
a minute description of the Author's first kind of boiler, 
used by him for small engines, together with its safety 
and feed apparatus, gauges, and other appendages. 

The next publication will give an equally full descrip- 
tion of another kind of boiler, suitable for larger engines, 
and a treatise on that most important but most neglected 
organ, the Ftamace. 

The most useful comment I can make upon these pages 
is to recommend them most cordially to all interested 
in the construction of steam engines, being fully con- 
vinced that, even although Engineers of equal authority 
with the Author may differ from him in some matters of 
opinion, there are few who may not benefit by his 
practical, experienced, and well-digested views. 

A glance through the Table of Contents will show that 
much of the matter is applicable to engines of all descrip- 
tions, and not confined to those of high pressure. 

I must again ask the reader's indulgence for any trifling 
errors which may from my absence remain uncorrected. 

William Pole. 

Bombay, September, 1846.] 



PART IL 

ON THE BOILER AND ITS APPENDAGES: AND THE 
FURNACE. 

44. I come now to my own high-pressure engines; to 
describe their peculiar construction; to explain the 
grounds upon which I have founded my choice of this 
construction ; and to exhibit the plans I have adopted for 
generating and using high-pressure steam with economy. 
I shall endeavour to describe these machines and the 
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petfecüy TrelL This engine was üonstmcted peculiarly 
for a Tery great pressure, 

I firmly believe that these engines of great pressure 
would hare produced useful results ; but I conceived that 
the experience I had with them, was not based on suffi- 
ciently extended practice to determine a manufacturer in 
adopting them with security. The boilers^ although they 
showed good results in experiment, were not perfected, 
and other generators for such a great elasticity were nut 
al hand; nor would they, if procurable, have properly 
esemplified my plans of construction. Moreover, I had 
good grounds to fear that the public, already prejudiced 
against the high -pressure system > would oppose it so 
much the more as the steam used was of a higher elas- 
ticity than previously employed. Finallyj 1 considered 
that to insure a proper care and attention to these en- 
gines would be a matter of greater difficulty than with 
those of a more moderate pressure; and that on this 
ground the convenience of their use would appear in some 
measure doubtful) and thereby an objection would be 
raised against them, which would require more time to 
remove than I had the opportunity of bestowing. 



45. While, therefore, on these grounds I avoided the 
use of too great a pressure^ I retained firmly the principle 
tlmt the elasticity could not be reduced lower than eight 
or ten atmospheres, without relinquishing the advantages 
of the system* For — 

L{a.) The loss of the vacuum would be felt so much 
the more, the lower the pressure became. 
(4*) The friction of the piston would be greater, by 
the use of a larger cylinder for the same power, and 
L 
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thus a greater prejudicial resistance would be sustained. 
Notwithstanding the improvements made in this part 
of the machinCj the friction is still so great as to ren- 
der it advisable not unnecessarily to increase its rub- 
bing surface. 

(c.) The engines would, at a lower pressure, be 
iargerj less portable^ and more expensive, 

(rf,) The principle of expansion could not be made 
use of to so great an extent, and to such advantage, 
with steam of a lower pressure. The steam leaving 
the cyhnder would at the end of each stroke retain too 
little excess of pressure above the atmosphere, and 
therefore woiild blow out with too small a velocity^ 
and leave behind an increased resistance to the piston. 
For example^ steam of three atmospheres, expanded to 
three times its volume, would scarcely balance the 
atmosphere, and would thus have no tendency to blow 
out; while steam of two atmospheres similarly ex- 
panded, would sink so much under the atmospheric 
pressure, as to cause a very injurious counter* resist- 
ance to the piston from the entering air» Numerous 
experiments had convinced me of the great advan- 
tage of a rapid discharge of the steam from the working 
cylinderj and I resolved that this discharge must be 
at least effected with the elasticity of some atmo- 
spheres, to take place with proper rapidity, and produce 
the advantage I have before alluded to. It was also 
clear to me that the steam, before its departure from 
the cylinder, ought not to be so much reduced &b to 
render the action too unequal, and thereby to require 
too large a fly-wheeh 
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46. In order to take a secure path in the fabrication 
of high-pressure engines, I conceived I could not do 
better than follow in the footsteps of Oliver Evans^ and 
adopt as the normal for my future attempts, the pressure 
be had found to answer in his long and varied practice. 
Such a pressure had the advantage of allowing me to 
retain the use of several organs of the old engines, par- 
ticularly the slide-valve^ which presented peculiar advan- 
tages in use, and of whose superiority over the conical 
valve 1 was convinced by experience. Nevertheless with 
regard to the boilers of my engines, I strove to proceed 
upon more secure principles than Oliver Evans had done, 
and also to reduce tlie engine itself to a more simple and 
compendious construction and form, as well as to make 
its appearance more agreeable to the eye, I reduced the 
diameter of the boiler as much as I could without detri- 
ment to its evaporative powers and, in order to apply 
the power of the piston to the crank in the most secure 
and convenient manner and with the least loss, 1 gave 
the engine vibrating cylinders, in which last alteration I 
found it a difficult task to remove all the many defects 
consequent upon former arrangements of the kind. Four- 
teen years^ experience has proved that I have succeeded 
in my endeavour to overcome the difficulties of my un- 
dertaking: daily have engines built upon these prin- 
ciples been working under my own observation; I have 
undertaken all necessar)^ experiments and observations to 
enable me to decide accurately upon their advantages or 
disadvantages; and have spared no trouble, no exertion, 
no sacrifice, to improve their construction and make their 
results more perfect. Under all circumstances I have 
reduced the consumption of fuel, in comparison with low- 
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pressure engines, by at least one-third, often one-half, 
and sometimes still more; a result which points out as 
satisfactory the pressure I have adopted. The condenser 
I only make use of under certain circumstances, and give 
it then an entirely new and peculiar arrangement. I do 
not recommend any fixed normal form or arrangement of 
the engine, but, as I have already stated, I would vary 
the construction according to the circumstances under 
which the engines are required, and to suit the places 
where they are to be erected. Nevertheless a certain 
form may be taken as most preferable, and this I shall 
fully and particularly describe. 

47* Many manufacturers and others skilled in the 
science of steam are yet of opinion that it is impracti- 
cable to work engines to such a high pressure as eight or 
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leam that their repairs only affect such parts as are com- 
tnon to all kinds of steam engines; — and that the at- 
CeQtion and mafiagement requisite for them involve less 
application, trouble^ and exertion» than engines of low 
pressure. His own observation will convince him that 
no grcater quantity or intensity of firing is necessary for 
them, and that consequently their boilers are not more 
liable to deterioration. 

48. In order to render the following portion of my work 
more clear and perspicuous^ I shall treat separately of 
the several more important parts of the engine. Under 
each head I shall give introductory notices of the labours 
of previous inventors and improvers of the several parts ; 
of the principles upon which they proceeded j of their 
errors; of the difficulties in the way of attaining perfec- 
tion; of the requisites for a right treatment of the subject; 
and of the deductions I have drawn from my own experi- 
ence, upon the best means of removing the difficulties 
and wants in the way. These will serve to intro- 
duce the details of the various improvements I have 
made. 



: 



THE BOILER. 

49, The boiler involves more difficulty in its treatment 
than any other organ of the steam engine, particularly 
when used for high pressure. We have proof enough of 
this in the fact that no boilers exist which satisfy all the 
conditions required from them. That I do not here 
exaggeratCj will be allowed by every one who has studied i 
the history of the steam engine, or who has himself devoted ' 
his attention to its construction or use. 
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I have already entered upon the subject of the great 
defects of the old capacious boilersj and have showTi that 
auch apparatus, especially when they are of an angular, 
prismatic, or indeed any but a cylindrical form, — ^or even . 
then if not made of wrought metal, — become the pe- 
culiar seat of danger in high- pressure engines« I have 
shown how all sorts of safety apparatus, as well for pre- 
venting too great a pressure, as for avoiding other sources 
of danger, are but uncertain in their operation, and not 
to be depended on while the objectionable form and size 
of the boiler itself remain ; since so many fearful ex- 
amples have shown that they are ineffectual in excluding 
danger^ and are still more incapable of removing or 
mitigating it when it does arise« 



50. And yet is this old monstrous form still used with 
great confidence; yet is it adopted by the great majority 
of engineers, and looked upon as the most suitable for 
the efficient generation of steam* All the frightful con- 
sequences of the explosions of vessels of this kind have 
failed in convincing those who employ them of their 
error; they have still followed the ancient track, and 
instead of striking at the root of the evil, have contented 
themselves with trusting, as their fathers did, to the 
superficial and imperfect safety arrangements so often 
relied on in vain. The many prizes and rewards offered 
by academies and scientific societies for the improve- 
ment of safety apparatus, show plaiidy how the true 
great principle of improvement has been neglected, and 
the only secure method of avoiding danger overlooked* 
This great principle, this sure method, is, so to con- 
struct THE nOfLER THAT ITS EXPLOSIOK MAY KOT 
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SK BAXGERous.^ In all my researches and endeavours 
to improre the high-pressure boiler I have steadily 
kept this principle in view- 



I 
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51- It is only lately that this condition has been some- 
what approximated to by the invention and application of 
tubolar boilers ; but it would seem that these have been 
suggested rather by the necessity of providing, for many 
technical purposes, and particularly for steam carriages^ 
boilers of less content and weight, than by the desire of 
removing or lessening danger from explosion» Tubes have 
that form which is most adapted to resist pressure — viz., the 
cyUndricaL If then they are made of small diameter, of 
not too great thicknessj and of suitable material, they may 
be made to carry out the before -named principle; i.e. 
they themselves, in case of their bursting, will not 
CBMne any dangerous consequences to the neighbouring 
persons or property.* This is amply proved by expe- 
rience. 

Unfortunately, however, there are no tubular boilers 
which satisfy all conditions required. We often hear the 
subject spoken of as one of Uttle difficulty, easy of deci- 
sion, and unencumbered with practical obstacles ; but such 
is the language only of the prejudiced and the inexpe- 

• ** Dk Kei%e1 m m construircn, dajis &ic selbst bei einer erfoJgcDden Ex- 
ploftion keine Gefahr vi^rbreiteo." More literally, ** So tu ton struct the boiler»* 
IhAt they Ihemiehes, id cue of an exploaion ensuing, spread no danger/'-^ 
Te. 

* An juitance is on record Tvhere the bursting of a connecting-pipe of 
icarcely 2 incbea rliamcteri in a «teamer^ scalded to death in Ihret minutes 
the engine attendant and twn stokers^ who could not escape from tlie (^ngiue-<^ 
room in tiuie. It is a great fault in the construction of «team boat«, that the 
engine and boilcr-roomB are not BeparaCed from eaoh otheri and that the 
accesi to both is us nail v inconvenient. 
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rienced. To arrive at the tnithj we must seek it with 
long-con tin ued perseverance^ and bring no small share of 
physical knowledge to our aid^ for the subject is beset 
with perplexities on every side. It presents at every turn 
a thousand difficultiesj a thousand clangers; and would we 
avoid a Scylla on the one Land^ we find a Char)'bdis on the 
other. It becomes a most complex problem to construct 
a tubular boiler for a large supply of steam, by reason of 
the difficulty of arranging and connecting the great number 
of tubes it must contains ifito one convenient whole. The 
modern English locomotive boilers cannot be legitimately 
called tubular boilers, because they fail altogether in the 
grand distinguishing quality of all such — namely, the 
small diameter of the generating apparatus. The tubes of 
these boilers are nothing more than a splitting up or sub- 
division of the ancient fire-tube of the Trevithick steam 
carriage boiler. From their great outer diameter, locomo- 
tive boilers do not avoid the evil of the old capacious 
fonn^ and therefore do not diminish the objection to it. 
They have also a defect in the close proximity of the tubes 
to each other, whereby the water space between them is 
rendered too confined, and the heated tubes become liable 
to be laid bare of water. This circumstance gives the key 
to the well-known fact, that the tubes become so soon 
destroy edj or at least require constant repair, and to the 
mischief occasioned by their expansion, through their con- 
nection with the end plates of the cylindrical part of the 
boiler. It is evident that from tlie pasj^age upwards of the 
steam formed among the lower tubes, the upper ones must 
bo most liable to be uncovered Mnth water j while tliesej 
being exposed to the hottest part of the fire current^ are 
most likely to receive damage therefrom. 
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The new boiler of M, Neukranz/ which Mr. Penn, of 
Greenwich, usually adopts for steam vessels, is a better 
uraDgement than that of the locoinotivea : in this^ the 
ttibes aboT€ the fire-place run across through the vertical 
fire chanael in the interior of the boiler. These tubes are 
fiUed witli waterj have a greater diameter in proportion to 
ticir length, and embouche at both ends into the water 
space of the boiler. Unfortunately, however, these boilers^ 
and ail of similar construction, on account of their great 
circumference and content, are equally far removed from 
fulfilling the great object of the tubular systcmt 

52* According to my opinion and experiencej a tubular 
boiler ought to preserve, as much as possible, the tubular 
form in all its parts ; or, at least, the larger portions ought 
to be cylindrical, and not of too great diameter, or should 
be so strongly made that the tubes should form the weakest 
part of the whole boiler. The tubes themselves should be 
of such diameter, and l)e constructed of such metal, that 
in ease of their actual bursting, no dangerous explosion 
may ensue. This, however, is only possible when their 
thickness is so small, and the metal of such a kind, that 
bursting takes place by a comparatively small internal 
pressure, and is followed by only a ripping open of the 
tube, and not a scattering about of massive fragments. 
Under all circumstances, however, the tubes must be the 
sole generating vessels; they alone must receive the action 
of the fire, and be exposed to its destructive influence. 
All other and larger vessels, or parts connected with the 
tubes, should be most carefully protected from not only 
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this but all other dangerous influeneeSj in order that they 
nmy remain in their original proved condition of strength. 
Only sach a tubular boiler as fulfils all these conditions 
can be called a safe one. In its use there is no further 
danger from high-pressure steam, and near it its owner 
may repose undisturbed by a care for the safety of life or 
property. 



55. The requisites in the use of the tubes are the fol- 
lon^ng: — They must he placed in such a position with 
regard to the furnace, that the flame may act upon them 
in the most favourable manner^ and that the heat may be 
absorbed as completely as possible.^ — They must have such 
a proportion between their length and diameter, that 
neither the ebullition in them may become too violent, 
and the water be thereby ejected from them^ nor that they 
be warped or made crooked by the heat.^ — They must pro- 
perly convey away all the generated steam^ and be regu- 
larly supplied with water. — ^They must be connected with 
the main part of the boiler in such a manner that in case 
of a rupture of one of them^ the whole content of water 
and a team cannot suddenly and dangerously dischai^e 
itself* — They must lie so deep under the general water 
level of the boiler (in the receivers or separators) that 
some considerable sinking of the water may be allowed to 
take place without leaving any of them empty ^ and in case 
the latter effect should occur, such tubes must first be 
emptied as are least exposed to the heat of the furnace, 
l4a5th\ they must be connected with each other in such 
tiiuuicr that no destructive expansion may be allowed to 
l»hft ^cf^^ and that all may be easily and conveniently 
dbiNHi»0fl of the earthy matters deposited in them. 
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The eDumemtiori of such requisite conditions shows 
tia the weight of the difficulties I have before alluded 
to. I will proceed to set forth these requisites stilJ 
furtlicr* 



^ 



^ 



S4* The larger portions of the boiler^ or receiving 
Tesselsj may themselves consist of tubes of a larger 
ffiameter^ or naay form flat chambersj constructed of a 
itrength to withstand a very high pressure (say 400 to 
SOOlbSp per square inch); this involves no difficulty.^ — The 
diameter of the receivers should notj where it can be 
avoided^ exceed 16 inches, and they should be constructed 
of plate iron of at least | of an inch thick, securely and 
exactly riveted together into a cylindrical form. — When it 
is necessary that they should be capacious, their length 
should be increased and not their diameter beyond that 
specified, or their number should be greater. — Their cover- 
ing lids {gchlmsdeckei) may be flat and of cast iron^ but of 
considerable thickness (14 to 2 inches), and these must be 
connected to the cylinders securely, and in such a way 
that they may be easily taken off when cleaning is required- 
— ^They must^ under all circumstances, be entirely removed 
from all strong action of the fire, and must at most be ex- 
posed only to such currents as have discliarged the greatest 
portion of their heat against the generating tubes, — In 
order to preserve them from rust, their internal and external 
surfaces may be covered vnth several coats of oil -varnish 
{oelfirnhs)f and the coating renewed^ at least on the 
inside, every year. — Since these receivers or larger parts of 
the boiler usually serve as separators, and as means of 
connection between the generating tubes, tliey must be 
perfectly adapted to fulfil these purposes. As separators, 
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they must efficiently separate the steam from the water, 
so that none of the latter may penetrate into the working 
parts of the engine ; and to this end the water surface in 
them must be of sufficient extent. — In order that the water 
may not rise to a dangerous lieight in them by violent 
ebullition in their tubes, their water space must bear a 
certain proportion to that of the tubes and the other parts 
of the boiler, — The steam room in them must also be pro- 
portioned to the content of the engine cylinder; so that 
the pressure may not be too much lessened by the dis- 
charge into the enginej and a foaming of the water thereby 
be caused^ 

55 i Tlie doctrine I hold that the tubes should form the 
weakest part of a tubular boiler^ will> doubtless, at first 
sight appear to many of my readers a paradox, or at least 
a very hazardous rule, seeing that it is in the most glaring 
opposition to all former views on the subject, and sets all 
former theories on one side. But if the reasons I have to 
give in its favour be duly weighed, I trust it will be justi- 
fied in the eyes of all discerning men. 

When this arrangement is adopted, the place where an 
explosion becomes possible is confined to those parts 
whose bursting is uneittended by danger, and the rupture 
will take place before the steam has acquired such an 
excessive elasticity as to produce any very violent effects* 
Those who have witnessed the bursting of thin copper 
tubes will bear me witness that by this arrangement all 
desirable extent of security may be attained. The tubes 
become safety-valves, whose functions are perfected when 
a pressure double or triple the proper one arises in the 
boiler, and when all other safety apparatus forsake their 
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dntj. Thin copper plates and sacks have heretofore been 
lecommended and used for safety arrangements. 

If it is objected that by the weakness of the tubes 
frequent accidents may occur, and that consequently the 
working of the machine may be often seriously impeded ; 
I answer that a sufficient pressure to cause an explosion, 
even of these weakest parts, cannot frequently occur : it 
can only take place through the carelessness or wilful 
B^Iect of the machine attendant ; and the ordinary safety 
apparatus are still at hand as far as they will succeed in 
preventing mischief. In one of my first engines, after 
many years' wear, the tubes became so much worn that 
raptures were of frequent occurrence; yet these were 
attended with so little danger, that nothing was thought of 
them beyond the inconvenience of a few hours' stoppage 
of the engine for repair ; and as I had a larger engine in 
course of erection, I did not think it worth while to renew 
the old boiler. If the tubes are so arranged, (as they 
were in my engine, and ought in all cases to be,) that 
a ruptured one can be replaced with facility and expe- 
dition, the objection I have alluded to loses all its weight. 
A boiler of this kind will possess thereby a great advan- 
tage over the common boiler, inasmuch as the latter, in 
case of explosion, not only is destructive to life and pro- 
perty, but also puts a stop, for a long period, to the work 
of the establishment. And to draw a parallel between 
the two cases, will any one assert that these old boilers, 
particularly for low-pressure engines, will bear a doubly 
or triply increased pressure with so little mischief as the 
rupture of one of my tubes would occasion ? Is so sud- 
den and dangerous an evaporation to be apprehended 
from thin tubes when they may accidentally become red- 
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too small; and tlie length proportionately too great, 
produces the following inconveniences^ 

{fl-} The tubes present, for their length and breadth, 
too little surface to the fire ; and therefore are required 
to be greater in number for a certain evaporative 
power, 

{L) Their connection beconnes a matter of more dif- 
ficulty, 

(c) TTiey are more liable to be choked up witli dirt 
and deposit, and when they become sQj are more diffi- 
cult to clean. 

(d.) Tiie discharge of steam from them is more apt 
to drive out the water and leave them dry, whereby 
tiiey are exposed to speedy destruction by the fire. 

(e,) By offering impediment to the free and equal 
flow of the steam and water, they are liable to become 
warped or crooked, and otherwise injured by an unequal 
action of the heat. 

All these inconveniences are got rid of by giving the 
tubes a sufficiently large diameter ; such as at least four 
inches. Tubes of this diameter are large enough to repre- 
sent small boilers, which have a proper proportion of 
heating surface to their cubic content, and in which the 
water and steam space is so ample that the vapour may 
discharge itself without either carrying the water off with 
it, or at aU hindering the proper supply. When tubes of 
such a diameter are made of suitable thickness of metal, 
no danger is to be apprehended from their bursting ; for 
their steam and water content is of no considerable mag- 
nitude. 

The length of such tubes may he from sixteen to eighteen 
iimes their diameter. To make them longer would render 
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hot, and afterwards be suddenly covered with water, as 
from the thick sides of a large boiler? and would not the 
thereby suddenly increased pressure be more likely to 
confine its effects to the tube, connected only by a small 
opening to the larger parts of the boiler? Is not the 
drying and overheating of the tubes less likely to occur 
when the receivers or separators are arranged as I have 
before indicated? and ]mrticularly, is not such an occur- 
rence less to be feared in a steam vessel exposed to the 
motion of the sea ? 

Tubes of small thickness have the advantage^ that they 
generate more steam than surfaces of stouter metal * bo-^- 
cause the heat penetrates them more quickly. They are 
also not. less durable, since the heat is less apt to accu- 
mulate and produce those destructive expansions and 
contractions to which, as I have before shown, thick 
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to say, that hori^ontül tabes are in this respect the more 
suitable^ OS well as possessing all the other qualifications 
of good evapomtiEg vessels. This position is, in many 
respects, preferable to either the oblique or the vertical» 
as roy own long experience has amply proved i 

So much for the conditions upon which tubular boilers 
should be constructed : I shall have more opportunity of 
exemplifying them further on. Meanwhile, I proceed to 
make some remarks upon tubular boilers in general. 



I 



SB. Over-ebuIIition is least to be feared in tube» half 
filled^ since in them the steam space is well separated 
from the water. There is, however, much difficulty in so 
arranging the supply of water, that when many tubes are 
used together, it shall be kept at the same height in all. My 
C3tperience has sho\Mi mc that tliis involves difficulties 
even in tubes of large diameter, and produces evils which 
are avoided by a dÜTerent plan. Ifalf-filled tubes give less 
evaporation than those entirely full, and therefore require, 
for the same steam supply, the whole apparatus to be of 
larger dimensions^ — an objection often of great weight- 
Tlie disadvantageous ebullition above alluded to^ to which 
full tubes are more liable, is but little to be feared if the 
tubes are constructed of proper dimensions, and are laid 
in the furnace slightly on the incline, that the steam may 
liave liberty to escape freely, by its levity, as it becomes 
formed. 



y.K Many inventors of tubular boilers have recommended 
a long coil of tube of small diameter running in many 
windings through the furnace; receiving the water at its 
lower end, and discharging the steam at its upper. This 
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is objectionable^ not only on account of the great 
Seultv or almost iropossibility of cleaning the tubcj 
but because Timations in the intensity of the fire, or in the 
Rgtthrity of the feed, will inevitably produce a drying of 
aoae portioa of the tube^ and its consequent injury by the 
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receiren unfavourable. If the fire is at first made too 
strong, the water will be driven out of the lower tubes, as 
will be evidenced by the rising and unsteadiness of the 
water level in the separators. When, however, the pressure 
has attained its proper height, the fire may be increased 
without fear, and the water will then resume its steady and 
accustomed level. 

62. I have found that in the low-pressure boiler, the pro- 
duction of a cubic foot of steam per second requires a water 
surface of from 5 to 6 square feet, in order that it may be 
produced freely and without too violent ebullition : this sup- 
poses the steam to be evolved equally from every part of the 
surface. Here, therefore, is a datum for the proportions of 
the receivers of such tubular boilers as work with filled 
tubes; and we are compelled by this rule to give their 
water surface the greatest possible extent. Hence all 
upright receivers or separators whose length much exceeds 
their diameter, are objectionable, and on this ground 
many modem improvements on tubular boilers have failed. 
In steam vessels, however, the rule must be somewhat 
relaxed, as we have another element to take into conside- 
ration — namely, the motion of tlie ship, Mhich has more 
influence on the level of the water in horizontal than in 
vertical separators.^ 

63. The great defect of almost all tubular boilers is 
the difficulty of cleaning them. This objection ai)plics to 

' The Author here proceeds to comment on the boilers of (jurncy, Gilhnati, 
Ogle and Summers, Maccroni, Squire, Dance, Hancock, and other». I have 
not thought it necessary to insert these remarks, as the hoilci» alluded to are 
so Utile used in England. — Tr. 
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most of those boilers used for stcatn carriages on common 
roads^ and all such inevitably contain the germ of their 
own destraction* 

This most important requirement is always diflBcult to 
be accomplished in tubular boüers, and especially in those 
tliat contain a large heating surface with a small cubical 
content^ since it is generally impossible to open them 
fully in order to gain convenient access to the interior sur- 
faces. It has been therefore often attempted to effect 
the cleansing by chemical instead of mechanical means ; 
and the attempt was at first taken up with great enthu- 
siasm, owing to the satisfactory results which it appeared 
to afford- But it has been a delusion, I myself have 
given these chemical means a fair trial, and have found 
them not only expensive^ but untrustworthy, especially 
the much praised application of muriatic acid (safzsaure), 
I have found that the boiler-stone becomes thereby some- 
what loosened, but never dissolved ;* and I have always 
had afterwards to scrape off and remove it If the diluted 
acid is allowed to work longer to effect the more perfect 
solution, danger is incurred of the metal becoming cor- 
roded^ especially in those spots where no deposit may lie : 
this danger is most to be apprehended with iron l^oilers» 
It should be considered that the boiler's deposit consists 
not alone of limCi but of many other salts and substances, 
such as gypsum, &c., which resist the action of muriatic 
acid. 



I 
I 



64* But little better success has attended the labours of 
those who have endeavoured, by means partly chemiealj 



* DcH Kcftsrlstciti f.iwaii er\%ddil^ alter iva^ gaiiai aiLfgeUtivU 
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partlj» tfie<!hanical, to prevent the acmmt/fation of tleposit 
in tlie holler^ and thus to render cleaning operations 
unnecessary. 

One of the oldest of these means is the introduction of 
püialoes into the water. Upon the quantity necessary 
different views are entertained,** The action of this pre- 
ventive is explained upon the supposition that the potatoes 
are converted by the boiling water into a slimy fluid (Är^i) 
which retains the precipitates finely susjiended (as gum- 
arabic suspends the pigments in water colon rs)j and allows 
them to be removed with it; it being a necessary eonditian 
that the water be occasionally drawn off. I have used 
potatoes under my own observation for eight years in all 
imaginable ways ; sometimes in their natural state, some- 
times peeled, and sometimes previously mashed into pulp; 
but I yet remain doubtfid whether their use is attended 
with advantage or not* I have frequently found the deposit 
adbere as firmly with as without them, particularly in the 
connection tubes, where the ebullition has been consider- 
able. It is so far certain, that where pure and soft feed 
water is at hand, their use is rather prejudicial than ad- 
vantageousj as they tend to cause joriffiiw^, and by passing 
into the engine render the hemp packings stiff and in- 
elastic; besides which, they tend, especially whcii used 
whole and un peeled j to block up narrow and confined 
parts of the boiler and its connections. In newly riveted 
vessels they may at first be useful in stopping small leaks 
in the joints, by gradually depositing and hardening therein. 
Also where the water is very hard or acidulated, potatoes 
may be of use in diminishing the destructive chemical 

' Accordiög to Paveii t^tt of the weijlit of water are Introduced ialo itie 
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action upon the metal. In lliese cases, or any other» 
where advantage is thought to accrue from the plan, the 
potatoes should be peeled, in preference to using them in 
their natural state. 

It has been asserted that the use of potatoes would 
loosen boiler-stone already hardened upon the plates ; but 
though I have taken great pains to prove the assertion by 
experinientt I have never succeeded. I at first imagined 
that tlie loose state in which I found the deposit in my 
boilers was owing to the application of this preventive 5 but, 
to my great satisfaction^ I soon discovered that the result 
was produced as well \nthout as with it, and since then I 
have never used potatoes where I could get soft feed water* 

63. VImreoal powder has been reeommendedj but this^ 
often renewed, would be expensive. Clay is also among 
the remedial substances named ; but I cannot understand 
how the introduction of one earthy substance can prevent 
the deposit of another. Another method proposed to 
prevent the adherence of deposit is to cover the internal 
surface of the boiler with a coating of tlack lead and 
falhw* This, or indeed any oleaginous matter introduced 
into the boiler, is supposed to prevent the firm adherence 
of the deposit to its sides. Grains ofmeiul^ or smalt balis^ 
are stated to act mechanically in keeping up a constant 
motion^ and preventing the formation of hard deposit. 
Ttmtifhs^ »eparator»^ and apparatus of various kinds, have 
also been introduced into boilers- And lately a patent 
haa been obtained for an application of vegetable matters^ 
auch as dye-woods, turf, leaves of trees, &c., &c., for the 
same end* It lias been also proposed to introduce certain 
milh in tlie feed water, whose acids will form easily soluble 
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oompounds with the eartln^ bases of the cicposits, or wliuse 
pfTCsence will otherwise prevent incrusttation J** 

66. Sddomj however, are any such preventives necea* 
sary for high -pressure engines* If the feed water is not 
rery hardj a firmly incrusted deposit is but rarely found in 
their boilers. The earthy concretions generally collect in 
loose layers upon the bottom, or against tlie ends of the 
tubes : the layers consist usually of gravel-like masses, 
small and large pieces commingled, and they may be easily 
removed with a scraper. WTien the tubes are small, this 
must be frequently done; otherwise stoppages may be 
produced in the water pas?iages- For this purpose I have 
so eonstructed my boilers that they may be most conve- H 
niently opened and cleaned from time to timet If it is 
wished still more to prevent the accumulation of this loose 
deposit, I recommend half a bucket of water to be drawn 
off occasionally, during the working of the boiler, when the 
water is at its highest level. This plan has the double 
advantage, that not only a great mass of the deposit in 
formation is blown off, bat the water is prevented from 
attaining that state of saturation in which the hard pre- 
cipitation begins. Where muddy or slimy, or salt water is 
used, this frequent blowing off is especially necessary J' 
In my boilers the draw-off opening is situated as low as 
possible, and I find all the impurities and salts which 
collect at the bottom of the boiler are thereby easily re- 
moved. 



^^ I have abhreviated ihis paragrai>h» since ilie Autbor'a remarks up« 
theic metUodA cojitoiu üü informs tiod of iniportflnce, Kefereiii^cs to all hit 
aiUhoritics are given in the origiaal.^Ta* 

" Mes^rj. Maiid&luy and FSdd'i Urine puiii|w act on this principle. 
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67- iVltbough the amount of evapomtion dependa on die ' 
' extent of the heating surface of the boiler, through whicli 
the heat of the fire is appUed to the water 5 and although 
on tills account a vessel with a small water content may 
be made to evaporate as great a quantity of water as one 
ill which the same element is large, provided the amount 
of heating surface is the same in both ; — yet it is a great 
mistake to reduce the cubic content of the vessel to the 
extent many inventors have done, imagining such an 
alteration to be advantageous. A small water content has 
indeed the good property of enabling the steam to be 
raised at first with a reduced loss of time and fuel ; but 
it has a more important disadvantage in making the action 
of the boiler too irregular, and too much dependent on 
changes in the amount of the load on the engine, or in 
the intensity of the fire; besides rendering a greater de- 
gree of care and attention necessary in the management. 
I will explain this more at length, 

When a boiler is first set in action, the water gradually 
rises to the boiling point^, and then begins to evolve steam 
of atmospheric pressure. The firing being continued^ the 
vapour, unable to escape, begins to collect in the steam 
chamber, acquiring constantly a greater pressure and den- 
sity ^ and the water assumes an increase of temperature 
corresponding to the density of the steam ; for otherwise 
the evaporating process could not continue. The con- 
verse of this takes place when the pressure and tempera- 
ture of the steam are reduced* I have before remarked 
that when the pressure upon the water in the boiler is 
lowered, a portion of the free caloric in the water will be 
employed to form steam \ and this takes place whenever, 
by either an increased consumption of steam in the 
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m^ne» or a reduced firing, the prctsure in the boiler is 
lessened t erapomtion wiU then continue till the tempera- 
ture of the water ^sumes that corresponding mth the 
pressure of the steam. Now the evaporation thus pro* 
dueed will be the more rapid, and last the longer, the 
greater the quantity of water in the boiler; and this water 
content thus tends to act as a provision gainst a too 
sudden diminution of pressure by a relaxed firing. On 
the other hand^ the same provision also prevents too 
sudden an increase of pressure when the fire is increased ; 
since steiuD of a higher elasticity cannot be generated 
before the whole volume of water has acquired the cor- 
responding temperature; and this requires a longer time 
in proportion as the volume is greater. Thus boilers with 
a large water content work^ for these reasons^ much more 
regularlyi even with a less regular firing ; and the greater 
the volume, the greater the regularity. We must not, 
however, be led, on this account, always to give the 
greatest content possible, but must, as in so many other 
matters, adopt the golden mean between the extremes of 
irregularity on the one haud^ and unnecessary waste of 
time, fiiel, and material on the other. 

This mean is better arrived at by experience than by 
complicated calculations. In my own practice I have 
adopted the rule, founded on my own experiment and 
observation, that for every ei^hi or ten square feet of 
heating surface, there should be allowed one etikic fool 
of water content- This rule is to be observed even in 
tubular boilers with small tubes, if they are provided with 
receivers or separators. How little this practice has been 
followed in the majority of tubular boilers, must be too 
obvious to need demonstration. 
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ßS, Of equal importance with the consideration of the 
water content of a boiler, is that of its steam ^ace. It is 
wonderful to observe how contratUctcjry are the rules laid 
down for guidance on this point. But since contra- 
dictory rules are useless, I pass them entirely over^ and 
turn again to my own experience. High -pressure engines 
have on this head a great advantf^e over low-pressure, 
especially if they are w^orked expansively. They have 
a much less volume of cylinder to be filled^ and since 
the steam space must bear a direct proportion to this, 
a less space is required for a given power as the pressure 
is greater and the steam used more expansively. 

The following considerations should lead us to a just 
determination of the proportion between the two- 

{a.) The steam space should be so large, that in the 
discharge from the boiler to the cylinder, the pressure 
in the former should not fall in any considerable de- 
gree, and the mercury in the manometer steam gauge 
should not exhibit any considerable fluctuation, I find 
this condition is fulfilled under all circumstances in 
my engines when the cubic content of the steam space 
is at a minimum twenty times as great as the space 
to be filled with steam in the cylinder- If it can be 
made greater, consistently with the other arrangements 
of the boiler, so much the better. 

(i,) The steam space should be capacious enough to 
prevent the danger of priming* The water in the 
boiler has always a tendency to rise immediately under 
the steam opening when the discharge takes place and 
the pressure is diminished ; but I have found that the 
proportion of space I have above mentioned is suffi- 
cient to prevent this, especially if due care is taken 
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that the steam upcning i^ sufficiently elevated above 
the WÄter levels and is situate over that portion of the 
▼ater where the least eballition is likely to take place ; 
for instance, as far as possible removed from tlie de- 
bmchemetUs of the tubes. 

How few of the motleni tubular boilers conform to 
tiiese requirements ! ** 

69. The present will be the most convenient place for in- 
troducing an investigation of the question^ — what amount 
0^ heated surface ifeuerberührungsfläche) is necessary for 
a certain power? 

Oti no point connected with steam engines has there 
been more error than on this. It is most remarkable to 
see the strange views which have been held respecting the 
sources of the evaporative power of the boilerj and^ among 
these, one of the strangest is the idea that this power 
depends upon the water content or the water surface, 
irrespective of the amount of surface exposed to the fire. 
Rules based on these erroneous principles will be found in 
many English works on the steam engine.. But the 
dimensions and proportions of high-pressure boilers seem 
to have been altogether involved in confusion. It has 
been imagined that because the engines themselves, or 
their cylinders^ have been of less magnitude than fur low- 
pressure engines of equal power, therefore the size of the 
boilers might also be proportionately diminished, and a 
less amount of heating surface might suffice* Thus we 
often find only about five square feet per horse-power 

" The Author herct in Ihe originjü^ it Tcry severe, and not without rcaaon, 
upon the many falUicjcs polilished in Euglaqd, some uf Iheai iit in authori- 
tative ilrf*i» upon this polut.-^T», 
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allowed in such engines, and sometimes indeed less than 
this. Now although it is quite true that a high-pressure 
engine does require a less volume of steam in proportion 
to its effect, yet it by no means follows that the heating 
surface is to sustain the same proportionate diminution. 
If it is so diminished, no wonder that it is found requisite 
to increase immoderately the size of the furnace, and thus 
to introduce the most monstrous disproportion between 
this and the dimensions of the boiler. I have frequently 
seen one foot of fire allowed to four of heating surface ; 
n!\d have never met with an instance where a correct 
proportion was maintained. Errors of this kind are re- 
medied by forcing the intensity of the fire, but this always 
involves a greater expenditure of fuel^ and an increased 
wtH\r aixl tear of the boiler and furnace. Is it possible 
rtmt fuel can be economized under such circumstances? 
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acted upon by an equal fire^ will produce an equal amount 
of evaporation at all pressures^ we obtain a rule that the 
fife surface should at least be equal at all pressures, for an 
equal quantity of water evaporated. 

When the surface is so arranged that the greatest pos- 
sibte amount of heat is abstracted by the boiler^ this should 
be testified by the temperature of the current whicli 
escapes into the chimney being reduced to nearly that of 
the boiler j and the more the former exceeds the latter^ so 
much the farther are the arrangements from perfection! 
and the greater the loss of heat and fuel.** 



70, The foUo^iing are the rules I have been led to by 
my experience and researches t 

(fl-) High-pressure boilers should have much greater 
surface exposed to the heated current than hitherto 
generally given them. For high as well as low pressures 
the allowance should be — 

For small engines of from one to six horse-power, 
14 square feet per horse-power; 
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the BQAJority of low-prciäure engines require U to 2 cubic feet, and llieTcforc 
WftU's nile agrees tolerably wcU with tbe one I bave given furth*^r on. Tbis 
fiiftt man followed always tbe palli of experience, — tbe only direct road 
tQ kiii^wkdge ; bb active life was &pcnt Dot in ciücubtiona but m tbe work of 
bift lalioratoiy. Watt appeared li a dazzling mcleof whose brilljant mjr 
illuitiined the dnrknesft of bii age. But his ligbt i^ csxting ukhed, atjd since 
bb time iU place haa only been snpplifid by the dim tapers of his foUowcrs 
Add tniitators, who^e ilulnefisi ^eems rather to recall tbe ancient darkni^&s than 
to per|jetnate or renew the Bpletidonr which his great spirit threw upon lb« 
world, 

[We beg to Uke sn exception here In favour of the G>rtibb men. — Tr.] 
^* It is possible ta tnake tbe snioke current pass olf into the chimney nt a 
tcmpcraiuri* eveo lower than Ibat of ibe ttteain in the Jioiler, and 1 iietieve 
thii » common in Cornwall Sec * Treatise OD tbe Corniah Engiiic,' Art. 130, 
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From sir to twenty-five horse-power^ 12 feet per 
horse-power; and 

From twenty^five fipwards^ 10 feet per horse-power. 
WitJi tliese proportions a less surface oi ßre-grate 
than usual will sufficei I allow 

In engines tmiier twenty-five horse-power, 1 square 
ot of grate for 14 feet of heated surface; 
In larger engines, 1 square foot to 16, 
Under these proportions I find that no more heat 
eaeapes into tlse chimney than is necessary to produce 
a moderate draught ; the fuel is economked ; and ujidue 
wear and tear prevented, 

{h,) The surfaces should be so placed m tlic furnace 

that tlic heated currents may be made^ as much as poa- 

alblei to impinge perpendicularly upon them. The 

hmk is by this plan most quickly and completely ab- 

•ortkedi^ but it is not always free from difficulty in its 

^ipfilteAtion. The most advantageous arrangement is 

^nttHMi the current strikes upwards in a zigzag direction 

HhniMHlg the tubes of a tubular boiler^ so that after it has 

^^l^llliiJi tkruugh the narrow spaces between the lowest 

I Mf^ of tubes, it impinges upon the tubes themselves 

Hi ilit i«<«mk1 nmge^ placed immediately over the spaces 

blh* tNWtr ; and so on among the whole- The current 

, ^lirUbd inio tbin sheets, whose heat is much 

dhitiicted than in the large Hues of the 

^^Ivr, where only the external part of the 

>%?lw^jifc^* into immediate contact with the sur- 

The plan 1 have here recommended 

tl in the second form of boiler I 

minutely describe. 
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" 71 • Many improvers of boilers have tried means of in- 
cneasiog the evaporative power without giving a greater 
extent of heating surface | by introducing bito the boiler 
pebbleSj sbaTings, saw-dust, brass wire, shot, &c. I have 
found some of these actually increase the evaporation, in 
a degree generally depending on their conducting power, 
Tlje heat appears to pass easily from the heated surfaces 
of the boiler to the loose metallic bodiesj and to be distri- 
buted tbus over an increased surface to the water/* 
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72, I have now another question to consider which is 
of the greatest importance with high -pressure boilera — 
namely, how great their diameter should be- On this 
point also there is much error existing. We constantly 
find a diameter of 5 or 6 feet given to vessels intended to 
bear a pressure of 4 or 5 atmospheres ; indeed a less dia- 
meter than 3 or 4 feet we seldom meet with; under 2 feet^ 
never- 
Many rules exist for calculating the diameter and thick- 
ness of metal of boilers of various construction and mate- 
rial;** but these do not touch the principal question^^ — 



** Mr, WiJJianiÄ, of Liverpool, has lately taken out a patent for a new 
method of iocrea&irtg the traninuftslon of beat to vessels containing vioier or 
üUier fluids* by inserting metallic peg* or conditclora through the portions of 
the vessel acted on by the fire ; t!ius increasing the surface both im^arilly and 
CHitwardii'. 1 had at an earlier date attempted son^ethin^ flimilafi bitt found 

»that the oiEvdatioD od the outside, &ad the deposit on the inside, frustrated all 
my attempts. 

[Tliia invention* emhodicfl however in i more comprebeuaiTe claims forma 
the subject of a fiatent laken out alwut eight or tc'n years ago by Mr. John 
^Sylvester, of Lomlon.-^T«.] 

** One of the hc»t trentiaeji on thi» subject ia that by Professor Jobnaon, at 

' the Frmnldin In»titutc. It may he found in Ihc ' Reijcrtory of I'ntent In- 

tetitioos/ Jeufjuary, 1832, p* 44. The foimiiL'c seem, bo^^ever* to mc uuperfectp 
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how &r we may increase the diameter consistently with 
safety. Nor indeed are such formuke necessary if we limit 
our boilers to a certain size^ or confine them to a given 
diameter in all cases. Further^ such rules are to a certun 
extent mischievous, in that many manufacturers may trust 
too implicitly to them, and fall into a dangerous confi- 
dence which may subsequently prove entirely misplaced. 
If we determine to retain the same size of vessel for all 
cases, the dimensions and thickness will be soon found by 
experience, without any great amount of trouble. 

According to my views, a satisfactory degree of safety 
may be obtained in two ways. Either 

(a.) By making the diameter as small and the thick- 
ness as great as possible ; whereby the vessel is enabled 
to M-ithstand a pressure very much greater than usual, 
and to remain secure even after considerable wear : or. 
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enough; whether the material be iron or copper: the latter 
Wing a weaker metal, would theoretically require a greater 
tliickness tban iron, but I find tliisj or even ^V ^^ *^ ^^^^ 
enough. I have proved that such plate wiU tear open 
without danger. In three instances, copper vessels of this 
construction liave burst without doing the least damage ; 
and in one of these cases I was standing opposite the 
fire-door and looking into the furnace at the time the 
accident occurred, but I did not receive the sliglitest in- 
jury. *^ Oliver Evans made the diameter of his cylindrical 
boilers 2 feet, and their thickness 2 lines : they seldom pro- 
duced any mischief, but simply opened in rents which 
caused no damage* It would be well worth investigation 
whether, even for boilers of large diameter, thin metal is 
not less dangerous than thick. There appears every pro- 
bability that the former would produce nothing but a 
harmless rent, where the latter would cause a most 
destructive explosion, scattering fragments in every direc- 



*' TIjjs wa* with an engine of ten hora^-powert erected by nie at a paper 
mftniifHctory at Batzaw. I was called io by the foreitiacii on account o£ the 
engine having begun to elacken its speed. I fotind nothing the matter fiith 
tlje engiue itself, but turned to the boiler« and immediately perceived that 
the float had considerably «unli, J quickly opened the fire-door, to check the 
cnmhustion; and bs 1 looked into ibe fwrnacc to examine the Intensity of the 
fire^ liie e^plojiion took place. It was accompanied with n dull rpport in the 
funiaec, A portion of the fuel and some steam and water crackled {pra$»fiJifn) 
tround me» but mthout hurting me ; aud after an examiimtion I found a rent 
2 feet long, and in one place 6 inches wide, in one of the lower tubes* Not- 
withatandlng this explosion, not a atone of the furnace was diBplaceil, not c\en 
in the thin division wall hetweeo the tubes* 

Both the other e^plosions I huve naified were equally barnde^i. One waü 
in a large, the other tn a «mail tube. Both were caused by a defieieney of 
watery and in tioth instances the fire-door was shoe, tn the first case a few 
»l«nea were displaced, but with so little force thtit tliey were not reniovc^l a 
aou|ik of po^a from tUdr original poftition. 

G 
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tion. For copper vessels^ I would adopt the tliin metal 
without hesitation. 

In my second form of boiler^ I have adopted thin 
copper tubes which alone are exposed to the action of the 
fire^ upon the principle already stated ; mz.^ that they may 
form the weakest part of the whole boiler ; and therefore, 
if a rupture takes place^ it can only happen in the tubes^ 
from which J on account of the tenacity of their material 
and their small diameter^ no danger can arise. It must 
not be forgotten that the thinner the tubes are made, the 
more quickly they transmit the heat from the fire to the 
water they containj^ 

73- The question, what metal is most suitable for the 
construction of boilers, is almost answered already. Cop- 
per is in every respect the best material^ not only on 
account of its extraordinary tenacity, which prevents its 
flying in pieces, but also because it is a better conductor 
of heat than iron. It is dear, costing nearly five times 
as much as iron j but when old it may be disposed of 
advantageously, and will generally realize at least half 
its original price. 

When fuel is used which evolves acids of sulphur in 
the combustion, as is the case with many kinds of turf 
and pit coal, copper is more affected than iron: the 
former is, however, less susceptible of injury from rust, 
and upon the whole may be pronounced the more durable 
of the two. For steam navigation copper is much to be 
preferred, as it is less injured by the action of sea water, 
An iron boiler under such circumstances seldom lasts 

'^ Thick iiietalf Uowrveri tend», by atoiing lip heat, to rt^^tatt the actiar* 
of ifrefuiar ft ring, tike a l&rge \«alcr content. Sec Art. 67. 
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ledger than four years, while a copper one will endure 
iereiij without requiring removal from the vessel for any 
eitensive repair.** With fresh water an iron boiler will 
last usually seven years. Iron is, as already remarked^ 
more cohesive and firm [haltbar und fest) than copper, 
but does not retain its toughness «o long; it flies in 
pieces, and does mucli mischief on Explosion* 

Other metals than these two are seldom used for 
boilers, except for some detached apparatus; such as gun- 
metal {meBSimj) for valves^ cocks, floats, &c. This metal 
has also of late been used for the small tubes of the 
Stephenson locomotive engine, as more durable than 
copper. It also expands more equably with the iron of 
the boiler, and is therefore less bkely to produce derange- 
ment of the connections» 

Copper tubes have the great advantage that they may 
be joined with hard solder {schlügcloth). Joints so made, 
if properly done, are not only much more likely to be 
tight than riveted ones, but are usually firmer and more 
tenacious than the substance of the metal itself ♦ In eases 
where my copper boilers burst I have always found the 
soldered parts undamaged, whereas iron boilers always 
give way at the riveted joints, these being the weakest 
parts of the whole» This is evident, since the rivet-holes 
remove a large part of the metal; and the closer the 
rivets are placed, the weaker the boiler becomes. Many 
boiler-makers adopt a double row of rivets, placing them 
wider apart, and the rivets in one row opposite the spaces 
in another- Whether this plan is attended mth advan- 
tage I cannot say, not having the warrant of experience 

*» Vyt the evidence of Mr Joshua Fldd, on the question of ateaui oavig 
Uon tf> fndiu.^' Meehanic's Magtziiie/ No. 620» p. 24 9> 
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for decision* Of my boilers^ only iron ones of the first 
described kind are riveted ; these are done in the simple 
manner^ but with the greatest care. 

It has been asserted that copper^ when used in com- 
bination with iron in the construction of steam boilers^ in- 
duces a galvanic action destructive in some degree to both 
metals^ but particularly to the iron.*^ I have, however, 
constantly used both in combination in my boilersj but 
have not found this effect to ensue- It is indeed very 
difficult to construct copper boilers without using some 
iron in conjunction with them, particularly for bolts and 
fasteningSj for which copper or brass would be too weak 
to make the joints perfect and durable. But when has 
it ever been found that in the engines themselves, where 
several metals, such as iron, copper, brass, tin, and lead, 
have been used together, that any such destructive gal- 
Tanic action has ensued ? And yet in many of these 
cases the parts have been equally exposed to the com- 
bined action of heat and moisture.** 

74. I now come to treat of the appendageM to the bmler* _ 
And first of 

THE FEEDING APPARATUS. 

In modern times the opinion has considerably gained 
ground, that explosions of boilers seldom occur in con- 
sequence of a gradual increase of elasticity of ttie steam. 
On the contrary, unequivocal proofs have been presented 

^ JanviffT on Steam Vesael» and their Engines* 

*^ Tho Author after tins msiMts a short pi^sn^c on hoilen qf inject tun: tUis 
1 hnvc not tlioiigUt it necessary to copy. Suck boilers are wttitMly known 
Among Englbh cngineers^^-Tn* 
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in many cases that the accident has beeri preceded by 
a diminution instead of an increase of elasticity. Now 
in the gr^t majority by far of such instances, it has been 
füund tljat this was accompanied by a sinking of the water 
lerel below its proper hne. I have in a former part of 
my work treated of this occurrence as one of the probable 
causes of explosion J but without reference to this, the 
undoubted fact that such a sinking has frequently ac- 
companied accidents of this nature^ is sufficient to induce 
the necessity of great attention being paid to the perfection, 
in principle^ manufacture, and action, of the apparatus for 
the supply of water, M 

unfortunately, however, it must be admitted that the 
oimplaints we so commonly hear of the un trustworthiness of 
apparatus of this kind, especially in high- pressure engines, 
are not without ground; for many of the machines ordi- 
narily constructed for supplying boilers are very imperfect, 
and in their use entail constant danger of failure. Much 
ingenuity has been expended on this object,'^ but yet with 
httle success. The improvement of the feeding apparatus 
is attended with much more difficulty than appears at first 
sight; but it seems to me that this difficulty is much 
enhanced when attempts are made to get rid of the old ■ 
apparatus, the pumpj and to substitute new contrivances 
in its room ; for all such, as experience has shown, involve 
more defects in themselves that are inherent in the ma- 
chine they are intended to supersede. 

75, Almost all substitutes for the feed-pump depend on 

^ Here the Author refers in Ihe deacripHons of apparatus by II^U, Praiiktin» 
Jr^kt, Potter, Taylor, Pequeur and HalleU«, WilUuni, Baitdcley, White, FoSi 
Scguler, Pcrtti Taylor «ud Davii« WkitclsWp and others. 
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one principle^ the only yariations being in the mode of its 
application, A chamber is put in commmiicatioD alter- 
nately with a water reservoir and with the steam boiler* 
From the former it fills itself with water, and when this 
commnnication is interrupted and that with the boiler 
openedj the contents are allowed to flow into the boiler. 
The entrance of the water into the chamber is effected 
partly by its gravity and partly by the condensation of the 
steam which finds its way into the chamber from the boiler 
when the water is discharged. Many of these apparatus 
have been so arranged tliat they would only fill the boiler 
to a certain height, namely, the prescribed water line, 
the action of the apparatus ceasing spontaneously when 
this level is attained. 

The opening and closing of the communications to the 
chamber are usually effected by means of cocks. In many 
instances, the whole depends upon a single one, which 
contains the chamber in itself, and by its motion presents 
its openbig alternately to the passage from Übe water 
vessel and to that from the boil er * 

All these apparatus have, however, been attended with 
but little success, and as often as new improvers have 
attempted to revive them, so often have they again fallen 
into oblivion. One principal cause of this failure is, that 
the cocks and rubbing apparatus employed to change the 
motion have soon become deranged by the deposit from 
the water, and the variations of temperature to which they 
have been exposed. This derangement would of course 
be greater in proportion as the rubbing surface was more 
extensive; and on this account those machines which 
enclosed the chamber within themselves have usually most 
disappointed the hopes of their patrons. 
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rS. The farce-pump hitherto commonly in use has in 
every respect the ad^-antage over all tliese contrivances, if 
we leave out of view the expendihire of power, sometimes 
not inconsiderable, necessary to work it. When, how- 
evcFj a proper construction is adopted, which will enable 
the action of the pump to be relied on, its simplicity and 
convenience will always much outweigh any objection that 
can ]>e brought against it on the ground of its consumption 
of power. But hitherto most of these force-pumps hare 
been far from perfect- Among the defects most common^ 
1 may name especially a faulty construction of the plunger 
and its stuffing-boxes^ or of the piston, cylinder, valvesj 
&c-^ &c- For example, the plunger may be badly turned 
and not exactly cylindrical, and the stuffing-boxes too 
large and badly packed; or the cylinder may be care- 
lessly and unequally bored, and the piston imperfectly 
leathered,^ — so that air will enter and destroy the efficiency 
and legularity of the action. Or the openings may be 
so situated that air which has once entered cannot be 
again expelled. Or the valves may be faulty in many 
ways : — they may not be made of the proper metal {gun- 
metal, ffiemn^)^ but of some other which will soon ox y date ; 
— they may be too heavy, so as not to open with sufficient 
ease;^ — they may be imperfectly and improperly fitted to 
their seats; — they may give too little opening;— they may 
be badly guided, and be liable to fall improperly back 
upon their seats * — their stalks may be too short, or may 
shake in their guides, or may be liable to wedge and stick 
fast, or to be easily fixed by impurities in the water; — 
their surfaces of contact may be too broad, or too narrow, 
or too conical; — they may be unprovided with proper 
arrangements for withdrawing them for repair or cleaning 
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when they become leaky or foul ; for these pumps require 
a constant watch fulness^ and all their parts shotild be easy 
and convenient of access when derangement is observed. 
If these defects exist, it may be safely asserted that the 
pumps will often fail in their dut) , and will require a great 
expenditure of time and trouble to put them in order again^ 
thereby causing the most inconvenient and dangerous in- 
terruptions in the action of the engine to which they are 
attached. 

To the before-named imperfections we may add others ; 
such as an improper height of the suction-pipe^ preventing 
the entrance of the water in sufficient quantity under the 
plunger, especially when warm water is used for the feed, 
by which vapour may be generated and the vacuum neees* 
sary for the action of the pump destroyed. Or the strainer 
may be too wide in the mesh^ whereby impurities may 
find their way inside; — or too narrow, so as to be soon 
stopped up; — or it may be improperly plaeed^ so that the 
inpunties of the water may collect against iU Or the air- 
iUck^ which is often attached to the pump to discharge 
my ^ that may have entered, (and which by the lief ore- 
faulty position of the openings may not be 
imi its way out otherwise^) may be productive of 
^MB»^ ^^<*^ SP^» ^y admitting air instead of discharging 
f Coek% 80 inconvenient to manage, ought never 
, if Ihe pump is properly made. 

from defects in the construction of the 

er causes may arise to obstruct or in- 

U such as faults of the attendant, 

' cure on tlie state of the apparatus, 

f«fify the water from straws, chips, 

varieties of dirt which may be 
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liable to acdunulate th^rcn. Or :L* j^roirnr ültt :* 
unfavourable to cleanliness, as i:i ?f=Lri- t-tt: rt*. pd- 
works^ grinderies. sav.i!:ills. te. Or il«* -»Tr-tr itscj: nay 
be naturallT bad. containing in:r^:rr5« •:: x n-fcii^-nl :c 
chemical nature that may hare a de^cric-nr-r tcer: "^rj»:- 
the working of the pump or the sÄie :f rejo-T :■: its -nn-.-ij 
parts. Against such evils as these zjctHhz ':•-- car» i^i 
continual watchfulness can pnnide a rerzefy. 

THE SAFETY APPASATUS. 

77* Safety-Talves are also often of rery defective ob- 
struction. One of the principal hzl^ is tie hce of 
contact (dichtungsflächt being made too broad. Tr.:* lis 
the great disadvantage, that when the vlItc is cper.ed. 
the steam^ penetrating between the coricsl faces o: the 
valve and its seat, acts upon a considerably larzer rirface 
than when closed ; and as a consequence the valve, once 
opened, will not shut again till the pressure is diminished 
below the elasticity which opened it, and which is supposed 
to be the normal pressure. I have frequently remarked 
that under such circumstances the elasticity has been 
diminished upwards of two atmospheres before the valve 
closed : the use of a good manometer will show the fact. 

Another fault frequently found in the construction of 
safety-valves is making them of iron. Such valves rust 
easily, and stick fast, as I have often witnessed in Eng- 
land." Gun-metal valves are not indeed entirely free from 
this danger, but are much less liable to it than iron ones. 
It is to be recommended that all valves should occasionally 
be lifted from their seats, and their state examined. This 

» Vide • Mechanic's Magazine/ No. 8G2. 
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precaution woald render Üim me oi two Talres to one 
boüer unnecessary ; an an-angement often reoommeDdecl^ 
but seldom found to be of much practical utility ; for the 
reason that the one which b nsiially locked up is ne- 
glected^ and soon becomes useless.** 

78- Tlie cause of the sticking of safety-Talres often 
appears enveloped in mystery. Frequently this accident 
occurs in consequence of the presence of some substances 
in the water^ which^ being driven through the valve, be- 
come adhesive on drying, I have very often observed 
sticking take place immediately after a too wide opening of 
the valve with tlie hand, w^hereby generally some water lias 
been discharged with the steam j and thb has particularly 
happened when the water in the boiler has contained 
potatoes, clay^ or mud. Many wonderful and incredible 
stories have been related in reference to the sticking of 
valvesj and much more wonderful and incredible hypotheses 
have been invented to explain them ; but in most cases, 
were the exact circumstances more accurately known^ they 
would be found to be ranch less extraordinary, and capable 
of much more simple explanation than has been supposed. 
The invention of the safety-valve was one of the most 
important of any connected with the steam engine* It has 
been claimed by the Enghsh^ but is generally attributed 
to Papin. Whether he was actually the inventor does not 
appear to be made out with exactitude ; but it cannot be con- 
troverted that he was the first who made use of high-pressure 
iteam^ and that the first mention of the safety-valve is 
made among the records of the inventions he left behind,** 

3* IVWe*Cünvi«jh Engine; Art, U3. 

^ I hftve omitlcii a dlGreBp«ctful fiic«r at English a[»p)n>iiriallO]i of bveii- 
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conical safety-valve with lever and weight ap- 
pears to nie the best suited for the high*pressure en^ne, 
espedally if it is so arranged that the weight may be 
fastened in its place by a set-screw. The use of a spring, 
as adopted generally on locomotives^ does not seem ad- 
visable. If it is of steel J it easily rusts and fails in its 
action ; and if of brass, is liable in some measure to the 
same defect. Both lose in elastic power by heat, and can- 
not then be depended upon. 

It has been objected to conical valves that they do not 
long remain steam-tight^ but require very frequently to be 
re-tumed and ground; but I have not observed this even 
under the highest pressures, and conjecture that such 
an effect must have been caused by other circujnstances* 
Or perhaps values with flat seats may have been referred 
to. These ought never to be used, for they are not only 
proved by experience to be more liable to stick, but they 
require a larger ground face than conical valves, and are 
subject to other and greater objections. 



tjoti«, 1 am not aworc that our Uistoriaiia have laid claim to the iDTention of 
Vhe tafety-Talve, Other exceptions might easily be taken to the paragraph in 
Ibc texL 

W«iglited vakes or phigi opetiing upwards wftre iwcd before Papia'* lime 
for the purpose of allowing vapour enclosed in A vessel to cicape when it» 
prc*fiire ioLTcased bej-odil a cert air* aiiiouut. Some of the ancient siemn 
ileitici were thna fitted^ and apparatus of this description are noticed by 
£«ticnne and Lcbault, 15/4; Glauber, before 1650; and French^ 165L 
** Papin'» claim, therefore, la not to the \sJ\q itself, but to its improvements, 
or ratber to the mode of applying it by meajif of a kvcr and moveable weight 
(proposed by him in 1081 for hia digester); thereby not only preventing the 
valve from lielng blown entirely ont of it^ placei but regulating the pressnre at 
will, and rendering the device of universal ai^plicalion/' lie did for the safety- 
valve what Watt did for the stcojn engine itnelf^ namely, extended and 
genemlkcd it» use ; md is long as ibc safety-valve shall be used, tlie world 
wHl be bis dehlof. Vide Ewbank on llydranlic Machines,— Tr* 
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80. I have already spoten in another place of several 
kinds of safety apparatus^ such as fusible plugs, warning 
bells, sacks, &c., and multitudes of contrivances for the 
same object may be found recorded-'** I will only mention 
that all such as allow the escape of steam when the water 
level falls, appear to me obviously attended with more 
danger than they pretend to pro%'ide against. 

Tiie French Sodiie d^ Encouragement pour Vlndustrie 
Naimiatt havcj for a long time past, offered a prize for a 
perfectly satisfactory arrangement for the prevention of ex- 
plosion of stcani boilers. The invention^ however, of such 
mn arrangement would pre-suppose an exact knowledge of 
all the causes of boiler explosions, from which we are un- 
fortunately at present far removed, since almost all we can 
my on tlie subject rests upon bare hypothesis alone. We 
hiiv^? iJ ready seen that regulations for preventing the un- 
dHHf» Incnnise uf pressure are^ alone, insufficient to provide 
i^n»t dnngcr. Undoubtedly the Society would have 
«c4<tl uu^r^^ wisely had they offered a reward for a boiler 
^x)>losioTi should be unattended with disastrous 
i I thf Y wouhl then have laid the axe to the root of 
^il^ Mul llie state of our knowledge in regard to the 
, uf ^\j^*«ian would have been but of little matter. 
fulätUug this condition, we may contentedly 
gtvttMffj Sftfety arrangements, especially if we 
Hi secure engine attendants of good 
when they fulful their duty in a 
k niftnuc^r» afford more security than 
'5#ih iViUrived apparatus. If they are 
)ik Uke tH^wer of observation, they may 
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msäif interpret all tlie appeamuces which present them- 
seJFcs in the working of tlje machine, andj aided by a 
niBAometer^ may deduce therefrom the constant state of 
tbe eiraporative process. The important requisite is, that 
the attendant must thoroughly understand and take an 
interest in his machine j must constantly strive to bring 
it to the greatest possible degree of perfection ; and must 
hike his greatest pleasure and pride not only in increasing 
its effect^ but in maintaining the perfect cleanliness and 
repair of its individual parts, and the beauty of its ex- 
terna! appearance generally. The praise of his engine 
ought to inspirit him; while its detraction should be to 
him a source of discomfort.^^ Men of this class can^ how- 
€Ter, only be retained by those proprietors who them- 
selves take an Interest in their engines^ and personally 
show a good example to their inferiors by devoting their 
own attention to the care and improvement of their 
machinery. 

81, Safety-valves with pistons are sometimes used. A 
packed piston, weighted for a certain pressure, slides in a 
cylinder wliich has a gradual enlargement at its upper end. 
The piston-rod passes upwards through a guide, and carries 
the weight. When the steam rises beyond a certain 
pressure, the piston passes into the enlargement of the 
cylinder^ and the steam finds room to escape round it 

*? 1 hflTC noticed with true pleasure the extraordtniuy intereit whjeli an 
engine alteudmit in England alwava feds for hi£ engine. It is \ih jo^t hh 
piidc* He fejoit'es when it is pnwaefl, ar>d treats ihme ^ bo find fault vrith it 
with pity And contempt, TUis warm and lively interest generally tend» con- 
ificlembly to the exaggeration of the clmracter of the machine, on which 
aceonnt wü c&n hnt seldom place mnch Irnsit in the atatetnenti of cngint" 
attvndantA a£ to the UÄeful effect or the consumption of fuel 
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n. TlicmiORietets are only of tsse as safety apparatus 
rnhMM diey act quickly, and when their indkations are fre- 
^/MOÜj compared mth tliose of other gauges. By them- 
letvas they are neither true indicators of the elastictty in 
the boiler (since low-pressure steam may be OTeftrhargcd 
with caloric), nor arc they to be trusted for giving warning 
of other dangers. In my opinion^ they may well be dis- 
ptttsed with, being very fragile^ and requiring great care 
in their fixing and management. 
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PRESSURE OArGES. 

1 8S.. AmoDg arrangements for faciUtating the control of 
I piw»iire ill the boilers of high-pressure engines, may 
W amied principally the manometer, an instrument well 
V»**^wu. After once proved, it is eminently trustworthy, 
HhI h^eomea indispensable to the engine attendant in 
his firing according to the varying pressure of 
ü in the boiler. In high-pressure engines the 
inercury gauge used for low pressure cannot be 
the mercury column would be required in- 
kftug« This is to be regretted; for this 
ll Widoubtedly more simple and secure^ and 
' ^ 4liii|fMitttit than the manometer, which has 
%l iw cmse of a vacuum being accidentally 
"»# ^Mtt<»r« ihe mt above the mercury is so 
^f^ TW cuily way to prevent this danger 
^ s^ Iho connnuntcation between the 
• t4iV<>«^v&\H^t<'r by a cock while the engine is 
. « im^f^M Ihe WiUt with a \-acuum-valTe. 
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Ginge» for ateam pressure on the principle of the 
spring steelyard have often been recommended. Upon 
an mstrument of tliis description is fixed a smaU piston, 
working steam-tight in a cylinder exposed to the pres- 
sure of the steam. The more the pressure increases, the 
higher rises the piston^ and the resistance of the spring, 
increasing in like ratio, is indicated by an index pointer. 
But it is impossible to expect exactitude in an instrument 
of this description, where the variable friction of the 
piston must so much influence the correctness of the 
I indications. 

^^^^ WATEH GAUOHS AND 1VBOULATOE8. 

f 84, The apparatus for ascertaining and regulating the 

' height of the water in the boiler is of the greatest 
importance. According to the present state of our 
knowledge, we believe by far the majority of explosions 
to have resulted from the water level in the boiler haying 
sunk too lowj and therefore the indication of this level 
cannot be too secure and exact* 

A host of arrangements have been proposed for this 
object^ and among these the common gange-cocks are 
perhaps the most imperfect of alL They ought most 
especially to be banished from low-pressure engines, al- 
though they are almost universally used for these, espe- 
cially in England, But in no case do they give any 
certain indication of the height of the water in the boiler. 
When, for example, the lower cock is opened, the water 
which issues tends to evaporate instantaneously into 
steam by the reduction of pressure, and it becomes diffi-J 
cult to tell whether water or steam is observed. And 
when the upper gauge is opened, tlie water level i*^ 
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the imniccJiate neighbourhood of the internal aperture^ 
of the pipe rises so much (in accordance with a well- 
known result whenever a current of steam is igsuing from 
a boiler) as often to deliver water mth the steam, to a 
considerable extentj even although the general water level 
in the boiler may stand at its proper and normal line.^* 
Moreover^ there are other evils attending the use of these 
gauge-cocks. 'Hie steam or water discharged endangers 
the observers, besides being the source of much dirt and 
deleterious moisture in the boiler and engine-rooms. The 
Inconvenience of manipulation of these cocks, compared 
with others which require but a single glance to read their 
indication^ also point them out as much inferior* 



85. Besides gauge-eocksj water gauges are reduced to two 
kinds; viz., floats and glass tubes, both which are too well 
known to need description. Both have their advantages 
and defects. The defects of Üie float are its sluggishness 
and want of sensibility ; — of the glass tube, its liability to 
fracture, and to the loss of its transparency after long use,** 
Glass tubes are moreover uncertain in their action, from 
the liability of their connections with tlie boiler to be 
stopped up by dirt in the w^ater. These connections are 
frequently furnished with cocks, which it is said might be 

* S«e the rescATchea of Iht AmmcAn Boiler Commissfon. ' Mechanic's 
U^^ne,^ No. 6GG, &c. Sec dio * Comish Eogine,* Art* 148 : * Repertory of 
fjeal InTeotions,' Sept. 1832, p. IBG : * Bulletin de U Sog. pour TmcL tiiiU/ 
Ivfi. t^O. p^ 197. 

9 %, Mrier, of MulhAuaenr has protected (he tubes npon locomotiTc 
^^0 ^ IB tsStm^ lidilitioutü glas& tube, which also shield» them from Ihe 
F«IA lit* He has al»o contrived a simple arrangement for preserving 
These Improvements, however, reuiler the apparatitt 
See ^Bulletin de la Soc. ind. de Mulhausen,' 
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dosed in case of the fracture of the tube ; but it seems to 
me that after such an accident it would be next to im- 
possible to get at them in the midst of the scalding dis- 
cbftfge which would ensue. 

B6. Floats are simpler instruments than glass tubes, and 
if their defects are removed^ are not much exposed to ac- 
cidentp I have in my practice found them always the best 
and most certain indicators^ since I have succeeded in im* 
proving their construction. On the old plan, the floats 
hang on thick wires or rods, which pass out of the boiler 
through stuffing-boxes, and are attached to one end of a 
lever whose other end supports a weight of sufficient mag- 
nitude to keep the stone floating. This arrangement^ how- 
ever, hinders the motion and free play of tlie machine: the 
Üiick wires, especially if of iron, soon become ojcydated, 
and cause great friction in the stuffing-boxes, which the 
floats do not possess sufficient force to overcome, since 
thb force is only derived from tlie difference of specific 
gra\^ty between the float and the water j or at least they 
roust be of great magnitude in order to act with the sensi- 
bility necessary for tubular boilers, where the water re- 
ceivers are small. I shall hereafter show my improved 
construction of these floats. 

Tlie material of which the floats are made is very 
important. At first 1 tried hollow copper bodies, but I 
found these frequently collapsed, for I could not make the 
copper sheet st'xing enough without intrenching too much 
on their power of flotation. Such floats are also too light 
and moveable, and, following even the slightest movements 
in the water, keep in a state of continual oscillation winch 
much detracts from their value as indicators. A 

H 
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float should not rary by such alight movements in the 
boiler, but should remain steady at the line of water le%*elt 
Stones fulfil this condition best, and they are therefore 
much preferable to hollow bodies. Of course a part of 
their gravity must always be balanced by a counter-weight. 



87. In my high-pressure engines I have altogether 

abandoned the plan of regulating the water level or 

supply to the boilers by any self-acting apparatus» I have 

found by experience that such arrangements soon become 

defective and useless^ most of them being out of the reach 

of observation; and when so, they place the boiler in a much 

worse and more dangerous position than without them, — 

If floats act upon regulating cocks or valves, these latter 

soon stick or otherwise get out of order, either through 

the changes of temperature and the action of the water, or 

on account of the deposition of earthy matter within them. 

But the worst of all such apparatus is, that they give the 

boiler attendants a dangerous idea of security, and tend 

tu make them careless of their duty, and to prevent them 

beatuwing proper attention upon the height of the water 

in the boilers and the condition of the feeding apparatus. 

1 hx^ lUnys found that in order to make these persons 

^itlchf^ and careful, their duty must not be made too 

«KT ittd cxmvruient for them» If they know that the 

^iMt Wwl iu the boiler regulates itself, they will trouble 

Kttk ftlnrnt the feed apparatus at all 5 but if 

)jKl^ (^jii^taiüly to imtch tlie varying height of the 

Ib4 tfektc^by lo Tffulate the admission of the water, 

MM|\jm^w r **^^'*'^ ai»d intt'Uectual state of activity 

l|i^^ (\\Hi* lHH*ou\ing mere machines, or 

^111^ l«kv tlie lower animals. The 
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ctuhon of the attendants is by this means also extended 
to the state of the pump and the whole feeding apparatus ; 
md should an J defect in the supply be apparent, the cause 
may be immediately discovered, and a remedy applied 
before any dangerous consequenees arise.^ 

ON THE PROVING OF BDI LEUS* 

88» I wiU say a few words on this head before 1 proceed 
to describe my own improvements* 

The general impression is, that a boiler is perfectly 
secure if proved by hydraulic pressure, before being used, 
to three times the elasticity of the steam it is destined to 
contain ; and much reliance is placed on this test, espe- 
cially for high -pressure boilers* For my own part I must 
honestly declare that I have not participated in this 
opinion ; for I am convinced that a boiler when heated is 
not to be considered in the same condition as regards 
strength, as when cold ; and that consequently atrial made 
in the latter state affords no security for the former. If 
boilers are made of given small diameters, and their 
strength proportioned to withstand a six or eight-fold 
pressure, — if they are constructed on correct principles, and 
above all things in such a manner that an explosion will 
not entail any considerable danger, — the process of proving 
is quite unnecessary, and does more harm than good, in- 
asmuch as it tends to expose the metal to an over-strain- 
ing which may afterwards produce dangerous rents and 
leaks when the heat comes to be appUed. Besides, this 
process only provides against such dangers as ensue from 
a gradual increase of the pressure of the steam, and not 

*• Vide Pule on the Cqjrjiiftb Engine, Art* 14?» 
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against those much more common ones arising from sud- 
den accidentSj such as the overheating of the plates and 
subsequent flow of water upon them. The Government 
regulations adopted in many countries with regard to steam 
engines and their boilers are often immature and unpracti- 
calj as may well be believed when we consider that they 
mostly originate with persons who know the steam engine 
only by what they hear or read of it. It appears to me 
that there are no means of proving the tenacity of boilers 
before used, which shall be perfectly satisfactory and 
suited to the subsequent conditions of their working. The 
only security is to be found in the character of the manu- 
facturer for uprightnessj conscientiousncssj ability^ talent 
for and experience in his caUing ; and in the skill and 
honesty of those who work under him. And after the 
machine has left his hands, the responsibility of keeping it 
in its pristine state of safety lies upon the user^ to whose 
order^ care, and interest it is confided» If Government 
regulations are to be provided at all, they should be 
directed more against the engine attendant than the engine 
builder» This would be to hit the right nail on the head ; 
for in this respect much is and ever will be wanting while 
temptations to intemperance and dissipation for people 
of this stamp exist and multiply. 



BESCRIPTION or THE AUTHOR 8 IMPROVED BOILEES* 

89- Having now, in these remarks upon high -pressure 
boilers and their apparatus generally, endeavoured to lay 
before the reader the true principles from wliich scientific 
and advantageous improvement should spring, I proceed to 
describe my own arrangements* My readers may thus be 
better enabled to judge how far these deserve to be called 
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impmrements, and ta «fiyreiiitL tbc Botitci vhkii Imy« 

led me to adopt them. 

I haTc abeady renttrked thmt I nxake me ol tvo UmIs of 
boilers for mj higb-pn^iiire giyi^ei. The fell kmd 
serves particuiartT for small eayngs of firom one to ttm 
horses^ power^ the second for those of s br^r sm* Both 
are tubtil&r boilers^ and mtk shall be described m Hs turn 
«s exactly and foUy i 
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I. DESCBIPTION OF TBE B01I.KB WOU SMALL SNGIKSS* 

90, Thiä first kind of boiler consLsta of tabes or 
of lafge diameter, which I constraet of plaie 
copper. Of these cylinders I take a greater or less nomber, 
and make them of various lengths and diameters^ aeoording 
to the power required and tiie cireamstanees of the case ; 
but I never let them exceed one foot^' in diameter. I 
always arrange them in two mws, one upper and one 
H lower^ and the lower ones are the smallest in diameter, 

■ Tlie thickness of every cy Under bears a constant ratio to 

■ its diameter ; and I use the following proportions for both 
I iron and copper : 



For 12 inches diameter^ the thickness is ( inch. 
s§ 8 or 9 f, ,p -fY » 



** The mcftfure uicd by the Autlittr in his drtwiitg»» and referred to in hU 
tett» \i the Hamburffk/oot (llumborger fuaa)« which, like our own, h dldded 
into 12 iochn (xotl), each subdivided into eightha. Tlib measure i% aharter 
than Dttri m the ratio of about 15 to 15 ; but for the i$ke of simplicity 1 hiv« 
allowed the stated dlmi^u&ioui to rf^Tnain the aame in the translatiou as in the 
original; and for all (iraetirnl purposes they miiy ht eoniidered as EfiglUh 



Tiie true l«rj|:lii of the liamburf h fofit is 
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One Upper and one lower c)^Under together will be called 
a pair J^ 

In fig. 3, such a pair is shown as fixed in the furnace, 
the latter being represented in a vertical section : a is the 
upper, Ä the lower cylinder. 

TTie two cylinders of each pair are connected with each 
other by a short vertical tube (c), situate either at the front 
or back end» — the front the best. This tube is usually 10 ^ 
inches long. Its she is dependent upon that of the boilen f 
If the latter is 12 feet long, the connecting tube should 
be 4 inches diameter ; if 8 feet long, 3 inches ; and for 
small boilers of 6 feet long, it should be at least 2i inches ^ 
diameter in the clear. ^ 

The ends of all the cylinders, both upper and lower, are 
closed mth strong cast iron covers : these may be adapted 
to only one end, but the operation of cleaning is much 
focilitated if both ends are so provided, 

Tlie lower cylinders (b) are quite filled with water ; the 
i^per ones (a) only half filled^ the upper half of these 
C|liiijers forming the steam space* See fig, 4, where 
liiice pairs of cylinders (a*, erf, and e/j) are shown in 
section ; o, Cy and e, referring to the steam spaces 
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or 
or 





28642 Prtnch tnetret. 
9397 Eiigltsh feet. 

ll-2*ei English inches _^ 

lw(* HABüburgh feet, or 0'ß264 English yirdi, 
Coatiiriit/ trlLdt' Hamburg, 

if it i* deiircd to reduce aity of the dtmensioiu 
«w E««fbK pqniv»l|^Dt», Or, multiply the Hambufgh 
«nl ili%iik h> M; the rtAuU KsiU be the cquivjaent iaifl 

|*Mr «r w> Iww t^uivAlenl to the origiual, which would 
^ Iki^tWfffAiniulktiUiitrdtbeoEieinthelext. Laytr 
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in die upper cylinders. Hie steani spaces of all the cylin- 
ders are connected with each other by rising connecting 
tubes (fig, 5 J ^, hf i) which open into a common steam 
pipe {k)^ lying across the boiler* The water apaces are 
united by similar tubes (fig, 6j h tw, «), proceeding hori- 
zoutalJy from tlie lower part of the covers of the lower 
cylinders, and opening into a common tube (o). 

Upon the steam -pipe (k) are fixed one or two safety- 
Talves (figs, 3 and 5^ /?), and the index (figs* Ij p^ and 
5j ^} of tlie float that shows the water level in the boiler. 
Upon the connecting tube (a) of the water spaces is a 
draw-off cock (fig, 6, r)* 

The connecting tubes leading to the steam-pipe {fig. 5, k) 
I place as far as possible from the tubes (c) which con- 
nect the upper and lower cylinders together, in order to 
prevent the ebullition from the latter carrying water into 
the steam-pipe and to the engine. 

The float also should be as far removed from these latter 
named tubes as possible, that it may act in still water, and 
not be subject to disturbance from the ebullition. 

The cylinders being open to each other, the water stands 
at exactly the same level in all. Any disturbance of this 
IcTel should be participated in as quickly as possible by 
the whole boiler, and for this reason the water connecting 
tubes (fig- 6, /, OT, n, o) should not be too small ; for large 
boilers 2 inches, for small ones IJ inch diameter in the 
clear, will suflice. 



91, When the cylinders are of iron, 1 construct them of 
plates riveted together i but when of copper, I join the 
sheets with hard solder. The connecting tubes are riveted 
to the cylinders in all cases* 





*■ 



The riveting of iron ej-liodefs is perfartoied in the orii* 
nun* way^ but with the greatest care, so AM. the jobts 
limy hv püffcctly sound. This is the mot« neoeanry nifeoe 
higli-])rc*SMirc3 steam is an exceedingly sobdle floid^ and 
fiiKU ith wny through the smallest crevicses. I use only 
lip row of rivelSi und these I drive in the usual roanner, 

f, rtHl4ii*L The rivet-heads I make strong and of large 
diameter, and the riveted ends I spread out by a stamp to 
a ^ooil extent in 11 hemispherical form. In this maiuier 
Ihvy »iv inntle to cover well the spaces between the rivets, 
and whiMi they contract by coolingj they thus compress 
Ihi^ plates more perfectly together* In order that the 
rivet luvlcii may attain the utmost regidarity of form and 
muiitioiv« I ixiff tlieni in preference to punching them, I 
IMII then euabted, before the operation^ to adjust the edges 
It^Hh^r^ which tnurh simplifies the process, and compen- 
m\t9i iu mtM degree for the extra trouble. Ttie more 
fiiMlty Iht flvtl^holcfi are arrangeth the more perfectly 
Wt ^k09 iUfd hy the rivets» and the better the joint when 
fllllliyd |\ir |tlates | inch thick, I make the rivets | inch 
Ih #|kHi^ti^r. and wet them 1 1 inch apart^ measured from 



W^ n^l inHw il l^»t muling the greatest care^ riveted iron 
M^i^ i^^u pii^vi^ perfectly tight. In order therefore 
W^(iJ^* ll^^i fc^s and to fit them for holding high-pressure 
1 1^4^ vmUHiii iHintrivances. If the leaks are few 

;, f, tjvo places, and let it remain one 

Ik Irnk« then rust up more or less 

^, ,(, unuaUy become tight; if not after 

^^1^ 1^1 Wmt iifter it.^ being three or four 
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times repeated. But if more important leaks remainj 1 
bcsaiear tbe joints or rivet-heÄds with the well-kiiowti 
imij cement (a compound of iron filings, sal-ammoniac, aud 
floi^'ers of sulphur, mixed up with water to the consistence 
of a paste) j" taking care not to use it in such quantity 
a» to corrode the metal to an injurious extent^ and apply- 
ing it where possible inside, that the pressure may rather 
tend to drive it into the crevices than out of theuu 

Iron cement is far preferable to any other material for 
making iron joints. It has the excellent property, that it 
becomes more sound and tight the longer it stands, so that 
cemented joints which at first may he a little leaky, soon 
become perfectly tight* 

TTiere is but little ground to fear for the soundness of a 
ffell-riveted iron boiler^ for in time the action of rust and 
deposit will stop almost any crevices. In order however 
to take all precaution, it is to be reconmiended that some 
clammy substance, such as horse-dung, bran, coarse meal, 
or potatoes, should be boiled in the vessel before it is 



** The foilowmg b the best way of preparing this iron cement. Tike 
16 parts of iron tilings» free frorü rust ; 3 parts puwckrLfl sal^aniinonmc 
[muri&te of ammoaia] ; and 2 p^a qf Üowera of aulpFnir : mix all together 
intinutely, and preserve the compound in a stoppcrcif vcusel kept in a dry^ 
place, until it is wanted for m&. Then take one part of the miiture, add it to 
12 puts of ckan Iron filings, and mix this new compound ^ith lo much water 
at will bring It to the eonsistenee of a paste {dieker ird, thick pap], having 
freiioualy a^lrled to the water a few drops of nidphurie acid. 

Instead of filing* of hammered iron, filing^; turnings or borings of east irott 
may be med ; but it must be remarked, that a cemtnt made entirely of cast 
iron is not so tenacious and firm m if of \^Tought iron ; it »ooner crumbtes atid 
breaks away. It is better to add a certain quant ity^ at least one -third, of the 
latter to the former. 

If leakä to be stopped with cement are very large, it may bo economized by 
addbg cteati river sand| but tiot lo the extent of mor« than a fourth of the 
irhole mABi* 
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used : a very small quantity also of the same kind of sub- 
stance may be put into the boiler when first set to work, 
TTiis will find its way into the crevices by the pressure 
mthin^ andj gradually hardening, will soon render the 
vessel perfectly sotind. 

By these means I have always succeeded in rendering 
my iron-riveted boilers perfectly steam and water-tight^ 
even for the highest pressure; and 1 have been much aa^H 
tontshed at hearing the complaints of others on this point. 

Copper cylinders, if they are well soldered, remain per- 
fectly tiglit as long as they last, and none of the before 
mentioned precautions are necessary with them. 



er- 



93. In order to fasten the covers upon the ends of the 
cylinders, whether copper or iron, I rivet upon each end a 
ring 2 or 2 J inches wide and f inch thick, placing the 
rivets in two rowSj those of each row alternating in position. 
The rivets of the second row from the end (in the upper 
cylinders 12 or 14, in the lower 8 or 10 in number) are pro- 
vided with projecting cyHndrical heads, | inch diameter, 
and projecting 1 inch ; upon these fit the eyes of |-inch 
screw eye-bolts, which pass through corresponding holes 
in the cover, and serve to fasten it against the cylinder 
end. The cast iron cover is 1 inch thick, and has a strong 
iron projection cast upon it which fits into the interior of 
the cylinder, Tlie edge of the cylinder abutting against 
the cover is fitted with great exactness, and turned if 
possible ; and a corresponding groove is turned in the 
cover, into which the end of the cylinder accurately fits- 
A ring of pure soft lead is introduced into this groove, 
and the joint is thus made tight between the two sur- 
faces. Tliis circular groove in the cover is indispensable 
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that Üie ring of lead may not flatten out when com- 



I make ose of this arrangement, viz*, the turned projec- 
tion and corresponding groove, in all cases where I use 
lead for the joint, and can strongly recommend it wherever 
sQusid and durahle joints are required. When lead U in- 
troduced between bare surfaces, it is always necessary to 
turn upon them narrow but deep grooves, into which the 
lead may be pressed when screwed upj so as to avoid 
Lateral extension. 

The arrangements just described are shown on an en- 
larged »eale in figs, 7 and 8. Tlie former is an external 
riew, the latter a section i a is the cover; b and c are eye- 
bolts^ and df rf, d, the cylindrical projecting rivet-heads, 
upon which they hold t ee is the projection on the cover 
which fits into the cylinder ; // is the groove into which 
the turned end of the cylinder enters^ and in which the 
lead ring is held ; ff^ is the ring riveted, by the rivets {d 
and /i)j upon the end of the cylinder 

In order to give still greater security to the covers and 
to the cylinders themselves in the direction of their lengthy 
when of larger diameter, a strong bolt, with a head at one 
end and a screw* and nut at the other, may be passed through 
both covers, running the whole length of the cylinder. 
This, however, interferes with the float, and is not necessary 
for cylinders which do not exceed 12 inches in diameter. 

As I have already stated, it is not absolutely necessary 
that both ends of the cylinders should have loose covers. 
In many cases, especially with short cyUnders^ conve- 
nient for riveting, one end may be of strong iron plate, 
riveted on. These ends should, if possible, be liam- 
mered into a spherical shape, I must^ however, again 
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observe that the process of cleaning is much facilitated 
when botli ends can be made to open; a considerattoii of i 
great weight. ^H 

94* The water -tube {6g. 6^ o) connecting the lower 
cylinders witli each other, I generally make of copper. 
It is beat situated outaide the back end of the fur- 
nace. Into thii tube open as many small connecting 
pieces (fig. G, /, m, n) as there are pairs of cylinders. 
They are furnished with strong iron flanches soldered 
[brasGed] on, by which they are screwed to the cylinder 
coversj the joints being made tight by interposing the 
douhie cüneSf hereafter described. One end of the junc- 
tion tube is furnished with a draw-off cock^ for emptying 
the boilers; the otlier end is stopped with a blank äanch, 
unless it is preferred to Introduce the feed water by this 
aperture. In order that the boiler may be completely 
emptied when tiie draw-off cock is used^ the pipe (o) must 
be connected to the cylinders at their lowest levels as 
otherwise water would remain within tlieni. For the 
same reason this connection is best made at the back 
end of the cylinders^ because they are fixed so as to incline 
a little downwards towards that end. J| 

This pipe and its eonneftions are ver^- apt to be en- 
crusted with the deposit fonned in the boilers, and it is 
therefore necessary they should occasionally be removed 
and cleaned, a very easy operation if constructed as I have 
described, 

I have in most cases introduced the feed water into 
this junction tube, for tlie reason that it would be thug 
distributed most regularly among all the vessels: but 
more recently I have found that by tliis arrangement not 
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only k tlie tube more exposed to the deposit of boiler- 

ttoncj but that tbis deposit distributes itself also into all 

tie erLbders, which is not the case when the water is 

Introduced into only one vessel j and that the upper one 

of the pair. Since the boiler^stone^ and especially the 

carbonate of lirae^ its prevailing ingredient, first begins to 

precipitate at the time when, and in the vessels whcre^ 

ebullition commences, it has a tendency, under the latter 

named arrangement, to deposit itself, as I have experi* 

enced, in the upper vesael alone. It is superfluous to 

show how much simpler, easier, and shorter this must 

render the process of cleaning. 

95, The connecting tubes between the upper and lower 
q'linders are made of cast iron when iron cylinders are 
used. They are of adequate strength, the metal | inch 
thick, and have a strong flanch cast on each end, curved 
to fit the upper and lower cylinders respectively. The 
joints are secured with six screw-bolts, | inch diameter, 
to each flanch, and made tight with iron cement laid in 
as thin a layer as possible between the flatiehes and the 
cylinders» 

For copper cylinders I make the connecting pipes in 
two pieces, screwed together in the middle by two strong 
wrought iron flanches, soldered on to the copper tubes. 
The joints I have best made of copiier rings, of -ä-iach 
copper wire soldered together, whose upper and under 
surfaces were filed to a sharp edge projecting in the 
middle. The crowns of these connecting tubes are made 
of copper, and riveted to the cylinders. I have found 
this arrangement very suitable to the purpose, and per- 
fectly stri^ng and tight. 
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In fig». 9, 10, and 11, tiie connecting tabes are shown 
on a magnified scale. Figs. 10 and II show an elevation 
and section of the cast iron ones; a and ^ in both figures 
are the flanches, whereby they are fixed to the cylinders- 
Fig. 9 shows the tubes as made of copper, and con- 
nected to copper cylinders; a and h are the crowns, 
riveted to the cylinders, € and d are the danches between 
which the copper joint-ring lies. This ring is drawn 
separately in figs, 1/ and 18, which show the sharp filed 
edges. These sharp edges adapt themselves accurately 
to the flanches^ and form a most secure and durable 
joint. 

06, The steam collecting pipe (fig. 5, Ä) which lies 
above and across the wljole boiler^ and is connected to the 
upper cylindersj is, for iron boilers, made of cast iron. 
It is in as many pieces as there are pairs of cylinders. 
Each piece consists of an upper borisontal part (I) and 
a lower descending branch (2) at right angles to the 
former, giving the whole the form of a T, All three 
ends of this piece are furnished with flanches^ that on the 
descending branch (S) being curved to fit the upper 
cylinder, and the two others (4) serving to connect the 
various pieces with each other. When thus connected, 
the two outside flanches of the whole may be used for 
attaching the pipes to convey the steam away to the 
engine or elsewhere, as may be required. The steam- 
pipe (5) leading to the engine is always made of copper 
and polished* The other end (6) may be used to convey 
steam to any other apparatus, or to the manometer, &c. ; 
or may be closed with a blank fianch. 

Two of the pieces of which the steam coUectiug pipe 
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is made must have an additianal ascending branch, oppo- 
site the descending one^ and giving the piece the fonn 
of a ctosSp One of these carries the safety-valve, the 
other the index of the float» In figs. 1 and 3, both 
these are shown; in the latter (at p) the safety-valve, 
in the form er the float index, the tubes in front of this 
beitig supposed to be removed. The whole of the joints 
of the before-nientioned flan ch es are made with iron 
cement. 

In copper boilers, all these tubes and pieces are of 
copper, with strong gun -metal or wrought iron (the latter 
the better) flanches. Tlie flanches are soldered on, and 
have projections and corresponding grooves to hold lead 
jointing, (which is best cut from sheet lead,) as before 
described. Or else they are fitted for the double cone 
joint. The descending branches (fig, 5 ; 2, 2, 2,} are 
riveted tight upon the upper cylinders. When gun-metal 
flanches are used, I slip thera upon the tubes and turn 
up the edges of the tubes over them. These edges then 
form small flanches of themselves, which I solder with 
soft solder to the gun-metal flanches. When two flanches 
thus constructed are put together^ the small flanches^ or 
ends of the tubes, abut upon each other, while the large 
gun-metal flanches serve to receive the screw-bolts which 
hold the joint together* The joint may be made tight 
by the previously described copper ring, or by the double 
cone* 

97- I ^11 ^ow proceed to describe this beautiful ar- 
rangement, the double cone joint. It consists of a short 
tube, a little smaller in diameter than the tubes to be con- 
nected, and whose external surface is turned into the form 
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of a double cone," or rather of frustra of two cooes placed 
b^se to base. The ends of the main tubea are bored out, 
or ground upon a rounded and polished mandrel, so as to 
fit upon the cones^ taking carcj however, not to reduce too 
much the thickness of metal. The cone is placed between 
these, and the flanches screwed up, when the conical sur- 
faces adapt themselves closely to the bored ends of the 
main tiihes, and render the joint perfectly tight and 
sound* 

The double cone joint is shown in fig, 15 in section : 
a and h are the ends of the pipes to be joined, and c is 
the double cone, a view of which is given in fig. 16. Its 
surfaces are slightly curved, which renders the junction 
more sound and duralile : ö? and e, fig, 15, are the handles 
of the tubes to be joined^ and / and ^ two of the screw- 
bolts which hold them together and press them upon the 
cone. 

This double cone joint is the best that can be made for 
high -pressure steam. It forms a perfectly tight closure, 
even for an enormous pressure^ and always remains secure 
and trustworthy- Tlie cones seem to be the best when 
made of iron, especially if the metal is soft and of good 
quality. The joiut closes best M*hen the edges of the tubes 
are somewhat sharp. Copper cones are softer than iron^ 
and may therefore be used when the screws are not too 
powerful. 

The double cone joint appears to have been first men- 
tioned by Jacob Perkins, who deserves great thanks for 
this beautiful invention. 



^ I adopt the Author^« tue of the term coiu, althoüfli not quit« etm^vt^ ^ 
the surfaecÄ an* afterwards »aid to be slightly tmrvt4 m the diractioti of their 
length.— Tu. 
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i erideiit that the opening or canal in the cone must 

[jporeioiied to the quantity of fluid passing through 

If it is wished to make the joint without diminishing 

way, the öanches must be bored out deeper, 

ivc the coite. This arrangement is exhibited in 



I allow a greater area to the horizontal »team col- 
pipe^ than to the pipe which conveys the steam to 
tie engine. The latter, in high-pressure engines^ is often 
mude too large* I have found that for 150 square feet of 
lieatlng surface of boiler, ^ith steam of 8 atmospheres, S 
«loare inches clear area of steam-pipe is suflScient ; or one- 
fifth of the diameter of the cylinder is ample- The toss 
by friction of elastic fluids moving in small tubes has been 
much over^estimatedj and is really of but ht tie consequence, 
^ve to the horizontal steam collecting pipe double the 
of the pipe leading to the engine ; because the steam 
itt this to make angular motions which tend to in- 
ipt Its course and diminish its velocity. 

The safei^'Vaive 1 use is a conical valve with a three- 
stalky whose three surfaces are grooved out to 
f the steam way- The conical faces are at an angle 
degrees with the axis, and are as narrow as possible 
fte reason stated in Art, 77- The lever is arranged in 
f ^ ordinary way^ and the weight acts upon the valve 
plough a short rod jointed to the lever, and pressing by 
I '^Iiirit end upon an indentation made in the valve* Care 
^^t be taken that this short rod hears vertically upon the 
' of the valve, that it may not press it on one side, and 
Buse undue friction or imperfect closing. 
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Flg. 12 shows such a \-alve, with its lever and weight, 
in eleration; and fig- 13 the valve and seat, in section: 
m is the upper part of one of the pieces of the steam col- 
lecliDg pipe; i the valve, c the support for the fulcrum 
of the lever ; d the lever, with its weight e ; and / the 
short rod which presses on the valve» Fig, 24 is a hori- 
sontal section of the pipe and valve-stalk, shownng the 
three rounded sides of the latter,^* 

The valve, as well as its seat, must always be made of 
hard gun-metal; the lever, its support» and rod, may be 
of iron* The lever must be made to move very easily in 
its fulcrum. Tlie joint must occasionally be oiled to 
prevent it from rusting, for the escaping steam tends to 
oxydate all these parts. The lever must be provided with 
deep notches in which the weight may hang free from risk 
of dieting : these notches should be so arranged as to give 
itK^pements of pressure of lOttis. per square inch on the 
Y«)ve, and the pressure corresponding to each should be 
«a^ved upon the lever. 

Tl» diameter of the safety-valve, or rather that of the 
p^ on which it is placed, I make equal to that of the 
^H^^HHpt leading to the engine* Too large valves have 
^li i|tliiiatTin'***r' ^^ x^equiring unwieldy weights and clumsy 
^yy^ytiiit, am! are really unnecessary* When it is con- 
^f At J^ atmospheres^ pressure, an opening of at 
. i i|«cli dwwnetcr will emit as much steam as can be 
%ni ^% lUO square feet of heating surface, favourably 
A Uvfly fire; we have no occasion to fear 
above prescribed, even although the 




im the Auihor'» first plate» wbich I bare 
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space is someii'liat cuntmcted by the valve-stalk, are too 
»mall,** 



100. For a water ^uuge^ I prefer, as I have already 
itmarked^ floats to all other arrangements* I believe that 
these, as I construct them, are free from tlie defects of 
apparatus of the tind as formerly used; at least I have 
found them by long experience in the highest degree 
accurate, sensitive^ durable, and trustworthy, when care- 
fully managed. 

Kg. 14 shows this float arrangement. Inside the boiler 
swings a double-armed lever (a), its fulcrum {b) being 
supported by a bracket {c) screwed to the boiler. The 
motion of the lever must be free and unimpeded. On 
the long arm is fixed a conical- shaped stone, 8 inches 
long, and 4 inches in diameter at one end, tapering to 
3 inches at the other. This may be made of firm sand- 
stone, or else moulded and burnt in good brick. It has a 
hole in its axis which is fitted upon the lever; one end of 
the atone abutting against a collar {e) and the other being 
filed by a nut (/). On the shorter arm of the lever [a) is 
filed a cast iron or lead counter-weight (^), of such weight 
as will retain the stone floating with half its mass im- 
mersed. The long arm is so bent that the fulcrum (6) 

» M. Kochlm gives (* DidL ik U Soc. de Mulhaiuen,' No* 48,) the following 
fomiuU iWr the diameter of tin? safety-VftJve \ 



2'6 
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itKere d ii the re(|uired diameter^ e rhe heuimg stufiice of tbe boiler in itiiure 
Tnetrcs, mtd m the number of atmosplierc;^' pressure!. 

The Prus«iau reguktioii» for steam enfbiCA enact» that Ibe area of the 
openini^ of the prfety-Tilve «ball W ^x^ of the total beatiug »urface of lb« 
boiler. For hjgh-pre^ure «n^nea ti nuieh smaller area will aufllce^ 
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aod the short arm of the lever alwaf s remain abore water, 
as seen in the figure. If a tension-rod passes through the 
centre of the cylinder, (see Art. 93,) the float must be 
double, t- c- there must be one on each side the rod. In 
Older to give the stone more cohesive strength, I wrap 
it round with fine brass wire, taking care on the one hand 
that the meshes are not too small, and on the other that 
die weight is not too much increased. ■■ 

The short arm of the lever carries a hook (Ä), in which 
is linked a brass wire (i) of -^, inch diameter t this passes 
mp one of the head piece-s of the steam collecting pipe (/), 
and through a stuffing-box (m) into the outer air, where 
it is fastened upon the short arm of another lever (n). This 
lever swings upon a prop (0), and carries on its long 
end an index to show the height of the water in the 
boiler. The proportions between the arms of the two 
lerers are so arranged that the index of the outer one 
moves through the same space as the centre of the fioat- 
stone; or, which is the same thing, as the water level. 
In order that the friction of the vertical connecting wire 
may be easUy overcome in its upward as well as its down- 
ward motion, a small weight (^f), easily adjusted by experi- 
ment, is hung upon the long end of the lever. The 
friction is, however, so trifling, that the motion is suffi- 
ciently free, and shows the water level in all its changes. 
The stuffing-box requires hut little packing to make it 
tigh^ and the rod is durable and easily renewed when 
worn. In short, I can recommend this arrangement as 
one of the most secure, trustworthy, and suitable to its 
purpose, that can be devised* It is obvious that it must 
exceed in sensibiUty tlie ordinary float arrangement, since 
the wire (t), whose friction in the stuffing-box (m) is the 
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obtRcIe to motion, is so much nearer to the fulcrum than 
in the ktter*^' 

101 , The following general remarks apply to my first 
description of boiler. 

I place this boiler in the furnace in such a manner that 
the heat of the fire strikes first against the lower cy- 
linders^ which^ being full of water, may receive the fire 
current on their whole surface- The current flows parallel 
to the tubesj and passes upwards between them at the 
back part of the furnace^ returning then towards the front 
along the upper range of cylinders. Now, since these 
latter are only half filled with water^ their upper half 
must be covered and protected from the fire current. 
This arrangement is clearly seen in fig. 5, a vertical 
section of the boiler and furnace. The generation of 
steam is most rapid in the lowest tubes, which arc ex- 
posed to tlie first action of the fire; and as these are so 
arranged that tlie back ends lie lower than the front, 
where they are connected with the upper cyhnders, the 
vapour generated easily escapes into the latter through 
the connecting tubes. It may carry, however, some little 
water with it, which will cause the water level at first 
to rise somewhat in the upper tubes ; but this effect soon 
ceases when the pressure increases, and the steam as- 
sumes a smaller volume» When the evaporation first 
commences^ slight crackling shocks may be heard in the 
boiler, arising from the condensation of the bubbles of 
steam first formed^ by their meeting with cooler water ^ 
in their course. 

^ Hie joint & rany cause trouble t tbe Author docs not %tQw how IhU is 






i&0itld be 13 Etf 

fcvtiaf lie nter b less 

iOp Acre is 

iioti of tiie wstar i 

It b My to ycMJtiii- ibai tla«^^ ike m^yis of 
tBe comm^6ag frif» (%. 5, *, and %. 6, #), the steam 
md wiit^ chanibci? in all ilie pvn of crfinders are 
made oovmxwn^ and tbe st^un and water diitiSKtte them- 
ad res dierebj eqnaJlj among ali, erea tiboa^ th« heat 
imy often raiy in dt^erent parts of the furnace« The 
tKitler til 03 fulfils the difficult condition of netaining the 
^woper water level in ail its members, and consequently 
m Jiot subject to dangerous overhearing by any single 
part becoming dry. 

All boilers which I have constructed on this plan pro- 
ride a good supply of steam with a moderate consumption 
uf faeL They are lights and easy to manage; and since 
tliej contain a lai^c volume of water and steam, in pro- 
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portion to their heating surface^ they work witli great 
repilarity and security^ and maintain the pressure, if 
ordinary care is used in the firing, with scarcely per- 
ceptible Tariation* They are, moreover, exceedingly easy 
lo clean^ for it will be found that the deposit generally 
collects against the end covers* I have seldom found 
any in the middle of the cylinders, and whatever there is 
may be easily removed with a scraper. 



102. I now pass on to the description of my feeding 
apparatus. I endeavour to place this as near as possible 
to the boiler, so that the man who attends to the 
latter may have the feed apparatus constantly before 
his eyes, and be able conveniently to regulate it to the 
varying requirements of the water supply. The engine 
itself is, however, generally at some distance from the 
boiler; and I usually make its connection with the feed- 
pump outside the engine-room^ and work the latter by 
an eccentric arrangement on the fly-shaft* Wherever 
possible, I avoid the common form of eccentric^ as it 
b usually made for working the valves of both high 
and low-pressure engines: it requires much labour in 
the manufacture, and causes great friction in the working. 
I generally in lieu fix a flanch with an eccentric gudgeon 
at the end of the fly-wheel shaft, or else set a pin in 
a wheel geared into another on the shaft. The gudgeon 
works Üie connecting rod communicating with the pump. 
In most cases I find opportunity for putting the mecha- 
nism to move the pump-rod on the box or cistern in 
which the pump is placed, as ahown in figs. 19 and 20, 
The befgre-mentioned connecting rod, of which only the 
end [a) is seen^ moves the lever (i). Tliis lever is provided 
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iumi guide. I do not venture to explain how the 
Advantage arises | but experience often negatives the moat 
rojent reasonings and the most scientific calculationsj in 
a manner difficult to explain. 

In fig, 23, my feed-pump and its cistern are shown in 
section. The pump consists of a gun*metal barrel (a), 
accurately bored and polished. At the bottom end is a 
ide pipe {6) leading into the valve-box (c). Both parts 
are cast in one piece with the barrel. In the upper part 
of tliis box is the discharge- valve (d) ; and in the lower part 
(e) is the suction *valve [/). The valves have three-cornered 
»talksj the three sides being hollowed out to increase the 
water way, like the safety-valve* The stalk of the suction- 
valve has underneath, at ^, a small cylindrical prolongation 
unth a knob : under this lies^ on the bottom of the cistern^ 
a small lever (i), which, when moved upwards by tlie wire 
(it), presses against the knob, and opens the valve. By this 
the supply to the boiler from the pump is stopped, the 
water returning into the cistern. In order to keep the 
valve open, the upper end of the rod (k) is provided with 
a ball (/) which, when the rod is lifted, may be made to 
rest on a notch in the brake t {m) (see fig. 25), I have used 
this simple arrangement for throwing the pump out of action 
for upwards of twenty years, It has the great advantage 
that but little power is required to effect the stoppage, a 
small force being sufficient to keep the valve open. Tliis 
property is of especial value where a self-regulating feed is 
adopted, and when only a limited power is available to con- 
trol the flow of water. The cocks commonly used for that 
purpose soon get out of order, and leak, besides forming a 
considerable addition to the apparatus, whereas my j>Ian 
is simple and sure, and acts by the existing valve alone. 
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Another advantage of this arrangement is that it saves the 
jKjWcr required to work the pump, while it is thrown out 
of tiction,** If the suction-pipe is stopped, a vacuojn must, 
at every stroke, be formed under the piston, which not only 
cunstmies power> but tends to produce leakage. 

In order to prevent the petiet ration of air into the 
pump, I use no suction-pipe, but place the whole under 
wnler, the top of the working barrel being 2 or 3 inches 
below tlie surface. Or if the height of tlie pump does 
not easily allow of this latter provision, I make a deep 
bell-shai>ed enlargement (fig. 22, a) to the top of the 
pumpt which may contain enough water to exclude the 
air from the piston. If any leaks exist in the packing, 
the water \rill have a tendency to exude, from the great 
pressure in the down-stroke, and will keep the bell full. 
Any overflow falls by the pipe (A) back into the cistern. 
By these arrangements no air is allowed to come in 
ivntact with the punip^ and I have found them perfectly 
«itleetual. 

104. For feed water I always use fresh cold water, not 

tl^ condensed water from the engine. The latter is indeed 

tafpod «5 distilled, and is less liable to cause deposit; but 

il ctrms much grease from the engine with it, acquiring 

llinntux a milky, soapy conditioti. Now when such water 

niiX'Qtt with llie cold water in the cistern, the grease collects 

%iiiA lh# pump and stops the valves, causing constant 

ot tlgfitfiy"^^"*' Fresh cold feed w^ter has in- 

of requiring somewhat more heat to 

^^^ tlw difference is very small in proportion 

& AkM^^**^ i]t|ilicablc to hydraulk |irc^äC«, 
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I the wbole heat required^*" and not to be mentioned in 
opposition to the advantages gained from a regular and 
lecure water supply. With regard to the greater risk of 
incnistation from fresh cold water, it is enough to remark 
tbt in high -pressure boilers this deposit is loose, and causes 
little inconTeniencei. ^^\1len the waste steam is used to 
warm rooms, the condensed water may be led back into 
the feed cistern, taking care, however, that the greasy por- 
tion proceeding from the engine is not mixed with it* This 
may be easily prevented by making an enlargement in the 
exhaustion -pipe immediately beyond the engine, and car- 
rying the greasy ^ater away from this by a small tube» 

If it is wished to warm the water before it enters the 
boiler, this may be best done in vessels interposed between 
the boiler and the pump; the external surfaces being 
heated either by the waste steam or the heat from the 
flues. These vessels then become parts of the boiler, 
and the water in them sustains the boiler pressure. If the 
water is heated in these to the boiling point, the greater 
part of the deposit will fall in them, and arrangements must 
be made for cleaning them. But under all circumstances 
the feed-pump must work in cold water« 

i 

105. The valves of the feed-pump I make as light as is 
consistent with the necessary strength and durabiUty, 
especially the suction -valve, in order that it may open 
freely- The three-cornered stalks should leave a clear 
opening of at least one-fourth of the area of the pump 
barrel, and should not be too loose in their guides, lest 
dirt should enter and stick them fast. It is enough if they 



*• Thin It tbown in the originiil by t adeulitioti,— Ta. 
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are so free that the valve will fall by its own weight upon 
its seat. The edges of the stalk should not be too sharps 
lest they wear away and become loose. The length should 
be about double the diameter* Tlie conical face should be 
narrow ; L e. its width not above J the diameter of the 
valvCj which is ample for the highest pressure^ if the metal 
is not too weak, Tlie angle of inclination of the faces to 
the axis should be 45 degrees, Tim ring-shaped space 
between the edge of the valve head and the sides of the 
valve -box is often made too small : it should not be less 
than the fourth part of the diameter of the top of the valve* 

Tlie suction-valve may be made somewhat smaller than 
the delivery - valve. The former may then be inserted 
into and withdrawn from its place through the opening of 
the latter^ and even be ground into its seat in the same 
manner. This arrangement has many conveniences in the 
manufacture^ since uo loose seat is necessary for the lower 
valve ; and it has the advantage that both valves may be 
removed and examined without disturbing the pump* I 
have found tins advisable^ and unattended with any disad- 
vantage. 

In small pumps^ whose valves are most liable to 
derangement, it is to be recommended that the apparatus 
for lifting the suction -valve should be made strong, and so 
arranged that when lifted it may, if required, be caused 
to strike against the delivery-valve, and so raise both to- 
gether. By this means a strong rush of water may be caused 
from the boiler to the cisterni by which both valves will 
generally be thoroughly cleaned, and any intervening sub- 
stances removed* 

The delivery or efflux-valve must have a stop-pin fixed 
over it, to prevent it from rising too high. This is shown 
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ill 6g> 2Sj at n : o is part of the feed-pipe. Or some- 
times I place instead a small cross bridge over the valve, 
or fix a cross piece upon the teItc itself; either of these 
ansvenng the same purpose, 

Iq order to provide a hold upon the valve when it ia 
fseeessary to grind it into its seat^ I cut a nick in tt$ half- 
roQnd headj similar to that in a wood screw. In this a 
suitable tool is inserted when it is necessaiy to grind the 
valve. 

106, I make the diameter of the pump small in propor- 
tion to its length of stroke. This has not only the advan- 
tage that the packing is tighter and more easily renewed, 
but the friction is less, and any air which may enter is 
sooner and more effectually expelled. In order also fur- 
ther to facilitate the expulsion of the air, I take the pre- 
caution of making the piston approach, when at the bottom 
of it» stroke, as nearly as possible to the side opening at 
the bottom of the barrel ; adding sometimes a protuberance 
on the under side of the piston, which descends beyond 
the edge of the opening, and so aids in expelling the air 
along the passage and through the delivery -valve^ even 
when the stroke of Üie pump may be shortened. 

107, The pump working in cold water, the packing of 
the piston may be made of leather. There is, however^ 
the chance that if the delivery-valve leaks, the hot water 
from the boiler may find its way back, and injure this 
kind of packing. I have lately arranged leather packing 
successfully, by turning a groove in the piston so deep 
Üiat the leather, when fixed in it, fills the cyhnder to such 
an extent as to make a tight packing. The leather must 
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exactly fill the length as Meli as the breadth of the groove. 
The ends being cut into exact form, must abut together. 
This kind of packing is shown in figs. 26 and 27: the 
.former represents the piston without, the latter with, the 
jmcking: a, fig, 26, is the groove; and a, fig. 27* shows 
the abutting joint of the packing. It will, if carefully 
mikde, become perfectly tight when wet. If the leather is 
lidd fist round the piston, the whole may be introduced 
intü Uie puiup barrel without difficulty, especially if the top 
of tlie latter is given a slight conical enlargement. The^ 
outer or smooth surface of the packing should be smeared 
with tallow. Tills packing will be very durable if the acci- 
dent above alluded to does not occur. I hare used one more 
thftn 1 year. It may be easily renewed when necessary. 
If, however, it is feared that the leather may be de 
stroyed by the access of scalding water, a packing may beJ 
made of gaskets of loose-spun hemp or flax, wrapped! 
evenly and firmly round the piston, and aften^-ards steeped 
in melted tallow. Such a packing is tight and durable, 
althougli it will not last so long as leather. In order to 
make tlio gas^kets hold more firmly on the piston, I roughen 
the groove in the manufacture by pecking it out all oven 
with a sharp-pointed tool, Tlie packing must never be 
less than \\ inch long, and as a general rule, the length 
ahould at least be equal to the diameter. 
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tIOS, I have alluded to the possibility of the hot water 
iiiug from the boiler by a leaky state of the delivery- 
ilffevf), This may also produce danger of the water level 
In ||# boHer sinking lower than is consistent with safety^ 
^^^mli HI tccident may be guarded against in two ways: 
ly umking use of two delivery-valves, one over 
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the otlieFi botlj of which the water may pass through 
ioccmiTcly ; or by inserting the stipply-pipe only 2 or S 
inclm deep in the water of the boiler, so tliat after ä little 
mkitiw^ steam only may issue» The former plan is most 
tu h recommended^ since it is scarcely to be supposed 
tfcat both valves will forsake their duty at one Hme* A 
witchful attendant will soon be aware of the derangement 
by the sinking of the water level in the boiler, the appear- 
ance of steam in the water cistemj and the heating of the 
feed-pipe; and be may then aoon stop the mischief by 
abutting off the connection between tlie feed-pump and 
the boilen For this purpose a cock should always he 
placed in the feed-pipe ; a provision useful also when any 
slight attention is wanted to the pump : this may often 
then be given, and slight derangements remedied^ without 
disturbing the action of the engine, 

109- When water runs of itself into the feed cistern, or 
may be obtained from the pumps of the establishment ^ it 
may be kept at its proper height in the cistern by a fioat- 
cock^ or a waste-pipe, as may be thought best. But if the 
water has to be raised, it is always better to do this by 
means of a separate pump than to make use of the suction- 
pipe of the feed*pump for the purpose. The additional 
eold water pump may then be a simple lifting pump, 
worked by the machinery of the feed-pump itself. It 
should raise somewhat more water than is rcquircdj and 
the surplus be allowed to flow back again by a waste*pipc* 
This overflow will then always serve as an index to show 
whether the supply goes on properly. Or if thought 
desirable» a float in the cistern may be made to sound a 
bell when the water is too low. 
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I formerly placed a strainer before the suction-pipe 
of the feed-pump ; but this I found to interfere with the 
action of the apparatus for raising the suction-Talve, It is 
better to make a frame of fine brass wove wire^ 50 or 60 
wires to the inch, and to place this in the cistern in such 
a manner as to di\'ide it into two unequal parts : the water 
is delirered in the smaller of these, and the feed -pomp 
stands in the larger* All the feed water must then pass 
the sieve and deposit its impurities before it reaches the 
pump, Tlie fname may be fixed in a groove^ and its edges 
made tight round the cistern by leather or felt. It may 
then easily be removed and cleaned* The larger division 
of the cistern will afford room for the float. The 
cistern must always be covered, to preserve it as much 
as possible from the entrance of dirt. It should have a 
draw-oflf cock, and should frequently be examined and 
cleaned j as should also the straining frame. This must be 
done more or less often, according to the state of the water 
used. 

Soft river or lake water is much to be preferred to 
hard or spring water, whenever it can be obtained, aa 
producing much less deposit in the boiler. It is liable^ 
however, to be dirty after heavy rains ; and in this case it 
should be collected in reservoirs, and the tmpurities 
allowed to subside before it is used. 

If there is no vacuum-valve to the boiler, care must be 
taken to shut the cock in the feed-pipe wlienever the 
engine is stopped, lest the boiler should fill itself witli 
water through the feed-pump. 



110* If preference is given to the plunger-pump for 
water feed, I recommend all the foregoing precautiona 
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and rales to be followed as far as tliey will apply. It 

sJiouId be entirely sunk under water, and the opening 

leading from the plunger bairel to the deH very- valve 

sliould he immediately under the stuflfiiig-boXj in order 

tht any air may escape. There should not be too much . 

play round the plunger in the barrel, never exceeding one* 

sixth of the diameter of the formen The plunger should 

always be of copper or gun -metal. All the valves and 

other parts may be similar to those desrribed above, 

in. The sieam gayge I use ia a common manometer. 
The pipe leading from this to the boiler must always be 
provided with a stop-cock 5 otherwise^ if a vacuum should 
be formed in the boiler^ the air in the manometer tube 
may escape. Or as a greater precaution the boiler may be 
furnished with a vacuum-valve.*^ The steam should not 
be allowed to act immediately upon the mercury, as it 
would heat the instrument and affect its indication: this 
may be prevented by giving the tube a bend downwards 
before it reaches the manometer. Water will then collect 
and remain in 4;his bend, and serve as a medium between 
the steam and the mercury, preserving the latter from the 
heat of tlie former. Care must be taken to make the 
steam-pipe open into the boiler as far away from the water 
as possible, otherwise there is a danger of its being stopped 
up with deposit. 

*' These valve«i like iafety-Tolves, require eonstantly to be l(M>ked to, or 
tliey wUl stick fa^t ätid become useless. 
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IK DESCRrPTION OF A LARGER BOILER. 

112. For a period of now twenty-five years 1 have been 

occupied with the attempt to contrive a boiler havijjg 
the tubes placed in several rows over each othefj in 
such a manner that those of each row should lie over the 
interstices of the row immediately beneath, and that the 
heated current should be couipelled to pass in zigzag 
between them, in thin streams, every moment changing 
its course J and striking, as nearly as possible, perpendi- 
cularly against the under surfaces of tlie tubes* I clearly 
perceived that when the heat was made to act thus upon 
a suitable number of rows of tubes, it must be more 
perfectly applied than when, as in the before-descrilied 
boiler, the current passed parallel to the heating vessels 
in a thick stream and with a quick draft* 

For a long time 1 could not succeed in carrying out my 
plan, since, in spite of all my endeavours, 1 could discover 
no satisfactory method of connecting such a large number 
of tubes with each other and with the necessary receivers, 
in order that the steam might be led away without inter- 
fering with the proper water feed, and also might be so 
perfectly separated from the water as to lca%'e no danger 
of priming in the engine, even with small separating 
vessels. At length, however, after laying the subject 
aside for a time,*^ the solution of the problem occurred 



<< It has heen my cmtoin when I hivc \eng broöd<*d over a lubject in 
vain, tD l.iy it bj % upon (jriiicjpte, for some timn ; fnr I have always found 
that Imppy IdeM are hj no means tu l>e bqaec^cil out of the brAin, bat ratlicr 
we de[]eiidciit oii furtuuate momenta wUicb, the more sought^ ap{ieiu- the 
rarlber removed. The mo&l intercfttiiig matters arc after all generally »Utuitded 
on. The inventive spirit of man, however uetive, clear, and powerfub rHuvea 
ynder the force it h aubjceted to^ becomes partial, confused, ajid he^y, under 
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tottje. A small model which I constructed uf tin plate/' 
gare tlie most surprising results^ and proved that this 
'»ofe» even with low pressure, not only removed the 
iiaoger of the tubes boiling dry, but was also free from 
the ^reat defect of all tubular boilers, particularly the 
niore modern ones, namely, the danger of water passing 
over \*nth the steam into the engine* 
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113« I now proceed therefore to give a description of 
the boiler itself. 
It is divided into three principal parts, viz. : 
(a.) The generating or boiling tubes, 
(ß,) The vessels w^hich serve to lead the steam awal 
from the tubes, and to supply them with water: these 
vessels I denominate hearis {Herzen). 

(c.) The sej>arators and receivers. 
In order to facilitate the explanation I will first give a 
general description, and will subsequently explain the 
construction of the several parts in detail, 

114. (a.) The generating tubes are formed of sheet 
copper, one line in thickness, and joined with bard 
solder [Schiagetolk). Tliey have 4 inches external dia- 
meter, and may be from 4 feet 3 inches to 6 feet 3 inches 
ta length» as more or less beating surface is required. 



the conümuil pursMJt of oae object* öpcnites penersely, or loip» itself im 
ihitij^ of sccondarv importance* Allow it a cban table interval of rest, t(5td it 
for a time npoii a ne>v an<l rbffcrcnl ßitldt äiid tt collects \ise]( dcw (Kjwei' to 
»fieri light Mima the path ovt?r which j( hat! before so darkly üiiinilited. 

^ I hA\e always made thc modcU of boilera oti which I was c^iwrimctdmi ^ 
of thi» luetal, for Ibc wtiHAmi that [ conid then discover if noy parta_ 
tith]e4^t to bottitig dry, by a very iioiple lodicatioD* OHuiely, that in til 
the iolde? nielltd, G«iisitig lenkSf iwhich were imin«rlifll«ly detected, j 
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rhmve if the back end an opening for cleansing then 
by m screw cover. Their front ends are screwed 
tJie back plate of the hearty in such a way as to 
be easily removeable in case of necessity; as^ for esaniplCj 
when a luW is worn out and has to be replaced by a 
new one. 

The interior space of tlie tube communicates with that 
of the heart by two oval openings bored through the 
back plate of tlie latter^ one above the other, Tlie upper 
one serves to carry away the steara from the tube to 
the heart; the lower onej to introduce the feed water in 
La contrary direction. In order to give the vapour a ten- 
dency to stream towards its exit ojienings^ the tubes are 
laid n lilüc on the incline, the back end beings in a length 
of 4 ftxt, about 4 or I inch lower than the front end, 
F^, S2j Plate VI 11., is a longitudinal section of a 
Lkoiler and furnace on this principle^ the dimensions 
Vfiat given for a boiler of 10 horse-power. a a arc the 
«mwlittg tubes; aa^ their back or lower ends, shut by 
|||^ m*few eovers; ut tb they are connected to the back 
llkif ^ the heart b: c and d are the oval openings be- 
I^MPk fi^ hearts and the tubes. The inclined position of 
Mg^^yi^gt ^ $een iti this figure. 

I 1^ il^ lubes in eight rows or tiers^ one over another, 
^^tti^ sMMk^ wii»e that the tubes of each row stand over 
n,v» bt^twecn those of the row immediately 

^ .. vnu> is a transverse section takerL 

^^iut^'i« There are seen the eight rows of tubes 

^f0\t df scribed ; four alternate rows con- 

I V^ th^^^ ^^^^ other four^ this inequality 

pg^ ^ the position i I arrange them in 
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snch manner that the lowest row has the greater number, 
Tlic space between the tubes I have made about 1 { inch.** 
Between the outside tubes of the widest rows^ and the 
rerticd walls of the fumacei I allow f inch space. Tlie 
manner in which the lire current plays among the tubes 
is easily seen in the figure. 
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115. (b.) The heari»^*^ as I terra them^ are flat chambers, 
from 6 to 8 inches deep. Their height in tlie clear should 
in all cases reach 40 or 42 inches ; their width depends 
on the number of tubes in the several rows; the rule 
obtains that they should be from 8 to 12 inches wider, 
in the clear^ than the outside width of one of the widest 
rows. The object of this will appear presently. Tlie 
hearts are constructed of iron ; their sides I make usually 
of cast iron, of such strength as to remove all danger: 
wrought iron, howeverj may be used^ The front and back 
plates are of very strong wrought iron plate, the former 
i Inch, the latter f inch thick. They are so tied together 
by several rows of strong iron bolts, that no bending or 
bulging out is possible.*^ They are also screwed to the 
side plates with a proportionate number of boltSj equally 

*•* I have more Utely found tbat thiB distAtic« tn&y he inereused with ad- 
vantage, to facilitate in a greater nieaütiire llie cleÄhiiig of the «pacet Ijelwced 
the tu1>e«. I purpoie to increase it to 2; or even 24 mchea, and to provide 
openings in the side wall of the fumaci?^ through which proper iitstruniCNts 
maj' he iiitrwluccd for the purijose of denning» Tliese openings ait! shown 
iu figi. 30 und 31 at u, a^ hy dotted Uncs. Tlicy mast, of conree, he tightljr 
cliKcd whta the faniacc ii in action. 

^ This iam appeared to me snitahle, hecanse the&e parU arc the means of 
prixlndng a proper circulation of the water throngh the tubes and other 
parts of the boiler, in the same manner a« the heart h of the bloml m th<; 
human orgimism. 

^ I ha\e never found the lea^t bulging of thc4e ptatetr^ven with a pretiure 
of 15011^1. to the »quirie iqcIk 
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Strong. The joint is made for the back plate with 
ordiimry iron cement, and for the front plate with 
93 the latter has to be opened for cleaning. 

The hearts have the form of a rectangular paraltelo^raii], 
^vith the angles of the laterior a little rounded. In most 
I their height is greater than their width, inasmuch as 
a greater nomber than six tabes in one row is not to 
be Teeommended. Fig. 29, Plate vii-, shows an external 
firoat Tiew of the boiler and its furnace ; b is the heari 
in thb figore m well as in fig. 52, where it is shown in 
n: 6g, 3$, Plate tx., is a section in another direc- 
tion» mfi4 on a lai^r scale« In all these figures the bolts 
•boi» mentioned may be seen, 

Tlic generating tubes fit into an annular groove stint in 
the back plate of the heart. The oval openings whidi 
form the communication between the heart and the tubes 
must come as close as possible to tlie upper and lower 
surfaces of the interior of the tube: this is particularly 
necessary with the upper opening, in order that the steam 
may pass freely away* The size of these openings i^^ 
IJ inch in the longer and 1 inch in the shorter diameter." 
'Itje manner in which the tubes are secured to the heart is 
i^\plaincd farther on. fl 

Th« internal construction of the heart is peculiar, and 
yi Ipdueh importance. It is shown in fig. 33, in longi- 
I^^^MMil MH'tion, looking towards the back plate and the 
^^J^i^ ihi» hitter being represented by dotted lines: a a 
^^ 44 «kiv i\w up}>er and lower oval openings leading 
tivuu thi' h*fl^fi to the tubes. The upper one^ which may 
I ^ simm Gpemnffy is to allow the steam to paas 
'*v«i %\% the heart 5 the lower one^ or feed opetiinf/f 
^m:v \\w feed water in the opposite direction« 
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f f f are division plates, of strong wrought ironj fastened 

slam-tight to the back plate by small ears and screws, 

and projecting so as to form also a joint as nearlj^ tight as 

possible mnth the front plate ^* when this is screwed on: 

tWse plates are curved in the form shown in the figure, 

cliriding the heart into several channels ee. The use of 

these divisions is to guide the steam issuing out of the 

fiteem openings {a a) into the vertical channel/, and to 

keep it out of the way of the feed openings {b b)^ that the 

proper water supply may not be interfered with. The 

width of this channel (/) depends upon the number of 

tulles in the rows. 1 allow for every tube in one of the 

widest rows, one inch width of channel. The steam 

passes, carrying usually some water with it^ from the 

channel /up the pipe c/ into the separators^ 

It remains to show how the circulation is completed: 
i is a pipe (which, when tlie sides of the heart are of cast 
iron, may be cast with thcni) passing vertically down the 
aide opposite the pipe d, and opening about 3 inches from 
the bottom of the vessel : through this a stream of water 
constantly descends from the receivers above, turning up 
the channel h, and gradually supplying the place of that 
carried away in mixture with tlie steam, as well as intro- 
ducing itself through the feed openings {&b) into the tubes, 
to supply the evaporation. The arrows in the figure will 
clearly explain how the circulation proceedsj and it will 
easily be understood how the steam, collecting itself by its 
own levity in the upper part of the chambers ee, is guided 
away by the peculiar form of the division plates, without 
interfering with the water in the lower part of the cham- 

*7 If Urn joint ihouki not l>e perfectly tight, it is of no serious eooteqtieiK'i , 
a* expcHcn^ hm «down. 
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bers, Of impeding the flow of the supply to the tubes. 
The steam^ as may easily be imagined^ carries upwards 
water mechanically mixed with it, and this is supplied by 
a gradual reflux, partly from the space ^, and partly from 
the chambers e e. 

The dcptli of the heart from the front to the back 
plate should be such that the steam may not form too 
deep a sheet at the upper part of the chambers {ee)i I 
allow for every tube in one of the widest rows li inch 
depth of the heart* Some space should be left at the top 
and bottom of the vessel, the former serving for steam and 
the latter for water room, 

e, fig, 32j is a stop-cock for emptying the boiler; / is a 
smaller one, situated one inch above the level of the upper- 
most row of tubes ; it serves as a gauge-cock in case of the 
usual water gauge in the receiver standing very lowj and 
when doubt is entertained (before fire is put under the 
boiler) whether any of tlie tubes are dry. If water flows 
from this cock, the vessel may be heated, especiaUy as the 
level rises when the water begins to boiL J 

From the upper part of the heart rise two pipe^ 
(a and Ä, fig. 29,) of which incidental mention has 
already been made. One of these (fig- 29, c, fig. 32, ^, 
fig, 33, d) serves to carry away the steam from the heart 
into the separators; and its cross section, an oblong 
rectangle^ must have its dimensions proportionate to the 
steam-generating surface of the tubes ; namely, for every 
10 square feet of surface^ the pipe should have about 
1 square inch area in the clear. This pipe has a curved 
flanch (fig. 32, Ä, fig. 33, /) by which it is fastened with 
screw-bolts to the separator, and the joint made tight witli 
iron cement. If the sides of the heart are of cast iron, 
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thk pipe as well as the following one may be cast upon 
tfieriL Tlie method of securing them upon wrought iron 
aides is shewn in figs. 45 and 46, 

The other pipe (fig* 29, b^ fig* 33, t) is of smaller area, 
nz. 1 square inch to every 25 square feet of heating sur- 
face. In everj^ other respect it resembles the former one. 
Its ttse has been already explained^ namely, to lead back 
the water into the It ear i. When the sides are of wrought 
iron, this tube must be a separate wTought iron one in- 
lerted into the heart, and reaching nearly to the bottom.*^ 

116 (c.) The separators and receivers (figs. 31 and 29, c 
and d) are always of wrought iron, formed of plates J to | 
inch thick, well riveted together, and provided with strong 
cast iron end covers, similar to those in my first- described 
boilen The diameter of these vessels must never ex- 
ceed IS inches, this size being sufficient for the largest 
boiler* 

If only one heart is used, one separator and one re- 
ceiver of small diameter are sufficient; but when much 
power is wanted, it is better to make use of more hearts 
than to increase the number of tubes beyond six in each 
row. Two of these, with tubes 6 feet 3 inches long, and 
six in number in the lowest row, furnish steam enougli 
for an engine of 60 horse-power. 

The separators and receivers are both of equal di- 
mensions, and are placed horiÄontally, as shown in the 
figures. Tlie pipe wdiich conveys the steam from the 
lieart enters at the front end of the separator (r), while the 
steam and the water are carried from tlie back end into 

^ T\te^ two pipeji nilglit, to keep up the aualog^, be called mi artery and 
9 vuiii re*i>eclivdy, — Tu, 
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the receiver (d) j — the fonner by the pipe m connecting 
the upper part, or steam space, of the two vessels together; 
— the latter by the tube n^ forming a communication be- 
tween their lower or water spaces. Both these connecting 
tubes have equal area^ namely^ 1 square iiich to 25 square 
feet of heating surface of the tubes. The steam is cairied 
to the engine from the front end of the receiver, while 
the water descends^ also from tliat end, by the pipe h 
into the h^rt^ to supply the place of that evaporated and 
csimd up in mechanical tuixture with the steam. The 
rec e iv e r b also provided with a safety-valve or valves, 
tad mn bidex floaty all similar to those fonnerly des- 
[cftbed. These as well as the steam-pipe should be as 
ticur the front end as possible^ where the w^ater is most at 

ITSt, 

The dimensions and proportions of the separators and 
receivers depend on the cubic content of the hearts. I 
have atloptcil very simple rules on this pointy and have 
found ihrni to answer all ray expectations and require- 
mcntstt idihoiigh tins boiler is yet comparatively in its 
iufiiticy* As far as my experience has at present gone, I 
reciiminend that the cubic content of the separators and 
w^reivers combiiied, slioutd be equal to the sum of that of 
tke hcArts and generating tubes. The length should ex- 
(j^^ that of the boiler-tubes by one-half^ and when mucli 
i^f^tm i» required, the number should be increased, rather 
lim^ ihat they should exceed 18 inches in diameter» 

\ tilS^ boiler of this description, which I have already 
c;£H^i*M*r^Uxl for Ati engine of 30 horse-power, has tw*o hearts, 
lantftk with twenty-eight boiling tubes, lying in eight rows, 
^^^j . .... --thi^r; mill 1 have used two separators, with 
;% -.. .v li^twcen them, and connected with the 
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hearts in the manner shown in the sketch, fig, 52, Plate xi. 
This boiler has not only fulfilled, but far exceeded my ex- 
])ectations ; the heat is so perfectly applied^ the steam pro- 
duction so regular, the water level so quiet^ and tlie whole 
Sü safe, trustworthy, and con^renient, that its advantages 
in these respects can seldom he equalled in the most per- 
fect boilers of the ordinary construction. 

117, The action of this boiler has already in a great 
measure been explained. Tlie tubes abstract the heat from 
the fire current passing among them, and impart it to the 
water within. The steam collects in the upper part, and 
passes through the upper oval openings into the heart, an 
operation facihtated by the inclined position of the tubes. 
The steam hairing reached the interior of the heart, followB 
the direction given it by the division plates, flowing up- 
wards and sideways into the canal /j (fig, 3S)j and thence 
by the pipe d (or a, fig. 29) into the separator {c). When 
the dimensions are suitably proportioned, this goes on 
without much disturbing the water in the lower part of the 
channels e e, {fig. 33), which constantly covers the lower 
oval openings, allowing the water at all times to flow 
itito the tubes to supply the evaporation. Tliis water 
umy, however, gently follow in some measure the direction 
of the current of the steam, being supplied constantly 
afresh from the canal h and pipe L The steam, when 
it reaches tlie pipe /^ rises unhindered through that and 
the pipe d into the separator, and in so doing carries 
water along with it, causing a strong ebullition in the fore 
end of the separator, Since^ however, the water surface 
in this vessel has a considerable extent, the steam, passing 
towards the hinder part of the vessel^ finds room to develop 
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itself^ separating cx)iuinually more and more from the water, 
and at the back end this separation becomes complete. 
The ste-am and water then pass quietly through their re- 
spective pipes (m and n) into the receiver, in which a per- 
fectly quiet water level is maintained, both fluids moving 
gradually towards the for© end, where the steam is carried 
off to the engine, and the water is returned to the he^rtj 
to pursue its labyrinth -like way as before. The water 
thus follows a constant circulation, from the heart ioto 
the separator, from this into the receiver, and back into 
the heart again* 

I have found this arrangement perfectly satisfactoty, not 
only in preventing water being carried with the steam to 
the engine, but also in retaining a perfectly quiet water 
level in the receiver, even when the water surface bore 
but a \*ery small proportion to the evaporation. How 
seldom ordinary tubular boilers fulfil these conditions is 
well known. I 

119, I now proceed to describe the parts of this boile^^ 
more in detail, ^| 

I have already said that 1 make the generating tuljes of 
cupper soldered together, I use for this purpose sheet 
copper of one tine in thickness/^ which, however, in bend- 
ing generally increases to ^V iiich. I lay the soldered joint 
either downwards, where it may be securely covered with 
water, or upwards, where it may be protected by a coating 
of ashes from the too great action of the fire. 

The back end plate is of wrought iron, i inch thick : 

**• Tills thick rtets is abundjintly »trotig enough when th« principle men- 
tionc'rl m Art. 50 i^ taken into ponsirleratiou ^ namely ^ that the tubes should 
farm the wetkest part of the lioiler. ^^ 
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it is turned in the lathe, and has a furrow | inch deep, 
fornied on the outer edge^ in which the end of the copper 
tube exactly fits^ and is made fast by soldering, Th^ 
plate has a hole in the centre 2 inches in diameter^ which 
serves for the purixjse of cleaning the tuhe^ luid which is 
surrounded with a sunken groove J inch wide, to receive 
a projection on the cover^ The cover is oval, its long 
diameter being equal to that of the end plate: it has a 
projection 2 inches diameter, which enters deep into the 
cleaning hole, and round this another^ fitting into the 
above-named groove. The two oval ears are perforated 
for screw-bolts, the bolts themselves being tapped^ riveted, 
and soldered into the end plate before it is fixed to the 
tube. The cover is fastened down by nuts, and the joint 
made tight by a lead ring placed in the groove surrounding 
the opening. 

Figs. 34, 35, 36, 37j Plate ix., show these arrange- 
ments. Fig. 34 is a section of the whole ; fig, 35, a back 
view of the end plate without its cover ; fig* 36^ the same 
with the cover screwed on ; and fig. 37i the side view of 
the cover only ; a is the large or centre boss on the cover, 
projecting into the cleaning hole (fi) in the end plate; c, 
the smaller projection, entering into the sunk groove, and 
compressing the lead packing ring; dd^ the screw-bolts. 
In fig. 34, at ee^ is shown the manner in wliich the end 
plate is set and soldered upon the boiler-tube. 

The manner in M'hich the opposite or front end of the 
tube is fixed upon tlie back plate of the heart, is some- 
what more difficult than that above described. This end 
is surrounded with a wTought iron ring 14 inch wide and 
1 inch thick, fast brazed on, in order to give the requisit'^ 
strength and firmness to this part of the tube, and tc 
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IHL 1W hart matf be eanslraeled in diflcrertt wmp, 
aceigiKag «» Cftst or wuM^ht iimt ii med kit its sides, I 
have l u l l iii \n «eied onljr cest iron, and hxwc found it per- 
Dlibk and secure. Tlvb materia) spaies much 
nd espeosi^ as the boh*lioles and {Npes may be 
fbrmed in the casting. 

Ftg. S3 shows lach a slror^ cast iron fmme, S inches 
iMAp fotnüng the sides of the heart. The pipes d and i 
are cast tipon it. The bolts for the cover plates pass 
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through this side frame, but hare a square shoulder 

t into the cast iron on the front side, which not only 
pre%*ents their turniDg roundj but offers a resistance when 
the back plate alone is screwed iip^ so ttiat the front nuts 

ay be loosen edj and the front plate of the heart re- 
moved, while tlie back plate and sides remain firmly fixed 
together, and may indeed be regarded as a single piece. 

ig. 41, Plate x«, shows a part of the cast iron aide piece, 
with the front and back plates, in section, and four bolts. 
At a a arc seen the head4ike square t^ihoulders; & and c 
arc the fore and back ends of the screws respectively; 

I, the back cover plate, and e, the front one. 

Figs» 42 to 47 show methods proposed for making the 
sides of wTought iron. They will be easily understood 
without description, 

I The front plate of the hearty which has often to be 
removed for cleaning, should be made tight with a lead 
joints and therefore suitable preparation must be made 
to prevent the squeezing out of the lead plate sideways» 
The back joint is made with iron cement, and this does 
not require to be opened, 

I have already mentioned that the back and front plates 

iTe braced together with several rows of strong tie-bolts 
passing through both. The bolts of the tubes may be 
used for this purpose in a manuer which will be easily 
understood from fig, 48. They are not required in every 
be, but may be disposed as in fig, 29, about 8 inches 
apart from one another» I have never seen the least 
bulging even when the pressure has exceeded ten atmos- 
pheres. In fact these plates, when tied and connected 
in the way I have described, are of such a strength that 
they cannot possibly give way : the safety of the hearts 
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%, or m least it is malter of 
be llie first parti of the boiler 



meed little description, 
to die vessels I liave 
of rfüfidefs in mf first kind of 
lineted together^ closed at 
tibejoixtts made tight with 
lead rmgt. Ther wrt jtmAeA Uke them with a mmilar 
flgift iafcg mad miitf^rwirtj Ukd in them is introduced 
die pipe for feed witei. It is indiffereiit whether this 
ktScr be in the xp tt niim or reoeiTer, care being talien, 
hmrercr, that the opening be in a sitnation where the cold 
«üer may isis as qwjdj and perfectlr as possible with 
dw bot, before it enters the heaii, that no injurious sudden 
«dfiag of the cast iran Eoar take place : with this view 1 
have gene^Iy preferred introducing it in the separator. 

The steam and water ccmnecting pipes between the 
separator and receiTer I prefer to make of copper : they 
are all prorided with wrooght iron Ranches ; the joints of 
the steam -pipes m are made tight with iron cement | 
while those of the water tubes n, owing to their fre- 
quently requiring removal for cleaning the cylinders, 
should have a lead packings or a thin flat copper ringj 
wrapped round with hemp, and smeared with a cement 
made of pulverised chalk, linseed oil, and red lead. The 
water communication tubes must also be so constructed 
that they may be easily cleaned from deposit, as I hare 
described in my former boiler.^ 

" This boiler t» yd in its infaticy, and tliercfure 1 am not prepared to SJiy 
that further eJip(*n?itce may not dictate some imiirovemeni» in the couxtrucUon 
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12L I must now say a few words as to the most 

luitable tsodifi cations of this boiler^ and its several parts, 

/or different degrees of power, 
The amount of heating surface is determined not only 

hy the number of tubes, but also by tlieir length i this 
litter, however, should never be more than 6 feet 3 inches, 
■ or less than 4 feet 3 inches. The number for a single 
heart should not be above forty-four or under twenty; 
I. e< six or three in the lowest row. These limits, and a 
mriation in the number of hearts, allow all gradations 
of power which can be required. But the proportions, 
between these limits, naust depend on circum stances, and 
be determined by the engineer. The number of tiers of 
tubes I recommend to be always ei^ht, 
H When one heart is used, the separator should be fixed 
on one side of it, and the receiver on the other. When 
two hearts are used, one separator is placed on cither side, 
and one receiver in the middle. Fig, 52 is a view of 
the boiler of an engine at Plau, constructed in this way- 
With ikree hearts, I would arrange two in the above 
manner, and give the third a separator and receiver of its 

»wn* Four -should be placed as tv^ro and two. Of course 
the whole of the receivers must be connected by a com- 
mon steam-pipe. Fig. 53, Plate xi., shows the method of 
making the water communications when two hearts are 



of III pajftft. It h my purpose to endeavour to bring il to the greatest depf e 
of perfection by tbe moüt careful experiment Atid aiad}"» &iid I ibaU make 
{labile any imporUnt results to whieb I tnay be led* 

[I am enabled to state that ihft Jater experience of the Author ha& enabletl 
bim to moke some mo«t valuable improvement» in tbe coiistructioa of ihh 
lünd of boilcfT particiilarly in econoinizing: the eost of its manufacturu* lie ii 

I now preparing a description of ibcse latest improvements for publication* 

[ — Taaksi^atoii.] 
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used: Q and it are the two separators j c^ the receiver; 
d, Üie water connecting pipe between the three vessels. 
At f is a bulb or enlargement of the tube^ to give tlie 
Waaler more space at tbis pohit of junction ; and the pi|>e 
/, which has to receive tlie water from both separators» is 
made double the area of the pipe rf. All the water con- 
nections should reach quite to the bottom of their re- 
spective vessels, 

9 

122. Let ua now try this new boiler by the principles 
I have already laid down for the construction of tubular 
boilers ; and we shall find tlmt it corresponds more than 
most former ones with the conditions such boilers must 
fulfil^ if they are to approach perfection. 

The tubes have a moderate diameter; — so large as to 
develop a proper quantity of steam, without danger of too 
violent ebuUition, or boihng dry, as well as to allow a 
constant and quiet water supply, and to remove all chance 
of damage by overheating j— yet so small, that they hold 
no dangerous quantity of water and steam, and cause no 
destructive consequences in case of explosion, but open 
witli a simple rent* Their heating surface and cubic con- 
tent are in such favourable relation to each other that the 
iteam formed within them takes only a small volume, and 
displaces but httle water. These favourable circumstances 
Imve been proved by many direct experiments, undeniable 
^1^ and lung practice, whicli leave them no longer 
XMiJbtfo)* T^^ tubes are the steam generators of the 
these only are lia}>le to deterioration, and to them 
W fe«T of danger confined t their construction^ how^i^ 
-1^ as to nullify this fear. The bursting of one 
uj^ would be nearly isolated, and bring no 
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destructive consequences from the general body of the 
boiler, as the latter could in such case only empty itself 
through two small openings, not large enough to allow a 
greater body of steam and water through than might pass 
Bway througli the bars of the grate^ or up the chimney^ 
without collecting in and bursting open the furnace. 

Lastly, the tubes he so deep below the water level that 
a want of water in them is scarcely likely to occur, or if 
it does, those tubes are first uncovered which are exposed 
to the least Iieat of the fire current. By this, one of the 
principal sources of CKplosion is avoided. The tubes, if 
heated red«hot, have but a small mass of metal to cause 
mischief, and are so separated from the boiler that no in- 
jurious action going on in the tube can have any dangerous 
tnfiuence on the boiler as a whole ; an instantaneous de- 
velopment of steam must therefore confine itself to and 
exhaust itself on the tube alone. I cannot give this cir- 
cumstance too much prominence £ it is as peculiar to this 
boiler as it has been hitherto unattained in others, and it 
appears to me to offer high promises for the prevention of 
danger with high-pressure engines. My boiler consists of 
a number of small boilers, which exercise but little iniu- 
cnce on, and have but little connection with, each other; 
this connection being sufficient for all good purposes, but 
too little for all bad. The vessels have, even if they burst, 
no destructive action on each other, and their construction 
and size are such that no danger worthy of consideration 
is to be apprehended from them. 



123, The tubes may be cleaned from deposit in a 
manner at once easy, convenient, secure, and speedy. 
As soon as the back covers are taken off, free access < 
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be obtained to the interior of the tube, which may In- 
then cleaned by means of an instrument of the form 
shown in fig- 49 j Plate x* The oval openings are easily 
cleaned from the heart, when the front plate is re- 
moved. Stony deposit is not often found in the lower 
tubesy but increases at a higher level, most being in the 
upper tiers; — an advantageous circumstance, since the 
lower tubes are thereby less exposed to damage from 
the intensity of the fire, while in the upper ones the heat 
has less power- 
In the heartSj also, I have seldom found precipitate in I 
stony form; what there is, collects mostly in the lower 
part, but always in a loose state; and this may be much 
diminished by occasional blowing off by the cock at the 
bottom of the vesseL Upon tlie division plates^ I have 
found none at all, it being probably driven away by the 
circulation and ebullition. Of the separators and receivers, 
that vessel only contains deposit worth notice, in which 
the feed water is introduced : it is, however, very easily 
removed. 

It might appear that the cleaning of such a boiler 
takes much time, from so many bolts being required tofl 
be loosened. When it is considered, however, how long 
one of the ordinary large boilers must stand to cool 
(often more than twenty-four hours) before any one can 
venture into it, and what immense time and trouble ar^^| 
expended in chiselling off the boiler-stone, in such a con- 
fined and dark place, the work with my boiler must appear 
trifling in comparison. The bolts may be unscrewed while 
the boiler is yet tolerably hot, and the deposit is more 
friable and more easily removed at a warm temperaturCi 
besides being in a much more loose condition in this 
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c^ftener the boUer is ckaaed tbe belter: but soil «ater 
should aluraTS be preferred where ponble; it will well 
repttj extra trouble snd expene to obtain it. Frequent 
blowing off is acIraDtaH:eoi]s : I «mdd f CC W B ane nd tbat 
one or two cubic feet should be blown off erery boor« 

124. The Temaining adrani^es of lUa boiler umj he 
briefly summed up. 

The hearts are bo strong that danger &odi them is ool 
of tbe qoestioii ; they fulfil all neeesaaiy conditions for low 
ai well as high pressure ; and they are liuJe, if at all^ subject 
to the deteriorating^ ajction of the fire- The back plate is 
the only part thus ex posed j and this is almost entirelf oc- 
cupied by the tubes. The under surface, which, howcrer, 
is not over the most intense heat, may easily be protected« 

The separators and receirers are strong and durable; 
and the connecting pipes ful6l all reijuired eonditians: 
they separate perfectly tbe steam from the water, and 
maintain a supply of dry steam to the engine, as well as a 
quiet water level in the receiver. 

The boiler holds water enottgh to insure an equable 
generation of steam ; a very difficult condition in tubuliw 
boilers. According to my experience^ at least 1 cubic 
foot of water space should be allowed in tubular boilers 
for 10 square feet of heating surface, and my »Is 

this condition. 
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The $teani*room staiMls in a &TCHiimble fdation to thf 
content of the cylinden*' Watt stttted dnt the former 
shoald be at least eight times the latter ; mine holds nearly 
twenty times as ranch, when it is regularly supplied with 
water^ and therefore the oscillations of the manometer 
become rery small. 

And lastly, I must mention the advantage of this boüei 
in its faTonrahle aod economical application of the beat; 
particularly in the circumstance that a very short time» 
namely^ half or three-quarters of an hour, suffices to raise 
the heat from a cold state to such a degree as to supply 
steam of the proper pressure for the engine. This is an 
adrantage of which certainly very few boilers can boast« 

125. I am not prepared to speak positively as to the 
applicabtlity of this boiler to marine engines, where a 
great deposit from salt water takes place, but I do not 
anticipate difficulty, if the tubes are given a larger dia- 
meter, say 6 inches, and the hearts a greater depth | the 
tubes may be then longer, and will not be in so much 
danger of becoming stopped up. As the brick furnace is 
inapplicable on shipboard, the masonry may be replaced 
by flat chambers, of the description shown in fig. 50, 
Plate X., strongly bolted together, and furnished with 
cast iron division plates ö a. The tie-bolts pass through 
6Ä. A circulation will go on in these vessels in the 
direction of the arrows j c is a pipe to lead the steam 
generated into the separators, while the water returns 
through the pipe d. Moveable covers must be provided 
for the purpose of cleaning. 

'1 Or in eiipattding engioea, to tbe eonteni of tbit portinn of the cjlixider 
to be fill«4 with ite»ni froiti the boiler ; in mj cnginei one- third. 
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The separators have a great advantage in lying horizon- 
tdlf, owitig to the increased water surface ; but cases may 
occur where a vertical position is more advantageons ; as, 
for exam ple^ where the boiler is unsteady and subject to 
üsciLlating motions, as on shipboard. In this case it 
would be advisable to increase their diameter, at least to 
2 feet ; or the requisite object may be attained by giving 
them a sufficient height, or using a greater number- 
Tiiey might he placed round the chimney, and covered I 

with a plate-iron casing, agreeable to the eye, and strong 
enough to stand rough weather. 

126. I have lastly to bring to mind, that when I speak 
of the heating surface {Fm&rberVthrungsßtkhe) of a boiler, 
I always intend to be understood the whole of that surface 
of the same which is exposed externally to the heat uf the 
furnace, and covered internally wHth water. In all calcu- 
lations I employ this without deduction, and disregarding 
whetlier any individual parts may be exposed more or less 
favourably to the action of the fire. The power of the 
surface as regards steam generation must varj^ much, ac- 
cording to the difference in position, and therefore, in 
calculating the actual effect, we can only speak of a 
mean or average value, applicable to all surfaces except 
vertical; for what certain parts may gain by their more 
favourable position, is supposed to be lost by the more 
unfavourable situation of others. In the case of tubes 
which lie altogether in the fire, the upper surfaces are 
but little effective in steam production j while the other 
portions of the periphcrj", the lower surfaces in particular, 
ore so much more favourably disposed as amply to 
counterbalance the disquaUfication of the former. 
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ziis a r^aily «:• a Tended by t&e dtnonfinarr erapo- 
raci^r» itiw^r :c rua 'iiiiler. wnica expcricBce has shown to 
r-a*:*! A. Ti'ri itf^r^e. n jriccrtua to its hcBtme surfiioe. 

Tie inner «urhjc» :c zie toEks tssoIIt bcoKKne soon 
I'^'^'^rsiL -rxs uiieüw -viui:*! 5:c3i & bftd condoctor of heat: 
ma :> jiT^iOiShmc^iw i^ii pr:c^:c«» chexr donbilitr, by 
7ricagt.Tmjr ^ ja^ »r ^e nie wt.ere the steam collects 
Z7:ai ~ie xc 3er:e ac^.c ;c rhe £re. This part how- 
«▼er a "the oarr.v. liC a -Ji so cancer of remaining 
jLiOiC irr. 



THE FVaNACE. 

I IT' T!ie f^TTLace a cce oc the most important parts of 
:^e i:fri-rn»85;inf er-iine. The whole action and power of 
the " A-f— e iäerec:i oc ir» o-or^stnictionp and on the effect 
,ocaizec frvci h. izjszi^ich as dre is the prime agent. We 
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subject isj whether it is particularly advantageous" to 
make use of a furnace of masonry, or whether those boilers 
have advantages which contain the fire-place within them, 
and in which the fiapae is led along flues surrounded on 
all sides with water. 

It is a very general opinion that the masonry of a brick- 
built furnace consumes much heat, and robs it from the 
boiler. It is supposed that the heat is much better ap- 
plied when the fire, burning immediately \iithin the body 
lo be heated» can radiate to it on all sides. If this rea-- 
soning expresses some truth, it also contains much 
sophistry. I will here again bring to mind what has been 
already said as to the disadvantages of boilers with inner 
fire-tubes, with reference to the combustion of the fuel; 
namely, that in such fire-places the heat is too quickly 
aljsorbed from the current over the grate, before it has 
developed and collected itself with proper intensity^ and 
thereby an imperfect combustion takes place, and much 
»moke is produced. A brick oven certainly takes up 
much heat, but this seldom penetrates so into the mass 
that the outer walls reach a high temperature and radiate 
much caloric away, particularly when the masonry is thick 
enough, and is provided with suitable air spaces to prevent 
the conduction from the interior to the exterior. 

If the interior of a furnace is strongly heated, it acts 
advantageously upon the boiler when the firing is tem- 
porarily lowered, since tlie radiation from the furnace 
supplies the want of heat from the fire, and thus causes a 

^ Zuftckmätiäffi suitablG or well adapted to the purpose or object in view. 
ly« mmi iiRüfuJ word ha*, unfortiiimtely» tjo corr^iHiiidiiig otie in Enghsbi 
h ocruT% ill thii wi>rk ilmost in every page, and «yicb time hma to be traujlated 
by a cireumltrciition.^^TR. ^^^^^^^ 
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more fegclar supply of steam. Moreover, wlien the engine 
ütands stillj this condidon of the furnace retains the boiler 
long in a favourable degree of teniperaturej esjiecially 
wheni by shutting the damper, the penetration of cold air 
is excluded ; and tliis saves much expenditure of fuel when 
the engine has again to be set in action, as, for example, 
in the momingj after standing still all night. It will often 
hapi>enj that after stopping seven or eight hours tlie boiler 
is still found at nearly boihng temperature, and in this 
aase but very little additional fuel is required to get up 
the steam, I ha%'e frequently had proofs of this in my 
own engines. It is certain that the weight of this circum- 
stance ought to determine us rather to prefer than to 
reject the furnace of masonry, especially when it Is con- 
sidered that boilers with internal fires arc generally much 
exposed to radiation from their highly heated sides to 
the outer air; for this must evidently cause a greater 
loss than could occur from the more moderately heated 
sides of a hrlck furnace* ^M 

In many circumstances tlie internal fire is usually con-^^ 
üidered preferable i as, for example, where the boiler stands 
in wooden buildings, on shipboard, and the like; wherMH 
with masonry, there would be danger of fire ; or where the 
boiler is in niotion, and has to withstand shocks, as for 
locomotives* It is possible, however, to imagine good 
furnaces of masonry, not exposed Jbo the like danger, and 
raf)able of extensive application in steam vessels and 
otiier similar cases. Such are the furnaces set in cast iron 
frame% which are occasionally found on board American 
steamers.^ The masonry must be so secured as not tc^ 

*> MavtHkr, * M&möire lur lei bateaux I vapeur dei Elats Unia d'Amlriqiie/ 
rianche ix. 
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be mjured by concttssions^ and should be provided wilh 
air spaces to lessen the eonduction of heat to the iron 
castDgs. It would be indeed unfortunate for the high- 
pressure engine if tubular boilers could not be used on 
board steamers, since it possesses all other properties 
which render it most especially appropriate for steam 
navigation," 

129, I pass on to consider how a furnace of masonry 
should be constructed, in order that it may well answer its 
purpose. 

With reference to the bricks, none should be used for 
any partj except such as are perfectly hard burnt and 
stand heat well 1 all those of the ordinary material must 
be laid in such manner that no part is exposed to tlie 
direct action of the fire, and they must be cut, where ne- 
cessary, in order to fulfil tliis conditionp Where a stronger 
degree of heat acts, the use of a fire-proof material^ as 
fire-stone or fire-brick, is indispensable : in those parts of 
the flues at a distance from the fire, common bricks may 
be apphed. 1 have remarked with much astonishment^ 
that lime mortar is often used for steam engine furnaces ; 
it is much preferable to use a loam*'^ not too rich, as cement 
for the fire work ; lime soon loses its cementing power by 

** Tlve Author jnight IjBve enlarged the tlbciission upon thU topic witli 
advantage ^ it b most important, add the itnte of knowledge upon it ji very 
UQBatisfActor}'. The priucifuU lürvd» of hoiLers which contaJn the fire-place 
wjtliiii thern are. Trevit hick's or the Cornish bqiler, the locomotive hoiler, aiid 
Ibat commoidy used on l>oftrd iteam vessels» The Cornish boiler Is et'onoini' 
tal ind work» well ; it does oot appear subject to the defect* alluded to in the 
texU The other» are less perfect, but we know vtry little about thdr actual^ 
toTiditSon as regordi economy. —Tu, 

" The loam (Lehm) spoken of by the Author k a mixture of a peculiar 
clayey earth with aand^TB. 
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the action af heat, becomes loo^e^ and falls to pieces^ while 
!i)am burns harder^ and becomes thereby firmer and more 
binding. In the setting of fire- stone, or brick, it is a 
good plan to ose a cement composed of a dust from the 
fire material itself, mixed with fat loam ; or to add to the 
loam some coarse sand, ashes, and common salt*^ ^1 

It is especially desirable that the masonry should be 
properly secured with craraps, especially where exposed 
to much heat, in order to prevent it from giving way and 
cracking by the expansion. Wherever possible, all arches 
or vaults in the furnace should be avoided, or at least 
should only be constructed where the heat is not great, 
und where tliey have but a light load to carry. In the case 
where it is necessary to support the end of a vessel over a 
door opening, it la advisable to use a cast iron plate made 
to cover the front wall of tlie furnace, and upon which the 
vessel may rest* This plate may then also serve for the 
frame of the fire-door or doors, is not likely to be injured 
by their opening and shutting, gives the whole an agree- 
able appearance, and helps to secure the neighbouring 
masonry. The latter may be further fastened by casting 
or screwing a projecting rib upon the iron plate s wrought 
iron bars should never he used for such purposes; they 
soon become red-hoi^ and then bend, and by great heat 
are quickly destroyed* ^ 

All parts of the boiler lying free must be covered, to 
prevent the loss of heat by radiation: the disadvantages 
of a neglect of this precaution have been before men-^ 
tioned* ^| 

Different methods have been adopted in order to pre- 

** We b«ve in England what h well known asßrf-hrick^ which, when fiiCt 
inßrt^eiajf, answers every purpos« where fire-proof ms^nn' h reqidred. — Ta 
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vent the too great radiation of heat from the exterior of 
the furnace itself • It has soraetinies been given a coverings 
iinth ashes placed in the interstice; or fixed in a small sepa- 
rate chamber, perfectly closed? sometimes thick walls alone 
htve been depended on^ or interstices have been intro- 
duced in the masonry. 

I consider the two last methods the bestj and the latter 
the preferable one of these. It requires the least material^ 
and is the most perfect protection. The furnace is sur- 
rounded with a second thinner wall, like a coverings 
between which and the furnace itself is a stratum of air ; 
this^ if at rcstj acts as an imperfect conductor, and hinders 
the transmission of heat between the two. Thick walls 
are not so economical, but have the advantage of offering 
a greater resistance in case of a slight bursting of one of 
the tubes. 1 have in my engines always found walls of 
12j or at most of 18 inches, amply thick enough, 

130, Much controversy has taken place between scien- 
tific men as to the height of the chimney for steam boilers. 
Some hold that high stacks of 70* BO^ or 100 feet, are 
indispensable to produce a proper draft, while others 
contend that the same result may he obtained with lower 
oncs,*^ According to my opinion and experience, both 
sides are right, and we have only to determine with pre- 
cisian the eases in which the truth lies more on one side 



I 



than the other, 
stances ; 



I distinguish here the following circum- 



^ Peclcl hu treated tluB aubject very cotnprehensively in iiia Treatise m\ 
H^t. It liM 0.1 lü liefen further iihi^t rated by Mi Penat, id n learned ]jAper 
entitled ' Meiuoire sur In niAtiiere tte rlett^rriniier le> dime])«ioii£ d'unc 
chemirtee/ — BHÜetin de k Soc* Inditat, de MüthüUitn. 
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(a.) When the boilers are of coasiderable length and 
breadthj and the flues are so situated that the current 
must travel a considerable distance horizontally^ passing 
through and round the boiler many timesj and often 
descending or making angular turns; — ^high chimneys 
of 50 to 80 feet are much to be recommended, and 
in many cases indispensable.^ 

(b.) If, however, on the other hand, there are only 
verticaij or more vertical than horizontal flues^ or if the 
latter are only of short length, and no descending cur- 
rents i; — then the chimney may be much lower, say 20 to 
40 feet, or even, where only vertical flues exist, still 
less than this, if circumstances allow, 

(e.) The kind of fuel used has a great influence on 
the necessary height of the chimney. According to my 
experience, wood requires much less height than turf, 
turf less than coal, and coal less than coke. 

(d,) Finally, the proximity of high buildings, trees, 
towers, or other high objects, also requires much con- 
sideration* In most cases, however, it appears suffi- 
cient to make the chimney higher than the highest 
point of the neighbouring objects, and as far removed ■ 
from them as possible. There are exceptions to the 
rule, for I have carried up stacks of very small height 
between liigh buildings, and have found the best efl^ect 
follow. We have very little scientific knowledge as to 
tills point, particularly with reference to tlie effect of 
wind. 

Since heated currents always strive to ascend, and 
horizontal flues and angles present resistance to their 
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** Thntt Uowev^r^ n gooil draft may« fven m «»ch ck^^, be oütoineil 
modmn^ height of ciuaiiicy, ia ciemplificd In tteam vcaselÄ. 
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fflotfon, it ia easy to understand the first two of these 
piDpositions. Laboratory furnaces show us that when we 
We only ascending carrenta, no high chimney is neees- 
sarj- to insure a good draft I have in my practice never 
btiiJt high stacks^ sometimes scarcely 25 feet^ and yet the 
draft has never failed^ but rather been very lively* The 
activity of the combustion depends in reaUty not so much 
upon the height of the column of heated air ascending the 
diimneyj as upon the proportion the area of the last flue 
leading into the chimney bears to the size of the opening 
formed by the interstices between the furnace bars, Tfie 
nearer these approach to equahty, the HveHer the draft*''* 
I would often have built my chimneys less than 25 feet 
high, had it not been from the proximity of neighbouring 
buildings and the fear of adverse effect from the winds. 
Chimneys of 80 to 100 feet, particularly in a roomy 
situation^ are useless superfluitiesj involving the proprietors 
in unpardonable expense^ and manifesting a want of ex- 
pericnce in their contrivance, if the only object proposed 
to be attained by them is improvement of the draft. 
There are, however, other motives for such a measure; 
the principal of which is to avoid annoyance to the neigh- 
bourhood by smoke, an offence against the laws of many 
States- A height of less than 70 feet is enough for such a 
purpose. 

These laws regarding the nuisance of smoke from steam 
engines are both unjust and impolitic. Many other cases 
where coal is burntj particularly smithies and iron works» 
are treated with less strictness, and indeed often passed 



*** * BdU. de U Soc, d'«ncoiirag«mei)t potirrind. nat/ Juiie* 1833,]>ttgr 170. 
[That j», llic area of tbe flue sboiild mti he ttm tban llic sym of tliG mlcrsticea 
bei ween the ban, — Tr.] 
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over altogether. Why sach obstacles should be thrown! 
in the way of the steam engine is to me inconiprehen- 
sthle« We acknowledge that England has attained her 
present high grade of industrial culture by her steam en- 
gines; — we complain often of continental inferiority in this 
particular ; and yet we put a drag on our progression^ lose ■ 
sight of great and important objects through trivial con* 
siderations, and find that, from the highest quarters, where 
progression ought to be gladly encouraged, laws emanate 
which make advancement in science more shunned than ■ 
promoted, and viewed with as much fear as reform in the 
political sphere. We are ever accustomed to attend more 
to a partial cry than to the voice of a universal need. 
We attach more importance to a little coal vapour tban 
to that much higher and more glorious object, the power 
which the coal puts in our possession ; and in order not 
to offend the noses or soil the linen of a few, we thwart 
the good of the many by endangering their highest 
interests. How would it fare with England if a Mtue 
smoke brought about there such obstructions as it does 
in Germany ? The English continue to live among their 
smoke, and find themselves well off" in it too; they neither ■ 
turn up their noses nor get astlima» but they live, and 
live longf for this smoke is the fruit of activity, and 
activity maintains the health and lengthens the life of] 



131* It appears tliat the height of the chimney neces* | 

** 1 Imvft rpuiiiiHl ibU p«rii§tm|Ui on accoitut of it» force and good sensM^i 
khlniHgU iiuMf uUiqitm) lo th<^ Aulbnr'a comilry tlian oura. It cannot he 
(U'liirili ini\^<<vt'n lliÄl f jir jirfÄeiM^ ai istnok«* k an t^vil ; it is an evidence of ] 
iH^HM-finH iMiinlniitiont Ain\ lUi^la tr» lie |ireveiiteil ju mneU as poaiibLe.^-Tftt 
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, üfv for a güüd and regular draft iimy be considerably 
rfimmislied when it is given a small area* The ordinary 
stcarn boiler chimneys have frequently a diameter at their 
fover end of ;! to 4 feet in the clear, diminishing gradually 
astby ascend. Such dimensions are excessive. In order 
to iieat properly the monstrous column of air in such 
Jkifts^ it is requisite that the current passing into them 
from the ftirtiace must possess a very considerable tem- 
perature; and on this ground it is intelligible why some 
authors give a temperature of 5(Kf Cent* as necessary for 
this purpose, and why the draft often diminishes in chim- 
neys of a greater height than 100 feet, if the heat is not 
sufficient. Besides, the friction of the air column against 
the sides of the chimney should not be forgotten ; it brings 
a considerable resistance into account, which is greater as 
the chimney is higher. With narrow chimneys, the heated 
Column possesses much less bulk, and is therefore warmed 
to a sufficient extent with a much smaller expenditure of 
fuel- The objection to too narrow chimneys is their 
greater liability to get foul, and requiring more frequent 
cleaning.'*^ A satisfactory rule for tlie height and breadth 
can only be given according to circumstances, 1 allow 
usually for every 6 square feet of surface of fire-grate, I 
square foot of sectional area for tlie chimney, giving, 
however, to the smallest never less than 8 inches square, 

132< Turning now to the internal construction of the 
fumacCj we begin with the ash-pit. Tliis is certainly a 
very simple matter, but I have nevertheless something to 



*^ Tlie iiece«aity of frequent ckininf mty on«n be (lispenicd with liy maVhij 
a fire of «having!« in the bottom of the cbitnnev, by which the mk»i will 
hiiftii mtU A small door should b« provided for tho piirijuae. 

M 
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remark upon it. It is often made too low. The ashes 
then coUect in it quickly, and impede the proper sup- 
ply of air^ as well as cause destruction of the fire-bars 
by the heat, A height of 18 inches to 2 feet appears 
the most suitable; the fire-grate then stands at a con- 
venient height for the stoker. The ashes should be 
cleared away as often as possible. 

M« Kuchlin recommends that a water-pan should be 
laid under the grate at the bottom of the ash-pit, and 
states his experience that the bars have been longer pre- 
served thereby. He explains that the water is evaporated^ 
and that the vapour mixing with the air as it passes into 
the furnace, prevents an overheating and destruction of the 
bani. Whether this explanation is satisfactory, I do not 
decide; it would rather appear that the vapour would 
be decomposed, and, by oxydating the bars, contribute to 
their destruction. If, howeverj the fact holds true, it is 
worthy of consideration. Such a water vessel would serve 
|o extinguish the falling ashes, and prevent any danger of 
fire when they were carried away^ it would, however, often 
so far spoil cinders and un consumed fuel falling through 
from a coal fire, as to prevent their being used again^ and 
%vould thus cause considerable waste of fuel. 

Under some circumstances, the use of a register m 
the ash-pit is advantageous, especially where it is con* 
sidered desirable that the engine should be self*regulating. 
Such a regulator is more easily moved than the common 
damper in the flues, which soon becomes so dirtied with 
the soot or damaged by the heat as to lose its mobility. 
In order that a register may he effective, the ash-pit 
must be closed in front with a door made to fit as nearly 
air-tight as possiljlci which may serve for the removal 
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of fhe asheS; while the register remains undisturbed* In 
öitier still further to insure the perfect action of this 
tnmhinGy it should he placed on one of the longest sides 
of the fiitnaee, and in a place where it is not liable to bei 
üiiturbed, or damaged by heat or rust, A channel may be 
farmed in the brick-work to conduct the air from this to 
ifie ash-pit, taking care^ however, to dispose it so that no 
ashes may collect in it. The register should have a square 
iron frame, in which it must be so suspended as to move 
with great facility, and to retain its free action. 
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133* With regard to the fire-grate^ one of the most 
indispensable conditions is, that it be built in proper fire- 
proof masonry. Common brick-work is altogether un- 
suitable for this purpose for obvious reasons. 

A great mistake is often committed in making the fire- 
bars too strong, and the interstices between them too 
small, which hinders a proper supply of air to the fire. 
We shall not err in making the bars \\ inch wide. In 
order to give them the necessary strength, they should 
have elliptic ribs projecting on their under side, to a 
depth of about 4 or 5 inches, dependent on the length 
of the bars : the rib should taper sharply on both sides 
like a comb, which will not only facihtate the penetration 
of air into the fire, but also allow conveniently the intro- 
duction of an instrument to clean out the interstices be- 
tween the bars when they become stopped up with dirt or 
cinders. If the bars are long, it is advisable to cast lateral 
projections \ inch wAAe in the middle of the bar, which 
may butt against each other when the bars are in their 
place, and prevent lateral bending. When the grate is 
required of considerable length, as G or 8 feet^ the bars 
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should be in two lengths, with a strong c^öt iron bearer ir» 
the middle of the furnacej so supported as not to bend- 
Various rules have been laid down for the size of th^ 
interstices between the fire-bars ; my experience, howeTer^fl 
has given me the universal rule to make them under all 
circumstances half an inch wide. This width answers for 
all kinds of fuclj allowing but little to fall through^ does not 
become easily stopped up, and admits conveniently of the 
introduction of the cleaning instrument. 

A good kind of bar is that with a concave upper surface 
1 have found that it really deserves the good character ii 
generally bears, The concavity becomes filled with ashe% 
which, conducting beat badly, prevent the too rapid 
destruction of the bar by the fire. The best material for 
fumace*bars is cast iron;^ it is firmer, stronger, more 
durable, and cheaper than wrought iron, w^hich soon 
becomes bent and destroyed. Bars of square wrought 
iron, laid wdth an angle upwards, are the worst of alL 
Hollow bars, through which water from the boiler flows, 
have been recommended, but do not answer. They are 
not dnral>le, besides being productive of endless trouble. 

I have already spoken (Art^ 'JO) of the magnitude of 
the fire-grate, often made much too large, and have given 
rules for the dimensions corresponding to the powder offl 
the engine. According to my experience the description 
of fuel used has little or no effect upon the requisite 
dimensions of the grate. f 

With my first-described boiler, especially if large, it is 

desirable to keep the grate wide enough to equalize 

I ^ )ieat over the whole of the tubes t this is indispen- 

1 jyu {or the regularity of the evaporation and the du'fl 

I • hiCkM^ of cwurie, that i ht heal is uot gtet.i «tiougb to ladt thtm*— T». 
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^bilkj of the boiler: iirefular firing produces injurious 
unequal estpansion. 



134. Many different opinions are held as to wlmt is the 
best distance to allow between the fire-grate and the 
boiler. All, howretefj agree that with coal for fuel this 
distance must he less than for wood or turf. It seems to 
me that the matter is much simpler than is generally 
supposed* According to my view the burning niateriai 
itself, that is, its uppermost burning surface, should in all 
cases be equally distant from the boiler; whence tlic 
greater or less distance of the bars depends only on the 
weight and form of the fuel If one kind of fuel lias less 
weight, or devetopes proportionately to its weight less 
lieat, than others, or is only obtained in large pieces, it 
muRt be laid upon the furnace in a thicker layer^ and will 
thereby require a deeper furnace, than another kind which 
has less volume and more heating power. Therefore wood 
and turf require a thicker stratum than coah^^ 

In the arrangement of my fire-places I adopt the fol- 
io wing rules. 

(a.) For coalj I lay the fire-grate 16 or at most 

18 inches under the lowest surface of the boiler, 

(L) For wood or good turf, 1 make it 6 inches 

deeper. 

(Cp) For light inferior turf, having but small heating 

powerj I lay it 12 inches deeper, or even sometimes 

more, if the turf is very poor. 

These rules have been established by experience as 

^ Gond wochI atid riirf da nal^ weight far wtjight^ stand bo ciiuch behind 
i*m\ m calorific |iower ab va generally Wlieve^l. Mmiy kind« «f wood evcQ 
cjtceed caaL 
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perfectly satisfactory^ and are fouoded on the principles 1 
have above laid down^ against which I know no reasonabk' 
objection. 



135, The beat way to insure a regular method of firing, 
which shall be properly adapted to the requirements of 
the engine, shall produce least smoke, and shall most 
tend to the saving of fuel, is to eni[jloy a good and 
careful stoker. No iiigenious mcclianical arrangement — 
no scientific apparatus — can supply his placcj be it ever 
so approved or scientific in principle^ or perfect in 
execution* A good fireman can, however, only be re* 
tained by preventing lus occupation from becoming too 
easy and simple for him, and by thus keeping his watch- 
fiihiess and care in constant action and salutary exercise* 
The less exertion such men generally have to make, and 
the more convenient their occujiation is for them, the 
more careless and inattentive they have a tendency to 
become ; and, at last, nothing, not even their own danger, 
can awaken them out of their lethargy. All machines for 
feeding, smoke-burning, and the like, only increase the 
quantity of apparatus about a steam engine in an unne- 
cessary and prejudicial degree, and withal augment the 
derangement and danger which ensue when they fall into 
disorder. The simpler an engine is built, the simpler is 
its management. The delusion of attempting to simplify 
its action by new scientific apparatus, wliich require new 
knowledge and new watchfulness on the part of the at- 
tendant, is one of the wildest that could be imagined, and 
inevitably sooner or later brings its own punishment. It 
is an attempt to get over one difficulty by introducing 
many new ones, often greater than the former* The 
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writer had on one occasion an ingenious machine of ex- 
eclfent construction attached to the boiler of an engine 
for the purpose of regulating the draft, and was much 
pleased with its secure and convenient action ; but it soon 
barl the effect of making the attendant become idle and 
careless, not only with the management of the fire, but of 
the engine also. At last he neglected the instrument 
itselfj which had been of so much convenience to him^ and 
the proprietor was glad to remove it again ; for instead of 
regularity in tlie heating of the lioiler it brought disorder, 
and where it was hoped to spare trouble and care^ a 
double amount became necessary- 

Those who wish to study smoke-burning contrivances, 
furnace-feeding machines, and the like^ may find a rich 
collection of them in various publications,*" I pass them 
all over, for I can say nothing further of them than this: 
the furnace-feeders are all complicated and expensive 
machines, working in great heat, easily destroyed, and 
constantly liable to get out of repair j while the snioke- 
buming apparatus have all this one important failing, — 
they do not miswer their purpose^'* 

^ %nth w Dingier'» * Polytechnischea Joiimal ;' BcrnDullli*« • Dampfinii&cbi- 
liCTitehre;* Prcchtrs *Technologi'idiejj Eticycloiiäilie j* Giir» * Technical Re- 
pü^tiiry ; ' the * Mechanic's Magtizine ; * the ^ Repertory of AjtIb ; * the * London 
Joumftl I ' tlic * Repertory of Patent [iivcntirmH -, ' the * Register of Arts aod 
Sciences;' the 'Bulletin de Miilhau;sen/ &:c. M. PrechtU Director qf tlie 
Polyt«chtHc In^tiCulJon in Vienna, ha:» given in the »ixth volume ol the 
Mhrltueh of this Institute, p. 197, a most scientific treatise an ituoke^ ttie 
eonditions of its generBtiDn, iu retnoTftl, 5cc.; a work which I cantiot toa 
strongly recommend* 

[The Anihor gives a long list of nearly forty eontnvaacet of the above kind, 
with complete rcfcretiees, which I have not thouf^ht it neceaaary to copy. It 
ahow»! however, his amazing research, and the trouble he hit tnketi to 
become acquainted with wliat ha» been done, and thereby acMs weight to hia 
opinio«!* — TrO 

^ Altoo&t all arrangement» of tuch sinoke-bumlni; furnaces act on the 
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A practice has sometimes been followed of moisteiiing 
coal before it is put on the grate. Such a eustom is so 
obviously bad, that it in unnecessary to say more upon it. 

A Mr* Iveson in Scotiand has lately recommended a 
very simple means of destroying smoke, and strengthening 
the heat in the furnace, by introducing a small current of 
steam upon the burning fire. According to the sljowing 
of the inventor, corroborated by the testimony of the ce- 
lebrated chemist Dr. F}^e5 the saving of fuel amounts to 
one-half J and the smoke perfectly disappears. This ]>lan» 
if it could be trusted to, would be especially applicable to 
high -pressure engines : it is^ however, yet too little sanc- 
tioned by experience to command a favourable opinion***^ 



pHticißle of introdacing frm\t air lo the fire current in (hf Qeig:htM)urli4M)4 of 
the bridgCt tliroii|b opcMDgt fümislied with re^sters« in order to rcgiUalc the 
quintity of air admitted. Now Binee this inAnx of air must ailwajs lieu- 9 
ccrtaJn definite relation to the action of the conibuative pnic^ess, the quatititjF 
of fuel on the ^te. and the tcmpcrattire of the fire ciirrenti it if evident 
tli«t the regulation must be attended with the greatest, if not ini^iirmouutable, 
rlitficultiest aiid cannot reasonably f>e expected from a eomuiDn stoker. 

As I once visited the New River Watcr-Worit» in London, the stoker of a 
large pumping engine showed me a niethcjd by whicli, aa I then saw and 
often »ince have proved, the smoke waa very much di mi netted. After be had 
fprcad the hesh fuel as regularly as [mnihle, and in a thin layer o?er ihe 
fire, he did not quite c1o4e the fire-floor^ but left a very small ehink for 
the ailnii»skin uf air, which he elrjseil tight a» soon aa the fuel was pro- 
perly burnt through, lie performed this operation eyery time with ^reat 
exactness and calculated punctuaUl^, — a cirenmfttancc imitated try few of his 
station. T have never niet with a man of the kind who look so much interest 
in his hu»me4»«» and ptisaeised so mucl] intellectnal activity aa this man* 1 
have to thank bitn for touch infortnatLun concerning English steam engine«. 
es|iecia11y the great water- work engiiics of London. [The phm here men* 
tioni'd IK by no means new or nnco^nmon : the punctuality , attention, and 
intelligence of the stoker, are iiufortunntely more rare, — Tr+] 

^ An opponent of this plan slaiei (' ^feehanic's Magazine,' No* B54) that 
thiH, like other !tmokc*bnruiug appaTatua, doei not d«»troy the «mokcT but 
merely depobtt'i it as soot inside the funiaee and chimney. 
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136» I now pass on to the consideration of the flueM* 
The opinion has frequently heen heldj that a long traction 
of the heated current round the boiler has important 
advantages, A late writer has, howeverj much shaken 
this opinion^ if not proved entirely the contrary.*^ It ii 
beyond aU doubt that very long flues are disadvantageous, 
especially %*hen horizontal. Tlie cross area of them must 
be very large, and the chimney high, in order to pro- 
duce Ä proper draft, A large area has the disadvantage 
that the current is imperfectly brought in conUict with 
the sides of the boilefjand this is especially so when these 
sides stand in a vertical position, as in the side flues of 
the common Boulton and Watt waggon boiler, the heat 
having but little tendency to communicate itself side- 
ways.®** Long horizontal flues produce great inconve- 
nience : on lighting the fire in a newly built furnace, much 
trouble is often required to drive out the damp, cold, 
heavy air produced from the wet masonry, wliich often 
impedes the draft so long as to lead to a belief that some- 
thing Is wrong in the construction, when no hindrance 
but this really stands in the way. I have sometimes 
surmounted the diflSculty by making a fire in the chimney^ 
but more frequently have been ohliged to take recourse 
to more powerful means^ such as applying a blowing 
apparatus to the ash-pit, and creating a strong blazing 
wood fire in the grate* With descending flues this dis- 
advantage is still greater* 

In my boilers the heat acts very little sideways; in 
the first kind aU the flues lie beneath the tubes or cylin- 

^ Ed, Köchlin» ' BuJU dp U Soc, iimL dp MuMiauieti,' No, 2. 
• Theories of WÄggi>u hivilcrs are frpqiieuUy curved o«tW4rfIs «( Ih« toji^ lo 
meet» hi a ecrtain degree, this objcctioii. — Tft, 
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ders *y and though they run liorisontally} they do notj as ts 
the case with the ordinary waggon boilerj all lie on one 
and the same level, but ascend gradually upwards. The 
most perfect plan is to avoid all long ßues^ and allow 
the heated current, during its ascentj always to act per- 
pendicularly against the surface to be heated,, and this 
is the plau I have adopted in my larger description of 
boiler. 

With respect to the construction of the flues, it is 
essential that they be made even and smooth over the 
whole of their inner surface, to ditninish the friction of the 
current along their sides. It is desirable also to avoid 
sharp bends^ which cause eddies : in these places the flues 
should be given, where possible, a greater width, and all 
corners should be rounded. When wood or turf is burnt, 
which deposit light ashes in the flues, these must be 
made so wide as to allow the ashes to accumulate to 
a certain extent without so much stopping the area 
as to impede the draft. Suitable preparation must be 
made for the cleaning of the flues, by providing them 
with openings, through which the interior may be acces- 
sible, and which should be closed during the acrion of 
the boiler by cast iron stoppers, furnished with handles, 
and made air-right by loam : these are better than doors^ 
which never shut so securely as not to admit cold air,** 

^riie form of the flues is regulated in most cases by 
that of the boiler, or rather of the surface to be heated* 

^ A very good door, suitable for auch purposes» hM bee» pAtcnIed by Mr. 
JoUu Sylvester, of Loadoa. It \a e^cü^dingly t^imple m constniction ; ühutiJ 
perfectly air-tight viitUout latdies or other fastemng» ; and b not liable i 
detvriciraUori from tlirt or wear. It may also lie apptierl to fire^iloorH» and liAfi 
theo an arratigeini-tit hy whk^ii H is eiectuaily protectc<l from the heal of the 
fire, — Tr. 
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■ The section is usually either a square^ or more frequently 

W an oblong rectangle. Wherever possible, the form should 
be so arranged that the heated current may be made to 
impinge in the greatest degree upon the surface to be 
heated. To attain this end, what are called darn^ have 
been recommended to be placed in the flues j L e* small 
projecting tongnes^ over whose oblique surfaces the cur- 
rent glides and is thereby guided anew against the 
boiler- All similar arrange men tSj however;, impede more 
or less the draft, and require higher chimneys. When 
tubes lie in the flues, as in my smaller kind of boiler, the 
area must be contracted in the upper part round the tubes, 

(in order to constrain the current to act upon their under 
tides. 
Various rules have been proposed for the size of the 
fluesp The principal one is to give in general a greater 
area to the horizontal than tlie vertical ones : this follows 
from the nature of the case, and from the principles I 
have above laid down. I adopt very simple rules for the 
furnaces of my boilersj which always fulfil the required 
conditions, lliey will be clearly explained in the descrip* 
tion of the furnace, 
H The current passing from the flues is usually collected 
into one opening or channel, by which it enters the 
chimney ; the area of this channel I always make equal 

■ to the sum of the interstices between the furnace-bars- 
In this the damper is placed ; it is generally a simple cast 
iron slide, moving up and down in a frame let in the 
masonry. Such instruments have great defects^ princi- 

■ pally that they so soon sufl'er by the heat and the soot, 
and lose their freedom of motion, A better contrivance 
would be a plate swinging on a centre axis, fixed to a 
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frame, the axis projecting out^ and being furnisbed 
with a handle by which the damper could be moved. 
Til is would act more freely, and be less impeded by dirt, 
The frame of the register ought nowhere to project 
beyond the interior surface of the flue*^** 



137» It is a question often mooted, whether »mall fire- 
grates, with a quick draft, have an advantage over larger 
ones in which the draft is more moderate* 

Some engineers^ and writers on the steam engine, assert 
that a strong draft is an indispensable requisite for high- 
pressure boilers, in order to generate steam of high tem- 
perature; and this is made an objection to the high- 
pressure system. The assertion, liowever, is contradicted 
both by theory and experience ; for the temperature is 
not so much higher as to require sucb extraordinary 
means, and all who have had much to do with high- 
pressure engines will know well that with sufficient heat- 
ing surface, a moderate draft answers perfectly-^ 

The question of slow and quick drafts does not seem to 
be attended with any great difficulty, if no peculiar cir- 
cumstances enter into the consideration. Every kind of 
fuel burns more perfectly and with less smoke when it is 
supplied with the quantity of air proper for its combustion. 
With a shaqi draft and strong fire, the bars, boiler, and 
furnace become sooner destroyed than with a more mode- 
rate combustion. Some kinds of coal will not bear a sharp 

?* Here follow some remarkü on certain proposed 1)oiler» witli vertical tulies, 
wblch, ho^revf^rf I oinitf &a the sakl br>i1ers are neitlier known, nor likeiy U> 
be known, in England. — Tr. 

7^ Thh ohjectinn has arisfien from ih^ blnndcr of proportion inyr the boilpr to 
the eyli«def hv the same ratio m in low-piwssnrp enginesf and Ihercliy Allow- 
ing too little lipnting iurfice. See Aii 6*?. --Tu. 
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draft, since with ttjo niucli lieat they fall to slack, and stop 
up the bars; and lastly^ a fierce fire requires very frequent 
supplies of fuelj and elearing of the grate* But every time 
the fire-door is opened a stream of cold air enters, and so 
destroys a great part of the advantage gained, I am of 
opinion that the question can only be answered condition- 
ally. With wood and turf, the draft okay be tolerably 
shaqi without disadvantage; while with some kinds of 
coal it should be regulated with much prudence. I w^ould 
therefore advise that the boiler and furnace for high- 
pressure engines should have the powder of a sharp draft, 
hut should be able to supply steam enough with a more 
moderate one. There is at least then room to try how 
the fuel at hand may best be used. Too sharp a draft 
is easily moderated, while a weak one is not so easily 
increased, when its weakness arises from defect in 
the general arrangement This plan will be found of 
advantage when, as frequently happens, in spite of all 
calculations and pains-taking in the construction, the draft 
is more sluggish than was expected. The golden mle, in 
the construction of a steam engine, to do rather I00 much 
than too tittle^ holds good here : the purchaser will never 
find fault with the maker for its performing more than 
was promised, but woe to him if it perfomxs less- 

The principle of slow* combustion has lately been carried 
to excess. In some of the large Cornish engines, the 
slow-burning principle has been adopted to such an 
extent that flame and smoke came out of the fire- 
door/* For my part, I must confess that I consider 
the whole thing, when carried to this extreme, as a re- 
trograde step; for theory and practice show that co*i 
Ia^ ^ * Civil Engineer and Arcliitccl'i Joiimd,' Jan* 1S40* 
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of every kind always gives out much smoke by n re- 
pressed draft, and no combustion can be favourable which 
sends a great quantity of consumable matter away into 
the chimney. Time will decide whether in this, as in 
most other things, the golden mean is not the best» I 
at least liave always found it so.^" 
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138, The fire-doors used for steam boilers are often very 
ill adapted to their purpose. Their position is sometimes 
ineo riven lent for the stoker ; they lie either too high or too 
low; shut badly; are not well protected from the action of 
the fire ; or cannot be opened by the hand without burning* 
The most important faults are their not shutting ti^ht, and 
the existence of openings in them, sometimes intentionally 
made for the purpose of looking in at the fire. The whole 
supply of air ought to pass through the bars and the fire 
itself, in order to produce the best possible result» in refer- 
ence to the perfect combustion of the fuel and the proper 
application of the heat i and all cold air etitering elsewhere 
can only disturb the regidar action of the process, and 
produce mischief* The leaking of the doors is usually 
occasioned by their warping through the great heat: the 
best way to avoid this evil is to provide the door on the 
inside with a cast iron box filled m ith ashes, or a strong 
plate supported by four or five props at a distance of 
2 inches from the door itself, in order to protect it from 
the action of the fire. As for the peep-openings, they 
should either be provided with a falling cover, or^ which 
is better, abolished altogetlier. The door shoidd l>e placed 

f^ The Author'Ä jn^portimis give a consumption of ahoitt 7 to 10 Ih». t 
rrinl |wr square fcmt of grat^ (nrr \miir. Thb h % meiliniu bchvpt-n Boult»**' 
uimI WnM's (12 tp 16) ami tlic Cimibli (3 trt J) rate of cumlMiMinu,- 
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at a convenient height for the slokerj not for conrenience 
alonej hut also to insure a regular distribution of the fuel 
0%'er the grate. The opening should be on this account 
tolerably wide. The door should be provided with a wood 
handles that it may be opened by hand without burning 
the fingers. 

Many persons use, instead of hinged, sliding doors, 
moving up and down in gnideSj and suspended by a chain 
with a counterweight, Ttjese are objectionable, because 
they do not close tightj and cannot be protected from the 
action of the fire in the n^anner hereinbefore mentioned.'^ 



DESCRIPTION OF THE AUTHOR'S FURNACES, 

l$9, I come now to the description of my own furnaces, 
commencing with that of my smaller boiler. 

This is shown in Plates I, n, and iii.j as arranged 
for three pairs of cylinders^ sufficing for 6 horse-power. 
Figs. 1 and 2 are the side and front elevations; fig. 3, 
a longitudinal section; fig, 4, a transverse section on the 
dotted line dd^ fig, 3 | fig, 5, a similar one on the Hne ee* 
The scale will give the dimensions of the several parts: 
5^, in figs, 2y 3 J 4^ is the ash-pit, open in fronts and arched 
over with fire masonry; this is covered with the cast 
iron farnace plate i, figs. 2 and 3, which contains the 
fire-door k^ hanging by strong hinges, and having its 
latch / provided with a wooden handle m* At tlie back 
of the door is either a box filled with ashes, or, as repre- 
sented in fig. 3, a false plate n^ supported on props, to pro- 
tect the door from the action of the fire. This contrivance 
fWiQgt be so constructed as to be easily renewed when it is 
llie large front furnace plate, whicli is hoi- 

** «ct note to Art. 13Ö,— Ttt. 
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kinred out at r r, fig. % to receive tjie tube^, rests firmly 
iritb iu lower edge upon the mason cy at s^ and is secured 
by four strong bolts i i^ which run through the furnace 
frpm back to front, and serre abo as cranips fur the fur- 
nace itself; being screwed up to strong washer plates at 
the back end. The plate t is strengthened by ribs in 
diSerent directions, which ornament its front surface« 

The internal construction of the furnace is shown 
clearly in the seiend sections, namely, figs. 3, 4, 5, and 6, 

At 0, 10, fig, 3, lie the cast iron bearers for the furnace- 
bars; the front one rests upon the arch over the ash-pit, 
tlie other upon the wall at the back. The bars, marked 
1 1 in the figures, lie in all cases horizontally, and not, as 
is ver}' comuion^ inclined downwards towards the back 
end: their form and dimensions may be learned from 
the figures. When the fire-door is not so wide as the 
grate, two piers are built at the sides^ of fire-proof 
masonry, 6 inches thick^ which carry the flat arch Ä, fig, 
3, also of fire-brick, over the door. The dead plate 
betw*een the grate and the door is in one piece with 
the front bearer."* The grate cannot always be so wide 
as the space above it required for the tubes, and in 
this case the side walls are made to widen out upwards in 
the manner shown in fig. 4, where these oblique walls are 
marked 13. Their angle with the fire-grate should, how- 
ever, never be more obtuse than 110*^. All this work 
must be fire-proof. 

If the tubes require a great breadth, it is well to make 



?* The expiiQskin of thn bars oft<!ö causes ttoulile unlew room is allowed 
for it 1 it IB no utieocnmua thing to see fumacea cmcked and niueli damaged 
!iy this caii*c. Several expedients, well known lo engineers, urc adopted to 
Ifive the end» of the b%n a Jittle fday, — Ta. 
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^^^ tlmri one fire-place : Üiis arrangement has the great 
^^'antage that some fires continue burning undisturbed 
, ^^x\e others are being supplied with fuelj and if the firing 
^ done in turns at regular intervals, it will much con- 
^Wte to the regularity of the evaporation* One fire-place 
^I not ser\"e well for more than three pairs of tubes. 

Eacli of the lower cyHnders lies in a separate channel, 
ll inches wide and 13 inches high. A space of 5 inches 
Is left under the eylinder, which ia more than sufficient 
for the draftj but provides also for the accumulation of 
ashes and dirt. The division walls, for channels of this 
rizej are about 4 inches thick, built of fire-brick, and 
serve to support the covering of the channels. The 
cylinders must lie perfectly free, so that the flame may 
also act on their upper surfaces; and therefore the 
covering, though it may touch, must not be fixed upon 
the top of the cylinder. As the lower cylinders are 
always entirely filled with water, and the steam generated 
is also mixed with water, there is no danger of their 
being damaged by over-heatingj as experience has proved. 
About 8 inches from the back end of the flues, the divi- 
sion wallsj together with their covering, end, since here 
the heated current passes between the tubes, in order to 
arrive at the flue running along the upper cylinders. 

The front and back walls of the furnace are made only 
6 inches thick in the neighbourhood of the fluesj in 
order to give as much effective length of cylinder as 
possible. This thickness is quite strong enough to 
support the cylinder ends, and give tlie furnace the re- 
^ quiaite solidity. 

^ft At the back end of the lower flues is a Hmall sunk 
^H cavity, opening outwards under the back end of the 

L 
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of the niasonryj and being screwed with strong nuts wi^ 
washer plates agahist it. It is very advisable to surroun*^ 
the whole of the upper edges of the furnace with fti^ 
iron frame, to protect tbem from injury. 

The top of the furnace should be covered with a layet 
of tiles, to prevent radiation; or, which answers the puf* 
pose better, the tiles may be laid hoUow, leading an air 
space between them and the top of the brick-work. 

140. One of tlie side walls of the furnace is usually 
built against the chimney or the wall of the buildings the 
other is then free^ and when a self-regulating ash-pit 
register is required, it may be placed on this side, as 
I Imve shown in fig, I< «?, figa» 1 and 4, is a channel 
leading to the ash-pit, in the outer opening of which is 
placed the moveable register. This has a small lever arm 
m attached to it, connected witli the regulating - rod ^* 
This rod is again attached at r to a lever (1) working 
upon a gudgeon (2) fixed to the masonry, and pressing 
with its other end against the piston of a small cyUnder 
(3), whose upper part communicates by the copper tube 
(4) with the steam-pipe, that the piston may receive ■ 
a pressure on its upper side equal to that in the boiler. 
The piston is packed by a greased leather cap, fastened 
by a screw, and protected from tlie action of the 
steam by the tube having its descending leg filled with I 
water, which will remain cool for a long time. The 
diameter of the cylinder need seldom be greater than 
one inch, even for large engines, as the register re- 
quires but little power to move it. On the long end of 
thi* lever is hung a weight (6) which holds the piston 
\u the cylinder witli a certain force, determined 
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^eoofding to the pressure desired in the boiler: When 
the pressure exceeds this^ the piston will be pressed 
down^ the long end of the lever raised, and the register 
closed, thereby shutting off the supply of air from the 
fire. When the pressure is reduced below the given 
amount:, the counterweight predominates^ and the door 
b again opened. It is advantageous to place the 
whole of the apparatus^ except the register, on a plate 
(marked in the 6gure}, firmly secured to the furnace 
wall. It should also be partially covered, to protect it 
from derangement by blows, &c. The connection-pipe 

■ ^ould be furnished with a stop-eoclc and union-joint, by 
which it may be disconnected when necessary. The small 
stop marked 8 is to prevent the piston from descending 
too low, 

■ A pressure too great in the boiler is a sure sign that the 
production of steam is greater than its consumption, and 
that therefore tlie fire is too strong* This machine serves 
to regulate the fire, and also performs the function of a 
second safety apparatus^ which brings not merely pal- 
liative relief, but goes to the root of the evil by removing 
its cause. It is tolerably sensitive, requiring only a 
few pounds above the given pressure to set it in action. 
The door should not be allowed entirely to close, wliich 
would be productive of mischief in the furnace, but 
should only shut off the air in such a degree as to 
diminish the intensity of the fire, 

m If it is desired to shut the register gradually, the 
altered form of the apparatus shown in Plate v. fig. 
28, may be adopted. T*he lever a supplies the place of 
that marked (1) in fig. I ; one end is engaged with teeth 

B into the piston-rod Ö, {supported by the roller <?>) w^ " 
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the other enclj hanging down^ is loaded with a weight 
whose effective force increases as it is raised. If the 
weight is properly calculated^ the register will be gradually 
shut as the pressure in the boiler increasesj and an estact 
regulation of the fire raay thus be obtained. The place of 
the lever and weight might be supplied by a spring acting 
against the pis ton j and in either of these latter forms the 
apparatus would also serve for a pressure-gaugeJ? 



141. The furnace of my larger description of boiler is 
exceedingly simplej containing properly only a single 
ascending fluej with no labyrinth-like convolution s, or 
disadvantageous bends or contractions* The heat ascends 
uninterruptedly through it, and when the chimney is 
favourably situated and properly builtj the draft will 
scarcely ever be otherwise than strong. 

The ash-pit and fire-place are of the ordinary con- 
struction. I always make the grate the entire length of 
that part of the tubes lying free in the furnace and 
acted upon by the heat. Its width is then regulated 
according to the quantity of surface re quire d^ which must 
be calculated by the given rules. With this boiler the 
grate receives the width of the space occupied by tlie 
tubes, since an addition to the number of tubes, when 
eight rows are used, stands in just proportion to the requi- 
site extension of the fire-grate surface^ in the direction of 
its width. I usually place a large cast iron plate in front 

^ Of course Jt is undentood thnt when this apparatus h used, the front of 
ibe ftsh^pit uitist have an air -tight door. I uin'^i remark, lumevert that such 
t glimcnick appear» to mt to cotne taUf und^ the an at be ru a of the Author 
(Art, 135) agaiutt furnace machines in ji^enera]. Xo atitoQiatou regulator 
tan be wanted when a good stoker ü eiu ployed, and I In-Lk-ve the Author haa 
never used any »iich apparatus aa that allu<led to. — ^Ta. 
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of the furnace of this boiler, in which the fire-doors are 
siEuatedj and which, hj a broad rib screwed on the back^ 
series as a support for the hearts* Figures 29, 30, 31, 
32j will eatplain these arrangements without further des- 
cription* 

Over the grate is the heating chamber for the gene- 
rating tubes; it is an oblong rectangular space, of such 
a height as to contain all the eight tiers of tubes, and to 
allow at least 6 inches space above them* The width 
should be such that the walls approach to within about 
I or 1 inch of the exterior tubes on each side. The 
distance of the lower tubes from the grate is regulated 
according to the rules already given. 

The furnace is closed in at the back of this heating 
chamber in a peculiar manner. Since the tubes must 
project out in such a manner that their ends lie per- 
fectly free for cleaning, it would be scarcely possible to 
use masonry in the small space bet^'een them without 
robbing them of too much heating surface : I have there- 
fore made the closure with cast iron plates of 1 inch 
thick, hollowed out at the top and bottom in the proper 
form for the tubes, and inserted gradually between them, 
as they are screwed into the hearts during the building 
of the furnace* The plates are made tight to each other 
and to the tubes by thin layers of loam and cow*hair, 
mixed with a little sal-ammoniac and iron filings. In 
fig, 51 several of such plates are represented, shonnng 
the recesses a a, hollowed out for the reception of the 
tubes, and the joints ö ^, between the plates themselves 
the ends of the tubes project J inch. The plates ent« 
into grooves in the sides of the furnace, and rest upon 
itä inner wall; the grooves are wider than the plat*** *"" 
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allow of brick with loam being built in behind them 
lifter thoy üre all fixed : this nmst be done so firmly as la 
hold them fast in their places, but yet so loosely as to 
be easily removed when necessary, for the purpose of 
taking out any of the tubes. In figs, SI and 32 this 
groo%^e is shown by dotted lines, and marked o* p p is 
the plate in sectionJ^ 

q is the external continuation of the furnace wall; it 
extends on each side usually 18 inches outwardsj and 
terminates at the top in an arch uniting the two sides 
so as to form a sort of niche, which contains the pro- 
jecting ends of the tubes, and must be closed externally 
by a cast iron door shutting as tight as possible« The 
sheet of air between this and the tube plate tends to 
prevent loss of heat from the outer surface. Fig, 32 
explains this. ^ ^ is the interior of the niche, r Hie 
bottom, » the arched covering, t the outer door. 

It was a difficult problem with this boiler how to 
direct the heat through the interstices between the tubes, 
so that it should distribute itself equably upon all sides, 
and not take any partial direction, acting more power- 
fully at frontj or back, or more on one side than the 
other: such unequal action would be injurious to the 
structure of the boiler as well as prejudicial to its 
favourable working. In order to accomplish this I have, 
in the first place, made the bars the whole length of that 
part of the tubes lying in the furnace; and secondly, I 
have covered the heating chamber with a cast iron plate, 
Ijing 4 or 5 inches above the upper tubes, and provided 

^ Thin |i!ate seems much i^xposed to de^t ruction by tbr htni i in EtigkiMl 
it coulii hv formell of buriit ftre-ppitci-)-, of ivliich ajüeic4 of aii mn* of 
th&jiti arc uow miilc, poitcising very con^irtcrabk strcnijlb.^Tii. 
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^Hli H)wg of oblong rectangular openings, through which 

^^ heated current streams. The plate is shown at u u 

^^ figs, 31 and 32^ where the position of the openings will 

^e dearly seen. Tliey are in as many rows as there 

^fe tubes in the upper row, and are placed exactly over 

tJie tubesj in order that the current may be compelled 

to encircle them as much as possible before it passes 

away. The sum of all these openings 1 make equal to 

frds that of the interstices between the 6re-bars. The 

current is compelled to pass simultaneously through all the 

openings of die pkte^ in order to obtain room enough 

to pass away, and thereljy becomes equally spread over 

all the heating chamber. Experience has proved the 

efficacy of these means. The plate is not liable to be 

burnt away, since it is acted upon by that portion of 

the current from which the heat has in great measure 

been extracted/* 

I have now briefly to show how the heat acts upon 
the tubes in the heating chamber. I have already re- 
marked that many engineers, and in particular Seguier 
and Stephenson, have observed the fact that currents 
of heat which strike perpendicularly upon the heating 
surfaces of a boiler, act much more powerfully than those 
which travel parallel to its sides. In the former case the 
current suffers a kind of damming up, or concentration, 
and acquires a whirling motion tliat produces an equable 
distribution of the temperature, and brings constantly 
new heated strata in contact with the surface* The 
general laws of reverberation apply here; the current 
during its passage between the tubes, is reverberat 
from one against another, parting with more and mor 

«^ Till« mi|^lii lUo lie mfedc of fire -pott cry with ndvAntif 
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of its heat at every tum in g, tiiitilj on amTing &t the 
uppermost row of tubes, its teinperature may be possi- f 
bly reduced near to the limit of further communication 
of heatj L e. to the temperature of the boiler itself. 
This perfect abstraction of heat is the more possible 
since the whole current is retained among and around 
the tubes themselves^ with the exception of that portion 
which passes by the sides of the fumacej and this is 
very small in proportion to the whole. T\\€ alternating 
position of the tubes which I have chosen is very im- 
portant When they are placed in perpendicular lines 
over each other, the current will always pass in pre- 
ference up the space between them, without encircling 
themj which it is essential it should do. It is astonishing 
bow little this circumstance appears to have been at-^ 
tended to by contrivers of tubular boilers. It certainly ■ 
has caused me the highest surprise that the plan I have 
described for heating tubes has not been generally made 
use of at an earlier period. Traces of it are found in 
soma air-h eating apparatus and in a few boilers, but 
little weight seems to have been attached to it^ other- 
wise it would have been more zealously prosecuted. 
Ever since I have occupied myself with experiments 
upon steam boilersj the importance of this manner of 
leading the heat against evaporating vessels has presented 
itself to me, and I have unintermittingly striven to 
bring it to perfection* Tlie result has justified my views 
as to its advantages^ and therefore I recommend it to 
the further researches of my companions in science« 

The proportion of the heating surface of the tubes to 
the surface of the walls enclosing the heating chamber, 
is particularly favourable in this boiler. In the ordinary 
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w^on and cylindrical boilers, the latter often consid 
ably exceeds the fornier; in mine the ratio is only as 
I to 3 or 4, and often in large boilers aa I to 6. Tliis 
explains why so little heat is lost from the furnace, and 
why the steam may be raised so quickly*^ Large boilers 
BO constructed have on this account considerable advan- 
tage over small ones. 

It is not necessary to line the whole of the interior 
of the heating chamber with fire-proof masonry. I have 
found that half the height is sufficient, as above this the 
beat has so much lost its intensity as to do no damage. 

It is remarkable that these boilers give as good re- 
sults with a moderate draft as with a strong and intense 
fire. This is a considerable advantage on the score of 
durability* 

The heated current^ after passing through the plate 
over the heating chamber, may be carried off in any 
method most suitable according to circumstances. Where 
there is only one heart, it may pass upwards in a flue 
between the separator and the receiver, and be thence 
conveyed to the chimney. The best situation for the 
chimney is by the side of the furnace, as it does not then 
interfere with the room for cleaning; and when so placedj] 
the current may pass directly into it by a flue under the 
separators, as shown in figs, 31 and 32. This plan can 
he adopted when there are several hearts; I have used 
it so in iny own boilers, and found it succeed well, both 
fire-places having the draft perfectly equal. The masonry 
between the separators and receivers may be a flat arch 
leaning against the vessels themselves as abutments* li 

» Tlie >>oUing temperature !■ oftea rcmched in 20 or 25 miautet after 
lighting the lire. 
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the figures^ v is the flue leading to the chimney, furnished 
with a damper w. 



142. In conclusion of this part of my work I must 
remark^ that it is in the highest degree disadvantageous 
to place the holler and furnace in the same room with 
the engine. The boiler should always have a separate 
locality to itself j in order that the coal-dust and ashes^ 
which are inevitably spread in the room by the firing, 
raking, &c,, may not damage the working parts of the 
engine : these ought to be kept in the cleanest possible 
state, if they are to endure long without requiring repair* 
I al\^^ys separate my engines most carefully from their 
boilers, and, where possible, I provide the door of com- 
munication between the two chambers with a self-acting 
arrangement to shut it when accidentally left open, I 
also, where circumstances will allow, fix a ventilating 
tube in the boiler*room, to carry off any vapour which 
may be present, and which would, if it reached the 
engine -room, fall on the pohshcd parts and rust them. 
The more attention is paid to the elegance and clean- 
liness of the machine, the better will it work, and the 
longer will it endure. It is no superfluity to place a 
iteam engine in a neat and well-ordered room^ and to 
keep its parts in a polished and handsome condition; 
such care spares many expenses, and has at the same 
time the advantage of providing for the attendant a 
constant source of employment. Watchfulness, without 
settled material occupation, tires every one; and want 
of the latter often becomes the cause of absence of the 
former* 
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ON THE ENGINE. 

143» I now come to the consideratton of the engi*^^ 
I itselfi in the construction of which there is great voC^^ 
for improTement. I have already had oc^sion to rema.^ 
{A^rt. 43) that it is a great mtsüike to confine our atte^ 
tion to the boiler alone, the application of the steam f ^ 
the engine being a point to which we naay look for th-^^ 
most injportant results, in the economical improveraent^^ 
of the high -pressure engine. 

Before 1 enter on a complete and detailed descnption 
of ray own plans, 1 vrAl^ following the system already 
adopted in the former part« of this work, offer some 

f general considerations on the construction of the engine 
and its several parts, as usually made. The reader will 
thereby be enabled to judge to what points beneficial 
improvement ought most to be directed. 

^ QKNICIIAI. PLAN OF THE E N G I N K« 

^H THE OSCILLATING CYLINDER. 

^^ 144* I construct my engines generally with oscillating 
L cylinders, making exceptions to the rule only in a few 
c«ses, where the locality or the object in view may re- ■ 
^ire a different arrangement. It will easily be imagined 
1 have not adopted this form from any inconsi- 
prejudice in its favour, but have had important 
for my choice of a plan which has met with 
opposition, 1 have striven, not only to try 
<rf, but also to remove, the grounds of ohjcc- 
•gainst the osdllating engine. 
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J45* It was about die year 1821 that Aaron Manby 
trst toot out a patent for oscillating cylinders for steam 
engines^" but a long time elapsed before any attention 
^as paid to his scheme;* and although it appears at 



* tti the yt^ 1823 the tame id^ occurred to me, without knowliif of 
Min%*& plan. 

> Tht Author gives some few hJAtorical particulan reEpectingthe introductinn 
of the osctlktSng engine mto use ; hat Ojs these are Tery «mperfectp 1 have 
aioilteiJ theiD, and have endeavoufed Co tupply a more <^orrcct history. 

The idea of making the steam cylinder vibrate upon trunnions or centres. 
and attaching the piston-rod directly to the crank -pin ^ tint iprung from the 
pröU€c brain of Hichard T^KViTarcK^ In the speciication of the patent 
gnuited March 24th, 1802, to Trevithick and Vivian, the patentees describe a 
vertical augar-mill worked by an enpn« on this principle, in which not the 
cylinder <tn\\\ but tJie iHiilcr, fire -grate, and clumnej, all swing together in 
one piece «pon a vertical axis, in the position shown in ßg. 102 of the present 
work- The claim, however, was not limited to this combination, aa thrj 
foUowing passage tbowft t "In such ca^^cs or constructions as may render it 
more desirable toj&r the boiler with it^ chimney and other apparatns, and to 
place the cjlioder out of the boiler, the ctffimier Uittifmatf he staptTuied for 
the same purpose, upon trunnions or pivi>t>^ in the same manner -, one or hofh 
af which trunniona or pivot t mfiy be jtier/bratedt ao as to admit the introduc- 
tion and escape of the steam or its condensation, aj before mentioned." One 
eould frcarcety wiih a better general descri]jtion of the oscillating engine of 
the present day, 

^Ir. Witty took oat several patents, from 1810 to IB 13, for enginea with 
tnovcable cyHndera ; but it doe* not appear that either be or Trevithick ever 
put the invention in practice. The ßr^t oscjUaling engines actually made 
were coostructwl by Mr» Aaron Manby, of ttie Horseley Iron Works, Staiford- 
shire, under a patent dated 0th May, 1821, in the specification of which he 
descrilics a pair of oscillating engines, >vorking cranks at right an glen to each 
other, and having one air- pump between them, precisely aa used in stcmn 
teaseU at the present time. Several of such engines were conatructed and let 
to work by the patentee in conjunction with his son, Mr* Charles Man by ^ the 
present Secretary of the Institution of CivU Engineers : they worked some 
time, but in consequence of troubJc with the valves, the plan was not imme- 
diately succ^sful. It appear!^ (by a meiiiorandimi now deposited in the Instj. 
tnlion of Civil Engi^cer^) that Mr. Ztlaiihy at first intended to uise the slide, 
valve; hut fearing difFicnlty in the glaring, he abandoned that form, and 
Introduced a kind of self-acting circular valve round the tmnniou, which 
huwever, in practice, i^ore unequally, and could not be depended on. 
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present to be graduall^r spreading» yet it is still more 
or less apposed by the general opinion of mechaiiical 
enginea^. It may in some instancea HaTe been objed^tl 
to from unworthy motives on the part of roanufacturen : 
I will not waste time upon these, but will proceed at 
once to examine those objections agiunst the oscilktiiig 
enpne which have real weight in the balance of Iratbi 
Such are the following, 

14(f. First Objection, — It is s^d, that to set so great 
a moss as a steam cylinder in motion, causes great con- 
cussionsi and requires a considerable expenditure of 
power; since erery time the motion is reversed, the 
inertia of the mass must be arrested, and an impulse 
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The ßiial importint improvement» aamely, tbc ftdAplation of the Mlid^~9^t, 
wbleli itii^le the otcilktlug engine a good woridng Tnachme, wu piateiited by 
Jo»«*lth Mnudtla^r^ l»t August, 1827* Iti a proipectui publisked at Um time, 
lite p«trnt{% remark» — 

** Vibmting ctigines Have not hitherto twen suocesifiil for this reaaoUi thil 
imm the diiliculty iu the gippEcttion to them of aome of tlie iiio«t yitat piftt 
« tb« bt'st Clique«, tliesc have been omiitcd, thereby causing not only i 
in powcry hut also & eonsidernhlfj inovMe in the eon^nrnption of 
The dilReiiily, however» has been obviated in the * Iniprovetl Vüirating 
I which eombinet all the ^sealifU part» of the most improved engtneSf 
•**«» wUh the same diameter of cylinder, is rendered equally effective, priud- 
l**"y by tUt» uppUcation of a D valve or »lidc. worked by in eccentric (not 
lMlh«rl<i us^l in engine» having vibrating cylindcn)^ by meaus of which the 
•••**i li convoyed to ami from the cylinder in the nw«t economical and 
mm%kw manner.'' 

^T*» Iti^hcinc i^n^ncs on ibis plan were erected by Mcwn, Maiidslay and 

f^H im IH^«, n„ Ijo^i ^^^ EitdemoiiTt a inmli boat Imilt to ply between 

^ "' *"** HicUiTiond -. shp cxirnmcnced mnning in May, 182», and remained 

^****un lai September, 1840. These may therefore lie caUetl th« first 

r*tUl!iig eogijiea. Several other IkiäIs were snbsequeiitly fitted 

*"• <hr Mime pUu, by thU Ömi. 

* *fOi Mr* SpiUer, of Baltersea, made tome further improve- 
^ aiMl geariDgt and aoon afterward», the plan wis zealously 
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giten in a contrary direction. It is supposed that 
by this the cyLinder^ piston, and piston-rod receive 
injurious shocks and side strains, whereby the cylinder 
and the stuffing-box of the piston are caused to weavj 
unequally. 

This objection might apply to large low-pressure en- 
gines where the piston-rod was not well guided| and 
where the moiring parts had great weight, I leave it 
however to be considered whether the objectiou might 
not be urged with greater force against the ordinary 
side-levers or beams, which are usually heavier than 
the cylinder, and move through a proportionately greater 
vibratory arc. The objection can have but little weight 
with the smaller and hghter cylinder of high -pressure 
engiiies> especially with mine, which swing like a pen* 



I und brought into more general notice b^ Messrs. Penn^ of Greenwicbf 

wbo, by Ibcir careful and persevering «tteistioii to the details, gaitied for the 
dscüläiin^ eogiue a liigh degree of fiLvoor. It fs now exteasiTely majiufactured 
m m large fte«le by several mariöe cngincera, aiuodg whom Messrs. Re mile 
imi Meiert. MiUer and Ravenhill may be meutioned m having made some of 
the largest engines. Those of the Pottinger^ Japan, and IndWr Coii«irtieted 
by the Ij*tfecr firm, have cyUudera ?6 Inches in diameter, und a stroke of 7 f«et, 
equal to between -i 00 and 5Ü0-horäe power the pair. 

The t«l< general use of the oscillating or some other iiniple direct action 
cngioe» eombined %ith the tubulär boiler, and on increased pressure of ateo»]» 
(ill jiriodpks adopted am! recommended by our Author,) on hoard $t^am 
v^itli, kaa given the power of attaining a speed in the present day which, a 
few years ago, would have been deemed acarcciy jKisdhle. 

Ecayler* of this work must hear in mind, that although Ihe oscillating plan 
U now 10 much in favour, auch was not the caie when the hook was wnttcu. 
The preference given to »t by the Author h dearly Ihc result of Mb ovra hauest 
investigation, adopted in direct opposition to what^ according to his know- 
ledge, was the prevailing opinion at the tiuic ; ant J free fifom all suspicion of 
following in the wake of others i the present success and lute general msc 
of the plan greatly cuhnnce tJic uu^it of the Author's choice» and furnish a 
testimony to the value of his opiuimis. — Tft* 

O 
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dulum, and allow the power of grairity to act in check- 
ing the motion at the end of the vibration^ and in giving 
an impulse in a contrary direction; so that the weight 
of the cylinder rather favours the motion than hinders it. 
TTiere can scarcely he any mention of loss of power in 
such a case as this,^ 

As to the alleged rapid and unequal wear of the pistonj 
rod, and stuffing-box, experience has shown this to be 
a matter too trifling, with cylinders of small dimensions^ 
to deserve notice, and the parts which do become worn 
can easily be restored* Tlie side thrust is much less 
than is usually supposed/ and the wear of the stuffing- i 
box thereby is insignificant, when properly constructed. 
I have found the brass bushes, when made adjustable 
by alteration of their position, last six years, and when 
too much worn, they are easily and quickly replaced with 

* ft is a great mktake to imagine that, teavi^tg frictioü out of the questiont 
there b any hn of power, in the Aggregate?, iii setting the cylinder of 
the cMdUatiug engine (or a reciprocating part of any engine) in umtio». 
or in brmgiiig it to rest* The lawi of mechanici le^ich u^* that m\\ the 
power w}iich is expetiiled in setting stich manses in motirm is restored hy 
th«ir coming to rest again* Jn all such ca«ct the power requisite to give 
Tdodty i», so to speak, onJy leut, not thrown away. Tljc itrokc of the 
Comiih engine i» an e.teellent instUöte of thi». See * Appendix G. io Trcd- 
gohl,* Art, 171 ; Moseley^Ä * Mechanics of Engin*?ering/ Art. H6. — Tii* 

• Tili» tlimat dependa principally on the friction of the Ininnions, sin{?e 
the fore« requiftite to mo\e the cj linder (negieeting the etteel of its weight 
anil tnaas) i» simply what is necessary to overcome this friction. Taking 
KSt PUgtn« of the dimennkuiH shown in the Plates, and ast^oming the great e»i 

on tlie pititou = 2000 Ihs., and the co*e(ficicnt of friction ^, the 

of the giidgcon will he = 2üO lbs. The radins of the gintgcon is 2 

■nd th« distance from its centre to the atufling-hox Is aljont 40 tuche^, 

(t kvetige of 2Ü to I. The side throat, therefore» upon the stuffing* 

, mSk ^ about 10 \h&. h is found in praetiec that the wear in oscillating 

MPte «m fittter than is oftcu eaii^ed bv the want of tnnh of the porollet 

g^^ |«Hi «ng;incs« — Ta. 
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new ones* With larger cjlinders it would be easy to 
adapt suitable guides for the piston-rod, but I have 
ne^er found these necessary, even with engines of 30- 
horse power, I would make tliem of 50 or 60-horse, 
and am ftiUy convinced they would compete in dura- 
bility with beam engines, in which there is great danger 
of side thrust to the piston-rod, if the parallel motion 
is not kept in almost mathematical adjustment; a very 
difficult duty for ordinary engine attendants. 

147p Second Objection. — It is thought by some that the 
piston, acting by its weight sometimes on one side of 
the cylinder, sometimes on the other, will produce un- 
equal wear. 

This again could only apply where the pistons were 
very large and heavy, and were provided with metal 
packings, the springs of which easily gave way- With 
hemp packing, the piston is too securely guided to be 
affected by a slight side pressure, and the deviation from 
the vertical is too insignificant to be worth considering; 
in my engines the angle never exceeds 12 degrees, 
seldom 11* Cyhnders are now used even horizontally, 
notwithstanding the great outcry that was once raised 
against this position, on account of the supposed unequal 
wear. 



148, 77iird Objeciion. — ITiis is perhaps the most weighty 
of all, affecting, to the best of my knowledge, all oscil- 
lating engines as at present constructed, and justly so. 
It is, the great friction of the trunnions upon which 
the cylinder swings. This friction is greater than many 

C suppose, on account of the high temperaf 
■' 



** ^o^aible, Unfortunötelf J machinery working under 

'*^WM» «Htcmustances cannot always be dispensed witli in 

Nuw uiigine«, and we must tlierefore regard these cases 
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to which the trunnions are subject from the steam pass- 
ing through them: with high -pressure steam the tem- 
perature reaches a point at which metals move upon 
each other with difficulty^ and are subject to great attri- 
tion. As an example of the great increase of frictioö 
by heat, I will instance a common brass cock^ which 
may be turned in its seat, when cold, with great ease; 
( but under the beat of steam of 8 atmospheres, will stiA 
so fast as to be scarcely moveable. 

It must not however be imagined, that because I ac- 
I knowledge the weight of this objection, I allow a triumph 
• to tJie enemies of the oscillating cylinder; on the con- ■ 
I trary, I hope thereby to show more clearly tlie advan- 
I tage of the arrangement I adopt, which removes the ob- 
jection altogether. It is incomprehensible to me that my 
plan has not been before tried and used^ it is so obvious I 
and BO simple. Perhaps this is because the weight of 
the objection has been generally too hghtly esteemed* 
Experimenters have contented themselves witli ascertain- 
ing the friction between metal surfaces in a cold state, 
«nd have hastily d^a^^l general conclusions from these, 
mthout experiments and observations on the much greater 
friction under heat. In this manner the most unheard-of 
mistakes have been committed. According to my ex- 
l^tnetice^ the friction between metals at a high tempera- 
w% par^cularly when under considerable pressure also, 
'^'^^••a«» in an alarming degree, I have even found 
^tol Iko copious use of unguents diminishes it but little, I 
%iMÄ 1411 therefore always inclined to avoid it, wherever 
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as necessary evils, but mmt still strive to diminish them 
wherever we can- The instance under consideration is 
the most important of the kiiidj owing to the whole 
strain of the engine being thrown upon the cylinder 
trunnions. I shall hereafter show how I propose to 
get rid of the objection. 

149, A Fourth Objection has been brought, that when 
the distance of the trunnion axis from the crank-shaft is 
too small, the vibrations are unequal^ as is also the force 
transmitted to the machine. To which I answer, that 
there is no compulsion to make this distance too small ^ 
and that when it is suitably adapted, the objection ap- 
plies to this case no more than to the ordinary connecting- 
rod,* 

150. So much for the objections against the oscillating 
cylinder. I will now proceed, on the other hand, to 
eitamine the advantages of this arrangement, always 
having particular reference to the high-pressure engine ► 

First Advantage. — The oscillating cylinder simplifies 
the steam engine, particularly the high-pressure engine, 
in a very high degree* Against unnumbered scientific 
apparatus; — the massive beam; the parallelogram with 
its 18 or 20 joints^ the colossal connecting-rod, and 
so forth ;— the oscillating cylinder lays nothing in the 
scale, except two trunnions, with their bearings, and a 
single connecting piece between the piston-rod and the 
crank-pin J scarcely the thirtieth part of the formen 
An oscillating steam engine consists properly of nothing 
further than the cylinder, the crank, and the fly-wh 
■ Much ibridgcd i the objection h^ no weight it ili — Ta* 
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between which parts in the beam engine the most ela- 
borate, weighty, complicated, and expensive organs of 
the whole machine Ue. Instead of a costly array of 
apparatus to convert the rectilinear into the circular 
motion^ the crank is worked directly by the piston-rod* 
Can any thing more simple be imagined } i 



151, Second Advantage. — Oscillating enginesj thus 
being more simple, require less trouble, labour, and 
time in their manufacture, and can be constructed in 
smaller and less perfectly arranged establishments than 
the old form; they require less expenditure in prepara- 
tions, and fewer models. In my engines, as wiU be 
seen hereafter, the fitting is reduced as much as pos- 
sible to the quickest and cheapest kind of work, 
namely, that which is done in the lathe: we have to 
do with scarcely any colossal and heavy parts, or, where 
these are made use of, they are as good as finished 
when they come out of the foundry | such, for example, 
are the framing and columns. 

152. J%ird Advantage.—The oscillating engine has a 
more compact and compendious form, is more compressed, 
and requires very little space. It is therefore peculiarly 
well adapted to marine purposes, where there is usually 
but little room to spare. 



1 



153* Fourth Advantage. — The oscillating engine is 
much lighter than the common one, 



154* Fifth Advantage^ — It is more portable. An en^ 
gine built by me at Güstrow may, with the exception of 
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(lie boUer and the fly wheel, be (^rried by two men, 
altliaugh it is of three-horse power, and often works 
to four and a half. 

155. Sixth Advantage,— -It is cheaper; — a circumstance 
of great importance to all who have tu purchase steam 
engines. 

156. Sevenih Advantage. — The oscillating engine is 
more simple in management, and requires less care and 
knowledge on the part of the engine attendant. It has 
only the simplest kind of apparatus to be looked after. 
Its construction is founded on no scientific calculations 
unknown to the attendant: the connection and action 
of its parts, the combination of their motions, and their 
dependence on each other, lie so clear before the eye, 
that the least gifted capacity cannot fail quickly to un- 
derstand them, I confide in most cases the care of 
my engines to ordinary workmen, and am content with 
their service. This cannot be said always of the ordinary 
low-pressure engine. What exactness is required, for 
example, to maintain tlie true adjustment of the parallel 
motion,^ an apparatus so delicate tliat even the unequal 
wear of a single link destroys the nicety of its propor- 
tions. 



157. Eighth Advantage.— The oscillating engine has 
much less friction. Tlie trunnions alone supply the 
place of the whole of the numerous gudgeons in the 
common mechanism for transferring the motion from 
the piston to the crank, and they only sustain half the 
pressure exerted on the centres of the ordinary beam* 
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bccccec r-yr ndadng the friction of the 
:^r-z ^.-iCL VI fiKt in the position of 
■tlI ierofrer be explained«' 



15.*. -NT*.*! JjC'CtZd'ps. — Ol iccoixnt of the small num- 
yis zz TLz^z'^ zars = :he caciliatinz engine, the con- 
sGzrrc.rc :c zreaäe j iinini*'::«. In ray ordinary cn- 
rne» rely v^-i r^iartr^rs ire ciled. and many of these 
liiTi T«rT sdiill rz':*:i7z k^V»*- If the lubrication be 
r^r^jraec -i-iicrT^y iiid with a view to economy, 
in eri-.=^ :: ! V'cirse r»:wier oc^t not to consume 
=:cr!f :r>i." i lirr: ri.':l=-*r«>:r.ril :: oil per day. 
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:.:.;r. — Tz.^ oscillating engine, when 



m«. on account of its great 
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beam engine know how difficult it is to keep all the 
moTing parts, between the cylinder and cranky in a posi- 
tion of parallelism and perpendicularity with each other, 
and how many points are to be rectified when derange- 
ment occurs. In the oscillating engine^ on the contrary, 
the adjustment can be effected by the aid of the simplest 
testa^ known to every carpenter. 

161, Tkßelßh Advaniat^e. — The piston-rod of the oscil- 
lating engine requires no guiding* The sttiffing-box suf- 
fices, when it is properly constructed with a view to 
this end. I have already stated that guides may be 
adapted to very large cyhnders, and I will give in the 
after part of this work a plan for a simple arrangement 
of the kind ; but in ordinary cases I do not deem them 
necessary, 

162, Thirteen tk Advantage, — Finally, in the oscillating 
engine the force of the steam is transmitted to the pis- 
ton much more directly and advantageously than with 
the intervention of intermediate machinery; the whole 
action is more firm and steady; and the appearance at 
once strikes the eye with an impression of simplicity, 
solidity, and durability. The machine thus takes a 
higher and nobler character, and becomes more worthy 
of the exalted place it occupies in the economy of the 
world* 

163, I hold that oscillating cylinders are less suitable 
for low-pressure steam engines than for higb-pressure- 
The many pumps of the former take their motion 
in the simpkstj firmesti and most secure manner from 
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the beam^ and every attempt to get rid of this orgatt 
in such engine» has been in a greater or less degree 
unsuccessfal, rendering the engine not more simple, as 
was intended, but more complicated and inconTenieat. 
I do not however undertake to assert that oscillating 
cylinders are under all circumstances inapplicable to 
low-pressure engines. It is possible to adapt them in 
such form as to avoid overloading them with compli- 
cated machinery, and tliey would then be very suitable 
and highly to be recommended for steam vessels/ I 
would not, however, devote time and trouble to such an 
adaptation, believing, as I do so firmly^ in the superiority 
of the high-pressure system, 

I have thus endeavoured to estimate the merits of the 
oscillating engine, and to show with what success it 
solves one of the most difficult problems we have in 
the construction of the steam engine, namely, to convert 
rectilinear into circular motion, I now proceed to con- 
sider the construction of the various parts of the engine, 
having peculiar reference to the high-pressure plan 
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164. The cylinder is usually constructed of cast iron 

sometimes of bell-metal or bronze. The latter is of 
course expensive, but is much preferable to cast iron, 
especially in cases where the engine has to make long 
stoppages. Bronze is not subject to rust, and does not 
suffer from moisture like iron. Tliis is particularly im- 
portant in reference to the packing of the piston when 
hemp is used ; if rust forms on the sides of the cylinder, 

7 Witnesft the very gvncral ititrcKluctioii of the oBcUlAting plan for cgu* 
(tcti&ing engine« on board Btcomer^ since thii wu written. — ^Tn. 
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the hemp packing soon becomes much injured thereby, 

andj in addition to this disadvantage! the particles of rust 
collect in the packing, and cause much damage to the 
cylinder by attrition. The only defect of brass cyhnders 
isj that tliey wear away more at high temperatures than 
iron of hard quality, althougb, from the glossy nature 
of the surface of the metal, they give less friction and 
require less lubrication, 

165. Wheneyer possible, no side channel should open 
into that end of the cylinder in which the piston is 
introduced after it has been taken out for packing* The 
sharp edges of the opening graze and scratch the packing, 
and thus often spoil it before it has worked at all. It 
is very advisable to bore out this end of the cylinder 
a little conical, to facilitate the introduction of the piston, 
and the channel may then open into the enlarged part, 
where its edges wiU not touch the packing as it enters. 

166. The cylinder covers must be strong, and have 
projections entering into the cylinder, well fitted to their 
places. These projections also serve to strengthen the 
covers, as well as to fill up the vacant space in the cylin- 
der where the steam-ports enter, and so to prevent waste 
of steam. For this purpose they should pass quite over 
the opening of the ports, and have a channel cut in them, 
to allow the passage of the steam. If the projections are 
turned slightly conical, the cylinder bored to correspond, 
and then both ground together, an excellent steam-tight 
joint may be made. 

167' The stuffing-box for the piston-rod of an oseillating 
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cylinder must have a considerable length or height^ not so 
much for the sake of the packings as in order to obtain a 
good length of metal above and below it, to serve aa a 
guide for the piston-rod* When the piston stands at the 
end of its stroke nearest to the stuffing-box^ the distance 
from the outer end of the stuffing-box to that side of the 
piston most distant from it^ should not be less than Ij 
times the diameter of the cyhnder, {in the drawing it is 
morej) in order that the guidance may be secure in this, 
the most unfavourable position^ and that the piston may 
acquire no tendency to edge (ecken) in the cylinder, or to 
be strained unduly towards either side.^ 

The stuffing-box should always be provided with loose 
bushes, so arranged as to allow of being turned partially 
roundj and fixed by set screws, when they become worn 
oval by the side pressure of the rod : they then present 
fresh surfaces to the friction. They should also be easily 
replaced with new ones when this becomes necessary. 

The hemp packing of the stuffing-box should never be 
too small; long and thick packings close softer and 
tighter round the rod than short and thin« I shall here- 
after describe methods of lubricating the stuffing*box 
when it is placed on the lower cover of the cylinder. 

168. The steam-jacket round the cylinder has formed 
the subject of much discussion. I believe that Woolf 
over-rated its advantages, but they are not to be altogether 
denied« I do not use a steam casing for the reason I 



^ It is a very good plan, wher« practicable, to allow tlL<3 pist<iTi*rod tn pan 
Bgh both ends of the cvUuder* Tliia cannot, hüwever, b« done with the 
of engine recoiti mended by the Authar, owing to the })o«iiioii of tht 
hJyc and iti box. — Tr. 
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htre elsewhere aasignedj namely, that it dries tip the 
moistture in the hemp packing, which ia essential to its 
good condition» It is natural tliat there mtist be advan- 
tage in supplying free caloric to the expanding steam in 
the cylinder where it is deficient ; but whether it is ad* 
Tftntageous to abstract such caloric from the steam about 
to enter the cylinder, is quite another question, ** Some 
engineers conduct a flue from the furnace round the 
cylinder, but this must endanger the packing of the 
piston. 

I believe that the steam casing may be dispensed with 
if the outside of the cylinder be either polished^ or 
surrounded with a covering of some bad conductor of 
heat, such as wood, felt, or thick cloth, over which, for 
the sake of appearance, a thin casing of iron or brass 
plate may be fixed- Or if this casing can be made air- 
tight, the sheet of air left between it and the cylinder 
will form the best non-conductor, and no other substance 
will be required. The simpler the arrangement is made^ 
the better. 

THE PISTON, 

W9, In a Paper published by me some time since, 
I have given reasons why I consider that pistons with 
metallic packings are unfit for steam engines working 
under high pressure ; and have stated my conviction that 
the failure of Perkins's attempts to introduce steam of 
great elasticity arose from his making use of pistons of thia 
description. My reasons for this opinion are grounded^ 

* Tlie Cflraish ücginßa arc cot $o arranged. The jacket ii suppU^i 
icparat« conitnt«tiscatkin from the boilers * tee * Appendix 0» to Tre* 
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cylinder mtist have a considerable lengtli or heightj tiot so 
much for the s^ke of the packing, as in order to obtain a 
h^good length of metal above and below it, to serre as a 
guide for the piston-rod. When the piston stands at tlie 
end of its stroke nearest to the stuffing-box, the distance 
from the outer end of the stuflSng-box to that side of the 
piston most distant from it, should not be less than H 
times the diameter of the cylinder, (in the dmwiug it is 
morey) in order that the guidance may be secure in this, 
the n>ost unfavourable position, and that the piston may 
acquire no tendency to edge (ecken) in the cylinder, or to 
be stTained unduly towards either side.^ 

The stuffing-box should always be provided with loose 
hushes, so arranged as to allow of being turned partially 
found, and fixed by set screws, when they become worn 
oval by the side pressure of the rod : they then present 
fresh surfaces to the friction. They should also be easily 
replaced with new ones when this becomes necessary. 

The hemp packing of the stuffing-box should never be 
too small: long and thick packings close softer and 
tighter round the rod than short and thin, I shall here- 
after describe methods of lubricating the stuffing-box 
when it is placed on the lower cover of the cylinder, d 



169. The steam-jacket round the cylinder has formed 
the subject of much discussion, I believe that Woolf 
over-rated it^ advantages, but they are not to be altogether 
denied, I do not use a steam casing for the reason 

' It i* ft very good plAHi where practicable, to aUow the pi^ 
tUroiigh imh. i-Mn of Uir qlimler* Thb cannot, howewr, bJ 
(ww of engine recüimuerifleil Uv tbe Ay t bur, owing to ib 
•luitsvfclve «lid iti Iwx.— Ttt* 
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have ebewbere assigned, Daraely, that it dries up the 
moiÄture in the hemp packing, which is essential to its 
good condition. It is natural that there must be advan- 
tage in supplying free caloric to the expanding steam in 
the cylinder where it is deficient; but whether it is ad- 
vantageous to abstract such caloric from the steam about 
to enter the cylinder, is quite another question.*^ 8ome 
engineers conduct a flue from the furnace round the 
cylinderj but this must endanger the packing of the 
piston. 

I believe that the steam casing may be dispensed with 

P if the outside of the cyKnder be either polUhed, or 
surrounded with a covering of some bad conductor of 
heat, such as wood, felt, or thick cloth, over which, for 
the sake of appearance, a thin casing of iron or brass 

B plate may be fixed. Or if this casing can be made air- 
tight, the sheet of air left between it and the cyluuler 
wUl form the best non-conductor, and no other «ubstance 
will be required. The simpler the arTangement is made, 

»the better- 
TifP plsTON* ^ ^ 

,1 ^<* some time since, 
U9. Ip a Paper published by «e^ -^^ ^.^^^^^ ^^^ 

I have giTen reasons why * «'""^^^^^ engines working 
metaUic packings are unfit for _ ^^ ^^ conviction that 

I under high pressure; and have s -^ introduce steam of 
the failure of Perkins's »"®*"P*^i„g use of pistons of thU 
great elasticity arose from hi» «"^^^ opinio" are grounded 
description. My reasons for 

4. The jwket »• "«PpUed b, ^ 

» The Coriiali eo-' „.>t so f*^*" ^ee • An»""!*» °- *" Tredgold,' 

■qitnt« «wBiim' riic tw'^*'^' ^^jtit. — T». 
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upon known facts and long eatperiencej althougli many 
practical men consider metallic pistons absolutely neces- _ 
«ary for the liigh-pressure engine. I have became con-^ 
Tinced of the contrary from the examination of many 
applications of the kind, where I have always found great 
friction and more or less loss of power result from their 
iise ; and I believe that to this cause the small useful effect 
of oiany modem high-pressure engines is to be ascribed» 
The pistons have often been very improperly made» both 
as regards the arrangement of their parts and the material 
of which they have been constructed. I will point out 
generally some of the more important difficulties which 
stand in the way of the favourable use of metallic pistons. 

170. First. There are few manufactories which possess 
boring apparatus so perfect as to bore cylinders, par- 
ticularly very large ones, with the great exactness ab- 
solutely necessary when metallic pistons are used. All 
those who know by experience the difficulty there is 
in fitting even small metallic surfaces together, with such 
exactness as to resist the subtle penetrating influence of 
high-pressure steam, — and, what is a greater difficulty, to 
retain their steam-tight condition when in constant motion 
upon each other, — such persons will easily imagine what 
an almost insuperable difficulty it must be to make the 
parts of a metallic piston fit and remain in perfect con- 
tact with so extensive a surface as that of a ste^m 
cylinder. It is evident that an extraordinary degree 
of exactness must be attained in the boring, or that a 
tedious operation of grinding must be gone *^'-''^^hj — 
a process which often damages the piston "^ 
unsound, by the penetration of the grindi 1^ 
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ita jointSi and which after all only remoTea the lesser 
defecta of the boring, while the more important ones 
rem^n. How often a good and sound-cast cylinder may 
he spoiled by imperfections in the boring apparatus^ is 
unfortunately too well known to all who have had to 
(to with machine making. It is almost superfluous to add 
that these difficulties increase with the diameter of the 
c)*Under. 



I 



171. Second* The manufacture of a good metallic 
piston is fraught with as much difficulty as that of the 
cylinder* This increases^ the more complicated the piston 
is in its design, and the more parts it contains which are 
required to fit steam-tight upon each other* Such work 
can only be expected to be done at first-class establish^ 
tnentSj provided mth the most perfect tools and apparatus 
for the purpose, A metallic piston must not even be of 
mediocrcj much less of inferior, workmanship ; it requires 
peculiarly skilful workmen for its manufacture, and these 
cannot always be met with in this w^orld of imperfection.'** 



172. Tfiird, A metallic piston^ ground and fitted into 
the cylinder while in a cold state, alters its condition 
altogether under the heat and pressure of highly elastic 
steam. The heat expands the cylinder and piston un- 
equally, if, as is generally the case, they are of different 
metals. The segments remain no longer concentric with 
the cylinder, and the proportions of the parts of the 



III 7 1j(* k ^»1.«, k^ perhaps not copiiiant of the almdit iinpreccdßntetl \m- 
u* tiijg tools wliich ba» lakeu place in Englaml williin tlu' 

dilficullie^iif tberefore» Ate by tm means so ^of' 
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piston to each other become changed^ whereby leakage 
occurs. In high -pressure engines, where the heat is 
greater, and the steam more penetrating^ the evil becomes 
of course greater in proportion* 

173. Fourth. Metallic pistons do notj as is generally 
supposed, grind themselves more perfectly steam.-tight in 
workings but usually become more imperfect 5 their 
rubbing surfaces are soon more or less injured, par- 
ticularly when the lubrication may chance to fail, or 
when an unsuitable metal is chosen. And when once 
damage begins^ even in a small degree, the destruction of 
both piston and cylinder is quick and inevitable. The 
accumulation of rust in the cylinder after the engine has 
been standing, is a fruitful source of damage; as is also 
bad water, 

174. J|/ifÄ, The separate parts of metallic pistons often 
stick so fast upon each otherj by the expansion under 
heat, as to lose all mobility, and so to become quite 
useless. I have often seen instances of this kind with 
pistons which acted perfectly well when cold. The 
segments, be they of what metal they may, cohere firmly 
together, no matter how well they may be lubricated, 
I have already alluded to the greatly increased friction of 
metals when heated. Similar metals are worse in this 
respect than dissimilar; but dissimilar metals cannot be 
used in the manufacture of a piston, on account of the 
unequal expansion. 



175, Sixtlu Metallic pistons are subject to much 
greater friction than is generally supposed \ according to 
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my eiperience^ greater than those properly j>acked witli 
hemp. Here again 1 must refer to the remarks made in 
Art, 148» Persons have been too apt to fall into the 
great error of estimating the friction by what it h when 
cold. I only became myself first aware of the mistake by 
finding that a piston of 6 inches diameter, which moved 
with a force of 6 lbs* when cold, required much more power 
to put it in motion when heated. A metallic piston is 
under the great disadvantage, compared with a henvp pack- 
ingj that the friction of the former always increases con* 
siderably with heatj while the latter works more easily, 
although still retaining its steam-tight condition* More 
than a hundred observations have proved this to me. 



176* Seventh* The springs used for pressing the seg- 
ments or rings against the cylinder, be they constructed 
of what form they may, lose their elasticity by great 
increase of temperature. This objection is also appli- 
cable to those pistons in which the rings are themselves 
elastic. 

177« Eighth, The segments or rings must project 
somewhat beyond the top and bottom plates of the piston 
itself, in order that the latter may not rub against the 
cylinder. This annular projection, even though small, 
receives an injurious pressure from highly elastic steam. 



178- Ninth. The segments or rings, as we have already 
said, scarcely ever fit so tight to the cylinder tliat high' 
pressure steam cannot intrude here and tltere bt 
them. The consequence of this is a tendency to ove 
the power of the springs, and force the segments stil 
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from the side of the cylinder, making the leak still larger. 
It may be said that the remedy is to admit the steam into 
the body of the piston, and make it act also in conjunctioQ 
with the springs ; thisj howeverj has the evil of pressing 
the parts which do touch the cyhnder^ so forcibly against 
% as to increase the friction to an enormous ejttent. 

179. Tenth. In no metallic piston is perfect provision 
made that the several parts shall preserve their favourable 
proportions to each other as they wear away^ so that the 
steam-tight condition may be preserved after considerable 
use^ as it ought to be. In some, the arrangement of the 
segments^ i^^gs^ or wedges, is such as to hinder their 
proper motion upon each other ; and thus to prevent their 
favourable action as they expand. 

180. Eleventh* Many metallic pistons consist of too 
many separate parts, segments, and rings, the fitting of 
which upon each other, so as to be steam-tight and to 
retain their free motion, involves endless difficulty- They 
are seldom perfect at first, and can never remain so long. 

1 8 1 - Tu^elfth * Man y pistons wear th c cylinder unequally. 
This is an old complaint brought against Barton's piston, 
the wedges of which are said to press fon^^ard mth more 
force than the segments, and so tend to furrow or groove 
the cylinder, 

182. Hiirieenth. Metallic pistons are sometimes con- 
structed of unsuitable metal ; as for example, of tempered 
steel. This is very prejudicial, especially with high- 
pressure engines. I have myself noticed that steel pis- 
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tons not only cause great friction, but also quickly destroy 
the cylinder. 

183, The diffieialties abo%"e stated increase as steam of 
a higher pressure is used. All who have had so much and 
80 long to do with great elasticities as I hare^ will confirm 
my opinion : those who have only been accustomed to 
pressures of two or three atmospheres may not agree with 
me; but I have already amply enlarged upon the insuf- 
ficiency of such an elasticity for the efficient working of 
the high-pressure engine, I will now state the reasons 
why I prefer pistons with hemp packing to all others; 
these are as follow: 

184* First. I have convinced myself that they work per- 
fectly steam*tight under a pressure of eight atmospheres, 
provided that the piston and cylinder are in tolerably good 
condition, and that the packing is of good material and 
properly laid in. 

I have frequently made experiments with my engines to 
ascertain if the packing were steam-tight, by fastening the 
engine in one position, and turning on steam of eight 
atmospheres' pressure, I seldom found any leakage worth 
notice, even though the piston moved with so little friction 
as to lead to the conjecture that the steam would blow 
through in streams. Hemp packing has been sometimes 
suspected of being unsound; but this 1 ascribe to the 
use of the steam*jacket, which deprives the hemp 
moisture^ and makes it shrivel up by the heat, and Ic 
its steam-tight condition. A small degree of nv 
is necessary to preserve to the hemp its cohe«i 
elasticity. 
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I8$» Semmi. Hecap packing hus much less frictiün 
mmnj rappose. Eatperience has proved this to me* 
Otut of the mos^ striking instances was with an engine of 
t^horae power, which once worked so easilf, that I was 
curious to examine the packing. I found it tight under & 
pressure of six atmospheres^ and vet the 6-inch piston was 
moved with a force of scarcely 10 lbs. 

Since the introduction of metallic pistons^ many at- 
lemptB ha^e been made to bring the hemp packing into 
Aaendit, and many charges have been brought against it, 
partieulariy on tlie grounds of leakage and friction, without 
proper investigation as to whether they were well founded 
or not, Bernouilli*' states the friction of metal and hemp 
packings to stand respectively in the proportion of 3 to 4; 
my experience would lead me to invert tJie ratio, making 
metal the greater, that is, when the cylinder and the 
packing are in good condition. I have constantly the fact 
my eyesj that the piston may be tight under a pres- 
of eight atmospheres without any great depth of 
, or formidable pressure against the cyhnder, and 
|fiently without any great friction, 
1 kave before remarked on the fact^ that a great advan- 
M of hemp packing is, that its friction decreases with 
0ri^ vUfe wiÜi metal the reverse is the case, I have 
Ihe friction of the former only one-fourth or 
L m p9A% ihs in a cold state. This diminution has 
me, and I have found it somewhat diffi- 
TliC cylinder certainly expands, but so 
I also, and the packing swells too, both from 
^4i^t beat and the moisture. Whatever be the 
f Ib^ is certain, and may be proved by any 
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una who will try it for himself. Had this and the fallow- 
ing advmntage been more known and considered, we should 
have heard less about metallic pistons in modem days. 

186, Tfnrd* Hemp packings^ when well attended to 
and lubricated, are much more durable than is generally 
supposed. 1 have retained them half a year without their 
losing their soundness in the least, or the hemp being in 
the least destroyed. In bronge cylinders they would last 
still longer^ It is therefore an unfounded calumny against 
hemp packing to say, as some do, that it requires con- 
stant renewal^ at great trouble and expense; for even 
when the renewing is required, hemp is so cheap a 
material, that under good anrangements the cost is insigni- 
ficant; and though the operation certainly requires care, it 
is neither troublesome nor laborious. Nor is the occa- 
sional screwing down of the packing a matter worth men- 
tioning: but when once a metallic piston gets out of repair, 
the expense and inconvenience become serious indeed, 

I give then, on the whole, decidedly the preference to 
liemp-packed pistons for high -pressure steam. This 
judgment on my part may be considered impartial, since I 
have not only had good opportunity of practically trying 
both kindsj and of gathering information respecting them^ 
but have also myself invented two metallic pistons ^^ which 
I think may not be classed among the worst of the kind, 

13 Besmbed in Dingler's * Polytccb, Joun»,' vol xx%\\, page IS3. 

[Tiiia 0|iinjäti of llie Author ag&inat met^lic pi&lons is one whicli Eng^liBti 
cn^neerg will he likely to füffer frour, T>ie piston now ao much used ir 
England, consisting of a single elastic ring v-ith a tongue-joint, ia c*^^ 
f^^^e from many of the Author's objections, and io many case* works 
ingly welL U is not to be woudered at that he rejected all the oil 
cated cotubinaiionfl of segment n^ ^priugs^ &C^; but whether he bat \ 
»lupleti of all forma docs not ajtpear. — ^Tr.] 
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beiBp rope-imms {Hamfflechten]^ 

tvisted looselT together^ make^ 

Aüd potbhefl, b j far the b^st 

hid finnly round the body 

I dastic^ lidapt themsekes 

of die ejUnder, ^isorb the grease 

:t» wmä retain it m lomig tlme* It is doubtftil, 

il im fvndent to use these when the sidea 

■f hsTie «offered from rust and become 

in toQ loose a condition^ not bound 

iu^vt^i^, are too Uttte twisted ; they soon 

and mm decomposed and 

witii the stea.m from the 

impressed mth this feet on 

ttnknown cause, (possibly 

add in the taUow,) the 

digiiie became somewhat 

Tfce k^ip paddi« of tfa« piston, which had 

afaradr «witd sasts&ctorilj, and remained perfectly 

tight for a quafter of a ye«r, «iddcnlT became leaky, 

the en^ne Uew thtx»ygh, and its power ooöld scarcely 

be kepc up with eroi a very itroog fire. When I 

Temored the pbton for examination, I found its packing 

entirely decomposed on cme side, and a considerable 

piece of it g^ne. Not suspecting then the state of the 

cyUnder, I attribute the decay of the packing to too 

bikg wear, and replaced it with a new one, fuUy ex- 

IKCting this to femedy the ctiL How astonished was I 

^ «id tlie same symptoms occur again after only two 

The experiment was repeated with the same result 

5 could not be stopped to re-polish the cylinder; 

tfiwrked the piston again, using üiis time loose 
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nnspun Tiemp^ which however was destroyed in half the 
time of the fonnen I then tried a gasket of hempen 
string about the thickness of pack-thread, and had the 
satisfaction to find this answer well^ enduring much 
longer than I had expected. It was made by a rope- 
maker entirely in the common way, but twisted so that 
each of the three twists of the gasket contained four or 
five til reads of the hempen string. I discovered after- 
wards^ however^ that this packings when the cylinder was 
re-polishedj caused more friction, retained less elasticity, 
and required more attention than the kind I have above 
described : I therefore am inclined to prefer for most 
cases the rope of loose unspun fibres, and strongly re- 
commend that care should be taken to keep the cylinder 
in a good and smooth condition, that the packing may 
work well and last long. This is best attained by lubri- 
cating at the proper times, and with good pure grease, 
taking care to add a sufficient quantity to cover the 
sides of the cylinder when the engine stands: at this 
time also the throttle-valve should be carefully shut, 
that no steam may enter and condense in the cylinder | 
the moisture left behind will be soon evaporated by the 
heat. The piston should be left low in the cylinder, and 
the crank turned a little, that the eduction port to the 
upper part of the cylinder may be opened. The grease 
will then be left alone behind, and will preserve the iron 
from rust. Bronze cylindera require of course less care 
of this kind. 

188. Much injury is done to hemp pistons by bad 
tallow, particularly such as contains much animal fibre '' 
membrane. These substances stick fast and hat 
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the bemps and make the packing stiff and hard^ thereby 
the qualitlesi necessary to a tight and akstic condition 
are impaired. One cannot exercise too much caution 
with respect to the kind of tallow used. If it is found 
to leave a dark brown sediment upon the cylinder 
and in the stufting-boxes^ it is not fit for uae. Most 
vegetable oils contain a slimy substance which penetrates 
into and hardens the packings and therefore these also 
should be condemned for this kind of lubrication. 



ON THE LENGTH OF STROKE. 

IH9, In modern times, particularly in America^ a very 
long stroke has been introduced, principally for steam 
vessels^ where one would tliink it was least applicable 
on account of the want of height* Much difference of 
i»piuion has prevailed on the subject of the length of 
stroke i I will state the results of my own experience. 

Although I well know that a reciprocating motion is 
always accompanied with loss, and that thb loss is in- 
creased as the rapidity with which the motion is changed 
increasea^ I am yet inclined to think that this disadvan- 
tage has many modifying circumstances in practice^ and 
is influenced in an important degree by the construction 
of the engine, and the sizie and weight of the parts put in 
reciprocating motion. It appears to me that the low- 
pressure engine, working with a massive beam and heavy 
coimecting machinery, is particularly well suited to a long 
stroke and a slow velocity of the piston. Watt gave his 
engines a longer and slower stroke principally in order to 
i^ain time for condensation^ but this motive falls entirely 
nway with the high-pressure engine. 

I prefer a short stroke for my engines^ unless special 
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drcumstxinces require it to be otherwise; taking care, 
however, to raake suitable provisions in the construction 
of the euginei i* e~ to put soialler masses in motion and 
to make the steam passages sufficiently large. I con- 
struct all the reciprocating parts strong and durable, and 
I i^ve the whole machine great firnvness and stability. 
With such precautions I have never known any percep- 
tible disadvantage arise from the shortness of the stroke- 
In many respects, however, an engine with a short 
troke and quick motion has manifest advantages over 
one on a contrary construction. Such are — 

Firsi, It does not require so large and heary a 
fly-wheel, and therefore suffers less loss from fric- 
tion* 

Second. It may have lighter driving shafts, another 
cause of diminished friction. 

Third, A quicker motion allows a more extensive 
and successful use of the principle of expansion, the 
inequality in the action being less felt. 

Fourth. Engines with a short stroke take much 
less room, are more compressed and compendious in 
their form, and have greater stability and solidity- 
My engines never require great height, a circum- 
stance which gives them many advantages. 
My experience has never confirmed the common 
opinion as to the disadvantages of a short stroke and 
quick motion. It is said that engines so built require^ 
more repair than those on the contrary plan, but I have 
not found this, when care has been taken to give the 
parts BufiBcient strength, and to plaee the engine on 
good and steady foundation. My engines, at least, ^*»i 
never given me reason to complain on this ground 
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tnii*t to the correctness of the scfiptaral test, ** By their 
works ye shall know them.** 

I am acquainted only with one disadvantage to the use 
of a short stroke and quick motion^ namely^ that the 
C)"lindcr and piston-rod are subject to more attrition^ 
being rubbed over offcener as the motion is tnoie fre- 
quently changed in a given time. Whether^ however, 
this objection is worthy of mention in opposition to so 
niüny valuable advantages on the other handj particularly 
witli the small high-pressure cylinder, is another que.s- 
tion» If good hard metal is used, the engine will work 
for many years without this evil being felt. 

190. Attempts have been lately made to adapt single- 
acting engines to produce circular motion ; tliis is, in 
my opinion^ ii retrograde step. The discovery of Uie 
double-acting engine by Watt was one of the greatest 
triiimphi of hii age: it was received on all sides with ad- 
inirufioii, ,>iul spniks its own merits as clearly as they 
have lu Oil pii*vtHi by universal experience. The attempt 
to go back to the old imperfect fashion is to me unintelli- 
gible* la it supposed that because the great Comiah 
pumping engines give a high duty, there is a magic in 
their ninglc lU'tion ? or is it tliouglit that the steam is so 
aelf-willed as to refuse to follow the same laws below as 
above the piston ? 

ON THE VALVES. 

19L The valves'* used for steam engines may be 

^ Stwunm^t tikjrally *irtring, h a genertl term for ihe whole >i|ip«rfttu» hy 
vOiieU till' slrAiii is emiäod tu pass aUernatdy uilo and uut of ihv cyLiad«^. 
We Imvc jiu Cürnj*(H*tidiug Vford in EngUih, — Ta, 
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div^ided into two great classes. One comprises eomeulf 
seaif or 9talk-valves ; the other, ^lide»^ pisfonSy and cocks^ 

In the 6rst class the st^atn channels are opened and 
closed by conical plates falling into fixed seats to which 
they are ground. The valves are furnished with stalks, 
serving partly to guide theni^ and partly to give them 
motion from without the box: in which they work* 
The second class includes all valves in which the 
S channel or port is closed by a metal plate, sliding 

steam-tight upon itj at one time closing it by a blank 
surface of metal^ at another presenting to it a cor- 
responding hole^ tlirough which the communication is 
left uninterrupted* 

192. It is plain that the valves of the first class shut 
the communication by simple steam-tight contact of their 
surfaces^ without rubbing; while the latter, having metal 
Surfaces sliding upon each other, are subject to consider- 
able friction^ which increases to an important degree in 
high temperatures« Hence the first class of valves would 
have a decided preference over the second, particularly for 
high-pressure engines, were they not accompanied by 
many inconveniences which outweigh their good qualities 
in a greater or less degree, I have only discovered the 
existence and weight of these inconveniences by keeping 
up a long and unpleasant warfare with them^ in which I 
have been compelled to confess myself beaten. During 
my earliest practice with high -pressure engines, I not only 
preferred stalk- valves^ but considered them indispensable 
for this kind of engine. At that time, however, I wanted 
experience, and I worked, moreover, with a much higher 
elasticity than I have since found it expedient to use. 
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WBJ ¥ievs oo the sobjert, 
<€ thcie nlTCs. I will 
IS brieflj sa pos- 



IM- Hmü SlsBk'^lvei reqinre ^^cay eompUcated 

ermä whem ndc «ith eTcrj regard to 

All Am ndm imM jmm itcHK-ti^t tbiDiigh 

:boxcs, of «likfa dkOB mit be «t least four, 

i«|iDje nodi CO«, Utenuon , and lubricatioti« 

Tlib, bovnpTer, is irat «11 the eiiL Eftdi valre must 
lav« an esfiecial iDOtm i p piiites for itself, involving 
tbe use uf mMny pieca of neckatiism, and many joints, 
which require much tremble and exactness in the maiia- 
bctnre» cost niiicb money, ami are often liable to damage^ 
omsig t0 the freqaent ctxieussions and jeridngs they are 
Hibjeet Co in their motian. 

The greatest difictiltyf however, is, thai the gearing 
tnuat not only open the valve, but must also shut it 
again, in such a manner as to deposit it gently in its 
ücat, that it may not receive an injurious shock from 
the action of the steam suddenly forcing it down. 
Moreover, tlie end of the motion roust exactly corre- 
spond with the position of the valve in its seat, to 
avoid injurious strains- These are difficult problems to 
solve, esjiecially with oscilla6ng cylinders, where the 
whole apparatus is in constant motion, and where the 
necessary closing of the steam- valve for expansion is 
scarcely possible to be arranged by the ordinary gearing. 
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194, Second. The ^eani, when of high elasticity^ 
exercises a great pressure upon the stalk-valves, and 
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renders them very difficult to open, giving great and 
injurious strains to the whole apparatus. The Cornish 
double-beat valve ^* removes indeed a great part of the 
pressTirej bat is complicated and difHcult to make, and 
cannot be used for small engines. Balance weights and 
»prings do no good, as the strain is not constant^ but 
only exerted at a particular moment, 

195, Third. Stalk-valves soon lose their tight con- 
tact, and become leaky. Strange bodies easily get upon 
the faces, and soon become so tightly hammered in by 
the pressure, that the current of steam has no longer 
power to force them away. Such are especially sand, 
small particles of wood or metal, rust, fibres of hemp 
fifom the packing, or bits of lead from the joints, dirt 
of many kinds which may come over from the boiler, 
and so on. The name of such substances is legion, and 
it ia exceedingly difficult to keep the valves free from 
them, even when the greatest care and cleanliness are 
observed* The worst of the kind are those which are 
hard and sharp, such as sand or particles of metal ; these 
often stick fast in the faces, and damage them so tJiat 
they can only be repaired by re-grinding. In many of 
my first engines constructed with seat- valves, the in- 
terruptions from this cause became excessively trouble- 
some: notwithstanding the engines were under my own 
care, and the greatest attention was bestowed upon them, 
their action could never long be trusted to, and the iralve - 
apparatus was always found to be the root of the evil 
The seat-valves were finally removed and replaced with 
slides; in the largest engine, these have worked now 

'< rVrf# * Appendix a to TredgoM; Arts. 112 to Itf».— T*, 
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se^FTml Teürs, ftnd liare iie?er onoe been in disorderj | 
or interropted tbe acdoti of the engine, Tlie ali^c^l 
Talre^ wben it is ooce grtmnd tightj has a tendency to 
remain so, ind to remoire, instead of fising, all extra* ^ 
aiOits matters. H 

AiKicli^ cause of the leaki^ of stalk-valTes is their 
not fmlling true into their seats, whereby they bear more 
afainst one side than the otlier. This may be occasioned 
by several causes; as imperfection in the packing of 
tbe stuffing-boxes; or unequal screwing down of their 
l^da; or want of truth in the machinery. Many at- 
iempCs hftTe been made to get rid of these evils^ and 
I myself have striven to do so; but the chances of 
derangement mrt so many, that it is an endless contest, 
and even the most determined and persevering efforts 
must at last give way. 

I need scarcely add that the leakage assumes a much 
more alarming aspect with a subtle and penetrating fluid 
like steam of eight atmospheres' elasticity, tJian with 
ordinary pressures: the least hxHtB become here of the_ 
highest importance. 



196. In short, according to my experience, seat-ralves 
are wholly unsuitable for higli-prcssure engines : they are 
never trustworthy or secure; they require double atten- 
tion, exactness^ trouble, and patience» and do not act 
perfectly after all, I therefore decidedly recommend 
slides ; I have tried them during a period of eight or ten 
years, and have had no reason to be dissatisBed with 
them. Although working under great heat and pressure^ 
they have caused no important friction^ nor suffered any 
great wean 
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197. In tbus preferring the sliding principle, however, 
it must be understood that I am far from recommending 
the whole of the valves comprehended under the second 
general class I have natned^ L e. ail valves w^kh slide, 
ificluding cocks, pistons^ &c. I only refer to the single 
variety with flat surfaces, kno^it in England by the 
simple name *örfe,** and which I shall hereafter describe 
as adapted to my engine. Pistons are very defective, 
and cocks the worst kind of all; they wear unequally, 
are constantly either too loose or too tight in their 
socketSj and cause endless trouble.'*' 

" 198, One great advantage of the slide-valve is, that 
it requires only the simplest gearing; one single back- 
ward and forward motion suffice s, and this^ in my en- 
gines^ is supplied by the motion of the cylinder itself, 
merely requiring an arrangement of the most simple kind 
to connect the slide-rod with a fixed point in the framing 
of the machine. 

f 199. It has generally been thought that a serious ob- 
jection to the slide-valve lies in the great pressure upon 
under steam of a high elasticity^ and the great friction 

^caused thereby. I was originally of this opinion, and 
considered that this evil disqualified all sliding apparatus 
for the valves of high-pressure engines ; and even when 
1 later gave the preference to slide-valves^ I spent much 

I trouble in endeavouring to contrive methods of lessening 



** Or Ihnee -ported Yalve: ; it is more generally used than aav other, — Tr. 

" Cotrks are imperfect and troublesome maclunea in even the com tiiri nest 
fit nations where they act under heat, lluw much mof« ho then for %\iQh ft 
.^rpose as that alluile<l to ki the te3tt«^-TjL, 
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the pressure^ and consequent friction. Experience, how- 
ever, which is the best teacher, has convinced me that 
the objection has much less weight than is generally 
imagtned, and that in reality no such contrivances are 
neoeasary. The power consumed in working the vake 
is but sm&l!, and it must be recollected that in high- 
pressure engines, although the pressure is greater, the 
surface of the valve is much smaller in proportion to 
the power of the engine,*^ 



STEAM AND EDÜCTlOPf PASSAQES, 

200, Unpardonable mistakes are often committed ia] 
reference to t!ie size of the openings by which the sfc^m] 
passes into and out of the cylinder, particularly with high- 
pressure engines* I believe the cause why so maay 
engines of this kind act badly is a defective arrangement 
of the eduction passages. Watt laid down a rule which is 
universally applicable, but which seems not to have been 
sufficiently attended to in modern days. He gave the 
proportion between the diameter of the cylinder and that 
of the steam and eduction-pipes, as 5 to 1 ; and according 
to my experience this answers well for high as well ai^ 
low-pressure engines* I have often found inconvenience 
and loss of power from the eduction passages being too 
small I sometimes the condensed water collecting in th' 



1? The power consumed in workirig the valve may be e«timilt*d thu* to I 
tolcrmble appro ximatian. hi the eiij^ne drawn in the Plates, the area of th« 
valve ia aboui i the area of the cylinder; and supfMJsing the co-efficteiit of 
friction between the surfaces = ^^ the force required to move the valve will 
*^ = WW *^** °" *^^*^ piston. The valve travela over about -^ the space tbal 
the piston does, and therefore the work or power consutncd in working' the 
valve will be = ^ that of the engine ; L «. if the cngiiie be I@*borse pow^^ 
tlie ralve will require about ^horse pnwcr- — Tr. 
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passages would offer a very serious opiK)sition to the exit 
of the steam, and cause so great an extra resistance to 
^^tlie engine as to reduce its velocity one-third, until the 
^nipe was cleared* I have before had occasion to notice 
Vihe extraordinary fact, that when the steam blows out 
^ freely at a considerable pressure, it tends to form a slight 
vacuum before the piston -J^ it is easily understood that 
to produce such an effect the exit must not be confined. 
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EXPANSION. 

201. I always make use of the principle of expansion 
in my engines^ cutting off the steam generally at one-third 
of the stroke by means of a separate slide worked by the 
principal valve. This arrangement simplifies exceedingly 
the machinery, requiring only one stuffing-box^ and no 
separate apparatus for working the expansion slide. 

** Vide note od page 56» On a late visit Co the Author I took oocasioa to 
uk Mm some more particulars respecting the Eingular fact lueatLoned in this 
not«,, namely r 4he *pparcat product jon of a partial vneuum before the piston 
hf the siidden blowing out of the steain. He not only rciieated more fully 
the evidence derived from tbe ^ase-eock diu wing air^ hul related another 
fact »till more eooclusive. 

He had erected an engine in a amall ateamer, and the waste steam waa 
diidiargi^ at a presaurc? of about tljrec atmospheres through a long ednct ion- 
pipe of tin plate, leading from the engine to the fnnneL This pipe, being 
veakf was observed to suffer a kind of coILapse^ — a sort of aquecdng in. 
wafdsr every »troke, at the moment tbe steam blew through; it renmincd 
so some time^ until one day while Dr. Alban tvas standing near;, the sideü of th« 
pipe were suddenly compreited flat together with great force anil with a loud 
report, in a manner which could only have arisen from overpowering external 
fircaattre. The pipe was hoi, there was no rain, nor any cause that could have 
condensed the vapour Lnalde i and in this cate» at In that of the grease-eock, iho 
relator (who must be allowed to be no inexperienced observer in such matters) 
dcebrcs be could give no reaaonnble explanation of the reiiuction of the 
mtenial preaiarCt except that assigned on page 56, These appeararicei were 
only observed when tbe steam was discharged at considerable prcAiure, viz. 
about three or four atmospheres. — Tr* 
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Much difference of opinion has been expressed with 
reference to the degree of expansion most advantageous 
to be used: many theoretical calculations hayc been 
made to determine the point, but they all appear contra- 
dictoi7 and unsatisfactory. Practical considerations form 
the best guide, and these are often left entirely out of \Hew 
by mere mathematicians. Although theoretically the eco- 
nomical advantage increases with the degree of expansion 
used, it h evident that a practical limit must be assignetl 
by the inequality of the steam*s action on the pistonj^ 
It i§> moreover, necessary to consider the pressure the 
steam should have on its leaving the cylinder. Expe- 
rience gives the best rules on these points. Oliver 
Evans, who had much practice with pressures such as I 
USB, cut off the steam in his engines at one-third the 
stroke : I have adopted the same proportion, as a golden 
mea% and have found it perfectly satisfactory. The 
action is suflficiently regular, not requiring any extra 
weight in the fly-wheel, and yet a considerable econo- 
mical benefit is gained*^* 

'» Aa wcU 0» by ehe rcduction of powür, or greater siM of cylinder reqmred 
to cJo the aiwnc work — Tr, 

* The Author gives in the original an dabomte answer^ occupying 20 jiiige», 
to i Paper by Mr. G. Holworthy P&lmer (published in Ihe ' Trana. Inst. C. E./ 
tni ii* page 33), the object of which ia to deny the advantage:! of ejpaudoa. 
I have not thought it necessary to jnaert thia^ as I caiiuot believe thei« 
advantage« are any longer queBtioned, After all that ha* l>ecn said and 
written on the luhject of expansion » 1 know no better^ simploff or more con- 
vincing proof of its advantages than that glveti by Watt in his odginal patent 
of 1792, 

Tho Author appcarB to have taken great pain» to make himBclf mastcr 
of hlft subject i bis rcünarks contain much aouud sense and fordble reasoning» 

Some ppräon» have an idea that the Iwneüts of expansion may be realised 
by meiüly fArot/liuff or irir^-rfrmcniy the steam as it paisses from the boiler to 
the cylinder. This is a strange delusion. The object ofciEpansion h to work 
the iteaiD twiee over : withont this there can be no gain. — Tb. 
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Some manufacturers have made the governor of the 
eDgine to act upon the expansion apparatus, instead of oti 
the throttle-valve* This is, according to my opinion, an 
arrangement the advantages of which by no means com- 
pensate for its trouble and complexity. 

THB CONB£KBER. 

202, A condenser is only advantageous for a high- 
pressure engine under certain circumstances, and then it 
must be of the simplest possible construction, with no 
air-pxunpp This pump is fortunately not necessary when 
high-pressure steam is used^ as the steam blowing out 
from the cylinder may be made to act in its stead. The 
gain of the vacuum, where it can be simply obtained, is 
certainly worthy of consideration. 



203, The circumstances under which a condenser may 
be favourably adapted to a high-pressure engine are, 

FirsL When there is an abundance of cold water 
at hand, without requiring much cost or trouble to 
obtain it. 

Second. When the engine is very large, and the 
gain by condensation consequently more important. 
Or, 

Third. When the steam blowing out from the 
engine cannot be used for any useful object. This 
does not often happen, for there are few engines 
where there are not at least rooms to be heated, or 
water to be warmed, or something of that kind which 
will give a greater advantage from the waste steam 
than the application of a condenser, 
Tlie condenser for a high-pressure engine may be 
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with or without injection : in both kinds the water and 
Air may be driven out by a blast of steam every stroke. 
The water should not be used for feeding the l>oilerj on 
account of the grease it contains, (See Art* 104.) My 
condensers are in the highest degree simple, consisting 
only of a single pipe and a valve, with a small cock where 
injeclion is used. I shall describe them hereafter. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE AUTHOk's ENGINES. 

204. I now proceed to describe my engines, and the 
various apparatus belonging to them, more in detail 

Tlie kind of engine I recommend as a normal formj 
for all cases in which pecuhar circumstances do not render 
a different arrangement preferable, is shown in Platen xtu 
XIII« XIV, XV, Figs« 54 and 5S are a front and side 
elevation respectively ; and figs, 56 and 57? sections, botli 
taken in the axis of the cylinder. The same letters refer 
to the same parts in all these figures. 

The figures represent an engine of 10 horse-power. 
The dimensions may be found from the scales. 

205. TheFVaming, — This is entirely constructed of iron; 
wood being too changeable for the purpose* The form is 
Doricj and the general dimensions and proportions may 
be obtained from the figures. I will confine myself to 
describing the manner in which it is put together, and 
such other particulars as more especially interest the ma- 
nufacturer. 

The whole frame consists of six principal parts, fastened 
together with four strong bolts^ and forming a solid whole 
which experience has shown to be perfectly firm and 
free from vibration under all circumstances, although its 



fbase is not very extended. These parts are, the top plate 
A, the fotir columns b, and the bottom plate c, all of 
cast Iron. 

The top plate is 7 inches wide, the bottom one 10 

inches^ and both are IJ inch thick, strengthened with 

rib» a a* I0 the four corners of the top plate, where the 

columns are öxed, the metal is thickened ^ an inch he- 

^- tween the ribs, as seen at 0a in figs, 60, Gl, and 88 ; and 

^Pthe inner angles of both the top and bottom plates are 

filled up, in the manner shown at Ä, figs. 61 and S2. The 

attachment of the columns to the plates is seen clearly in 

^these figures- 

^f The columns are fluted, and are east hoUow, leaving 
metal of sufficient strength for firmness and solidity. 
The lower end may be thickened a little as at/, fig. 59- 
ITie capitals are cast separate; the manner in which 
they are fixed to the columns is shown at e e, fig: 60 ; 
t rf, fig. 61, the angle is filled up, that the comer (c) of 
the top plate may rest upon it. 

The bolts for screwing down the columns are of con- 
^Btiderable strength» and furnished with strong nuts. The 
head of each must be securely welded on, and the bolt 
formed square under the head, to pass through a square 
hole in the bottom plate, and prevent the bolt from 
aiming when screwed up. Wrought iron washers are 
placed under the nuts, and the upper surface of these 
should be slightly oiled, to diminish the friction when 
the nuts are screwed up tight. 

The bottom plate stands on a plinth or silUframe 
of dry sound oak, and this must be bedded on a foun- 
dation of solid deep masonry : if the ground is bad, piling 
should be resorted to^ as the foundation cannot 
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lire* The bottom pkte should be screwed down to 
the sill and to the foundation by eight strong holding' 
down bolts, passing through the whole. 

The entablature e is a box of cast iron bolted 
upon the upper pkte; it fits over the rib of the plate, 
GomiTig flush with its edge^ and fomiing a handsome 
oampletion of the Doric design. Its interior serres to 
contaiQ much of the machinery^ as will hereafter be 
described. The Doric triglyphs, 8cc., are of cast iron, 
riTCted on: the cornice is of good dry oak, slipped 
OTcr firom above ; it should have a plate of wrought iron 
on its top, to prevent its edge being injured when a ladder 
is reared against it- 
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206. The plummer-blocks for the trunnions are fixed 
ypon the top plate a. They are of the usual con- 
struction, furnished with braaaes of good hard metal 
They are shown in figs. 63 and 64. The manner in 
which they are adjusted and fixed down to the plate 
is important* ^ ^, fig- 56, are two snugs cast upon 
the plate, between which and the ends of the plümmer- 
block wedges are driven, to adjust and secure the bear- 
k^ m that its centre may correspond with the vertical 
centre line of the engine. The adjustments in height 
and level are performed by four set screws A k^ figs, 6^ 
and 64, by whicli the trunnion axis may be laid hori- 
sontal: after these screws are adjusted, the pluramer* 
blocks are fixed firmly down by the two holding-do\iTi 
bolts 1 1, These arrangements for adjustment are abso- 
lutely necessary, that the swing axis may always be kept 
parallel with that of the crank-shaft^ — a very important 
eondition for the osculating engine, if it is to work welK 
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The bottom plate receives, between the columns 
on one of its sides, the plummer-block for the crank- 
shaft« The plate is made somewhat wider on this side 
than on the three others. The pIümnier*block is shown 
at K^ fig, 57* It is of the usual construction; it lies 
upon two ribs cmst on the bottom plate, and is secured 
fi-gm lateral motion by wedging its ends against two fixed 
snugs, as described in the last article. 

The brasses for this and other plummer-blocks I 
usually make roimd instead of six or eight-sided^ as cus- 
tomary^ ; they are so much more easily fitted in the lathe. 
To prevent them from turning in the plummer-blocks, 
I fix them with pins of the same metal; the upper 
brass is fixed by a brass screw which also serves for 
lubrication ; it is clearly shown in the figure. The small 
oil-cup should have a cover, to prevent dirt getting in. 

207. T/te Cylmder. — This is of the usual construction, 
having at each end a flanch to which the covers are 
bolted. On the upper flanch, however, arc two strong 
ears, serving to fix it to the trunnion frame; they are 
of the same thickness as the fianch itself; in the drawing 
they are 2 inches thick and 8 inches wide, Tlic trunnion 
frame has a groove to receive these ears, and is screwed 
to thera with two or three bolts on each side. In fig. 
56i vv are the ears, and u u are the sides of the frame in 
section. The latter is seen also in figs, 70 and 71* On 
one side of the cylinder is cast a channel for the passage 
.of the steam from the valves to the lower end of the 
cylinder; or, which is better, the two sides only of th 
channel may be formed in the casting, and a covi 
jK:rew€d nn : there is then a less chance of the casting 
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200, TTie upper cover receive tbe Talve^appara 
"amd will lie mare particularly described with this, 

TTie lower cover contains the stuflSng-box for 
piBtofi-fod^ and is bolted to the cylinder fianch with good 
I -inch bolts. The joint is made tight with a lead ring, 
which h prevented from squeezing out sideways by means 
of a groove in the flanch and corresponding projection on 
the cover, on the same principle as explained in Art, 93, 
These are shown in fig, 65 at a, j 

The cover has a projection entering into the cylinder' 
to a distance about i inch beyond the inner eud of tlie 
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steara-portj a groove being cut to allow the passage of the 
«team: see fig, 56 at z. The object of this projection 
is to diminish the waste spaee in the cylinder. See 
Art. 166* 

I have already spoken of the necessary requisites 
for a good stuffing-box. For »mall engines on the oscil- 
lating plan, it must perform the office of a guide to the 
piston-rod as well as a packing. It must therefore be 
much longer than usual. (See Art, IG?.) An examination 
of the stuffing-box shown in section in figs, 5G and 5? 
wül show the construction and dimensions I have 
adopted: 1 is the body, 2 the packing, 3 the gland or 
cover. 

An arrangement for lubricating the piston-rod is shown 
in fig. 65^ which w\\\ be understood ivithout much descrip- 
tian : A is a loose brass ring surrounding the piston-rod, 
having a channel in it communicating by the hole c and 
small pipe d with the grease-cup e, ^' 

Or another and very simple method of lubrication may 
be adopted, viz, by laying tallow upon a lap of cloth, and 
smearing frequently the piston-rod therewith: I have 
found this quite effectual when carefully done» The rod 
always receives a certain degree of lubrication from the 
grease in the inside of the cylinder. 

The gland or cover of the stuffing-box {Stt^fprojifen) is 
furnished w^ith a bush of hard gun-metal, fitted in such 
manner that it may easily be turned partially round from 

^ Tbe Author infcirmfi me he b&i never fotind this apparatuA ne«4^»sarf. 
The method shown in fig. 5S is a, xnore simple one, and perfectly clfi ctive. 
Ko ile»Gription is necessary, further thaii to explain that lu aihlitlon to Ihe 
piocipal greim" apparatus, u i» a reces^s siiuk roaiul the rwl, wiiich colkcta 
the grettse aud greasy water dropping froui the cjliüder and pistoör 
in Ihe luhricaliot».— Tr. 
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time to time as it weam^ or may be removed irheti a new 
one is required ; it is fastened in Its position by torn set 
acrews^ A A, fig. 65. A similar provision should also lie 
made^ so far as is practicable, witli the bush at tlie other 
end of the st\iffing-box : 1 1 is a shoulder^ which^ if ground 
into its place, much assists in keeping the wliole in a 
steam-tight condition; as the steam will often escqie 
behind tJie packing when it cannot penetrate between tlie 
packing and tlie rod» 

The cover of the stuffing-box is screwed up by eye- 
bolts, which may have double nuts for security^ if de- 
,mrable. When, however, t^jc cover is well fitted and 
ground into the box, so as to be free from shaking, there 
is not much danger of the nuts working loose* 
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010, 57*^ Piston. — I have already stated why I prefer 
pistons with hemp packing for high-pressure steam. 
My piston is of the usual construction, but reversed 
in position, the rod passing downwards, 

Tlicre is a peculiarity in the method of screwing for- 
ward the piston-ring upon the packing. I have often 
remarked that the ring and its screws become gradually 
loose as tlie packing gives w*ay, and that when this 
occurs, injurious concussions take place, which may 
often result in serious damage, I therefore arrange 
the screws as shown in figures 65, €ßf and 67, where 
pppp are bolts to screw the ring up upon the packing 
(seen in section in fig, ^S)^ and qqqq are set screws 
(seen in fig- 6?) to hold it tight in its position. Of 
course one set of these screws must be loosened 
when the other is tightened, Tlie heads of the set 
screws must be lot into the ring, and their length be 
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SO arranged that they take up no more room in the 
cylinder than is absolutely necessary .^^ The set screws 
qq are also often useful to loosen the riug when it 
has to be remoTed for packing* 

Tlie body of the piston, as used for small engines^ 
is shown in figs. G3 and 67, which also explain the 
manner in which the piston-rod is secured to it, Ä is 
a conical shoulder on the rodj ground steam-tight into 
its place, and c is a strong nut by which the rod is 
seoired. In order that the rod may not turn and get 
loose, it is provided with a plate d^ welded upon the 
rod, which holds upon the piston by a pin e. The nut 
is preirented from turning by a small screw, or a wedge, 
or in any other of the methods well known to mechanics- 
The connection of the piston to the rod ought to be 
very firm and strong; they have seldom to be dis- 
united. 

A brass plate, slightly convex, may be fitted over the 
whole top surface of the pisto% to prevent the grease 
from penetrating into the interior^ and to guide it 
against the sides of the cylinder. 

211, In Art, 187 I have described the manner of 
using the hemp in packing. The fibres should be beaten, 
in order to render them soft, and to clean them from 
the resinous and glutinous matters which hang upon 
them and cause them to adhere to each other* they 
are then spun into loosely turned cords, of barely i 
of an inch diameter, three to five of which are firm 

^ The tiet^Mity of hckinff tlie ^lorews of the piston -ring h well known 
Knglaiid, aiul provided for liy several famiUar eitpetUeiitSj such as the ]ockm 
ringt ÄtC!» — Th, 
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twisted into a rope or gEsket^ according to the thickness 
of packing required. The piston being taken out of the 
cylinder, and the ring being drawn back to its full 
extent, one end of the gasket is fastened into a hole 
on the projecting edge^ by driving a wooden plug in 
with it. It is tlien wound carefully round the body of 
the piston, heating the coils as close as possible to- 
gether with a wooden mallet: when this is finished, the 
lust windings are beaten fast upon each other, and the 
end of the rope is turned in and also hammered under 
the last coih the whole is then subjected to gentle 
blows with the mallet^ by which all bucklings and 
irregularities of surface must be beaten down. 

The piston should be then tried to the cylinder. If 
the packing is too large, it should be beaten down to 
smaller dimensions with the mallet j if too small, the 
ring should be screwed a little forward, so as to press 
out the hemp, after which, the ring being drawn back 
to its former position, more hemp may be laid in, 
properly securing the ends ; a little experience will soon 
give skill in arranging properly the size of the packing. 
When the piston is made to enter, I grease the packing 
with melted tallow, and drive the piston in with a laige 
hÄmn\er, (taking care, however, that the blows do not fall 
THHiii the piston itself, but upon a block of wood placed 
enj until I can connect the rod with the crank, 
Fvni 50 force it in further by turning the fly-wheel, after 
[^ eciifcr is in its place. It is no disadvantage if con- 
^ijuJI^te force is required at first to make it enter; it 
^ toon move more freely s if it goes in too easily, 

* ^ m^t ^ screwed up tighter. 
\ m Itqirisite to tighten the ring of a newly packed 
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piston at least once a day for the first three or foar 
days. After this, it should be looked to once a Tfeek, 
or once a fortnight^ and soon this becomes no longer 
necessary. The observation of the manner in which 
the steam blows out from the cylinder suffices then to 
indicate the condition of the packing. For this purpose 
a smaU opening should be made in the eduction-pipe, 
and stopped when out of use with a wooden plug. 

Immediately after packing, the piston should be 
plentifully supplied with grease, that the hemp may 
become well saturated. At a later period it should be 
lubricated once in two or three hours. It is best to give 
a little at a time, since if too much is poured in, it is 
blown out again to waste» This regulation is also 
applicable to the packing of the stuffing-boxes, and to 
packings in general. When tlie engine is stopped after 
a day's work, a good supply of grease should be given 
to the cylinder, to preserve it from rusting: see Art. 
IS?. 



212, The lubrication of the piston is effected in my 
engines in a peculiar way, altogether different from the 
method usually adopted with high-pressure engines. 
The necessary apparatus is shown at a in fig. 74« & is 
a small valve, with a three-cornered stalk, opening into 
the cylinder, and kept closed by a small spiral spring. 
c is a grease-cup, hollowed out in the metal. 

The cup is filled with tallow, which soon becomes 
properly melted; the steam is then shut off from thf 
engine for an instant before the commencement of th» 
down stroke, and the motion of the piston caus**« 
grease to be sucked in so quickly, that if the o 
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be stilfuMy pcrfomied^ no seniiblc interruption of die 
action of tbe engine will be caused. A few trials will 
give the requisite skill in the management of Üie appa- 
ratus* 

This plan has the advantage over grease-pumps 
cocks, that the grease is more forcibly injected, and 
better distributed, by the conical form of the Talve, 
against the sides of the cylinder* It is better not to 
put more grease into the cup than is actually required, 
that air may enter with it, and assist in its dispersion. | 

If a grease-pump is preferred, it can be easily applied 
and worked by the motion of the cylinder itself; but 
I would in no case advise the use of cocks. They soon 
lose their steam-tight condition, and allow the steam 
to blow the grease out of the cups, causing much trouble. 
I have often tried thera, but invariably repented, am 
have now entirely rejected them« 
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213* In my latest engines I have made use of 
different arrangement of piston to that described above. 
It is shown in figs. 68 and 69, the former being an 
external view, and the latter a section, a is the body 
of the piston, b the rod, c a ring or cover, fastened 
firmly upon the piston by the screws d d, K loose 
ring e is fitted round the piston so as to sUde easily 
upon it. The packing is placed at g^ and the ring 
e is pressed against it by the screws /, which have 
clamping nuts to keep them in their given position, 
There is a groove cut round the lower cylinder cover 
receive the heads of these screws, whereby t unce 

or waste space in the cylinder is mu< 
(Sec figs, 36, 57-) 
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It will be remarked that in this piston the compressing 
ring is flat on the side which presses against the packing | 
the wedge-like form^ that tends to thrust the hemp 
outwards against the cylinder^ is wanting. Such a form 
is not necessary^ and the flat one has the advantage of 
not endangering the texture of the hemp> which is often 
injured by the forcible action of the wedge-like ring in 
the common arrangement- 

In packing this piston I cut the ropes or gaskets into 
separate lengths, equal to the circumference of the 
piston^ and sew the two ends of each together, forming 
a number of rings, which exactly encircle the body of 
the piston^ and are laid around it, breaking the joints, 
in sufficient number to compose the packing. This 
method of packing is much more convenient than the 
former, and may be done without removing the piston 
from the cylinder, 

WTien the engine is large, the piston should be cast 
hollow to save weight ; it is shown so in fig. 69, where 
a a are vacuities. These may be filled up with w^ood 
or any other light material, 

214. Drtinnion Frame,"l have before alluded to a 
plan by which I protect the trunnions on which the 
cylinder swings from the influence of heatj I vnH now 
explain tins* 

The cylinder of my engines does not hang, as ordinary 
oscillating cylinders do, upon gudgeons through which 
the steam passes on its way to and from the cylinder, — 
but upon a separate frame. The arrangements for the 
passage of the steam are all in the interior of the frame^ 
f 1 connection or contact with the tnmniunsj 
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eMf or ftt least at a 
iajuricMis influence upon tlie ^ 
exeeetfin^ 9cr or lOOP Fahr,, eve 
lo^ §t work. Hie great adiraii. 
I hawe already dwelt upon. 
of cist iron, and has the form 
with rounded comers^ IIH 
in figs. 70 Mid 71, and also in section in 
aad 57. Tlie cyfiiukr is bolted to it at a by 
At ^ttmif WMM or mugs meiitkitied in Art. 207; ^nd 
tD eonipetiate ior the wesakening of this part by thi9^ä 
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it k ^renfAeoed at f by a little greater 
of neiaL It h abo made stronger on the 
t k^ from whence the tnmnions spring. 



215* T%€ Vaht J^fmwha. — I come now to one of 
the most diMcult pants of the description of my eugioe, 
TO* that of the tbIt^s and their apparatus,** Tliey are 
shown in fignies 72 to 95. The dimensions of all the 
pafts, far the 10-h<wse engine, may be taken from the 
acalea attM^ed to the Plates ; I shall onlv here mendon 
sases where great exactness is necessary. I 

The entire apparatus lies upon the upper cylinder 
cover, as may be seen in figs, 5^, 57, and 72 to 75. 
It thus fonuB a sort of counterweight to the cylinder. 
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216, The upper cylinder corer is fixed by the flanch 

9 Tbe Aotbor hM Utelf nude ä. greHt iBiproTement m tils vilre ippvfttus, 
bj whith the sepanle e^sii$ioa box Ls rendered UEineeesiar^, And ihe vholt 
bpcotoes much iitnplified. Thtt will be described in m. Supplement to hii wcirk, 
uow pitblishiits io Germany* 1 bave much abbreviated the detcrfplioD in tbe 
Text, IntAling tliAt the d^taiL of the Plates wtU \^ suffideut to eiplaiu tU thi J 
pail^ iv tiioie who wisb to exomme them. — T&. 
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to the cylinder, with six or eight bolts^ in the usual 
wa)% and has a projection ground slightly conical into the 
end of the cylinder- It has also another projection c^ 
(figs, 72, 73, 74| 75|) tipon which rest^ firstj the vadve- 
ox 0^** and above that tlie expansion-box L 
€ is the principal face^ upon which the valve slides : it is 
shown in fig. 7ö* /is the opening to the upper end of 
the cylinder^ g that leading to the lower end;, and h 
the eduction opening. As this is the face upon which 
the valve works, the cover raust be made of good hard 
iron^ or, which is perhaps better^ this face must be cast 
separately of such material, and fastened on* It must| 
in either case^ be well faced and smoothly ground. The 
area of each opening should be equal to ^ the area 
of the cylindefj and the breadth I usually make i the 
length. For the 10-horse engine shown in the Plates^ 
the openings are 3 inches long and | of an inch wide. 
The bars between them must be about | in. wider than the 
openings themselves : this is important^ but is often 
neglectedj and the consequence is that one port is iome> 
times opened before the opposite one is closed^ anoT\'ing 
the steam to blow through, which with high-pressure 
steam would cause great loss. The channels / and ^, 
leading to the cylinder, must preserve through their 
whole length the dimensions of the ports in the face^ 
and must be free from sharp angles. The ends of the 
face are lowered a little, as shown at r r, that the slide 
may retain a good bearing on the projecting part of the 



f ^ Steurun^»*oder ScMeber^wMse* By some mechanics, tbcie parte of 
the engine are called noizieitt a corruption of nose-holes ,' i. t. I tuppose, the 
hole» thraugb ^kich the cjünder ma^ be said to breathe. I have retained p 
b^'ever, the »im pie trajuUtiou t>f the origiuiil word.^Tm. 
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ftce, and may have liberty to push off any extnmeom 
particles of dirt| &c.^ getting upon it. 



217. The centTe or eduction opening Ä, continuei 
through tlie body of the cover, and ends in a cylindrical 
channel k, one- fourth the cyhnder*s diameter^ and con- 
centric with the axis upon which the cylinder swings* 
Tlie cundng of this channel should be as gentle as 
possible, all sharp angles being avoided. Its end is 
bored out to receive the conical stuffing-plug / of the 
eduction-pipe m. This plug is of brass, and furnished 
with a packing of thin hempen threads, the body of the 
plug being roughened where the packing is laid round, 
to hold the hemp without slipping. The plug is pressed 
into its seat by an oval plate 0^ which turns loose on 
a shoulder of the plug, and is fastened to the body of 
the cylinder cover by eye-bolts and snugs p and ni 
the eye-bolts are square, and are partly let into the 
metal of the cover, that they and the oval plate o may 
turn with it, while the plug remains stilh It does not 
require to be screwed very tight, as the pressure of the 
escaping steam is not great- 

The plug / is soldered to the eduction-tube m, which 
bends downwards, and increases gradually in size to one- 
half the diameter of the cylinder. It must be provided 
with a screw äanch, which may be loosened when it is 
required to eicamine the packing of the plug, and suffi- 
cient room should be left for the plug to be withdrawn. 
Tlie arrangement of the eduction-tube is best seen in 
figs, 56 and 57, where 4 is the plug, 5 the first bend 
of the tube J 6 its screw flanch, and 7 the continuation 
of the enlarged tube, dividing into two hranclies, 8 8, 
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to mis3 the crank- sliäft ^ 9 and 10 are two more screw 
flanches^ connected to two pipes 1 1 and 1 2 : these open 
again into one common pipe 13, by which the steam is 
carried away. 14 is a bulb upon this last pipe to collect 
the condensed water, and 15 a small tube through which 
it runs off* 

218. The slide^ or valve (Schklfer), ia shown in figs, 
74, 75, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82. It ia cast of a mixture of 
seven parts copper and one part tin ; a composition which 
gives httle friction upon hard cast iron, and is subject 
to but little wear. The dimensions will be found from 
the figures: the length is in all cases equal to twice 
the breadth of an opening added to three times that of 
an intennediate bar. The cavity on the under surface 
of the slide is semicircular,^^ and its length equal to twice 
the breadth of an opening, plus that of one bar. 

The lower or slide-box a (figs. 72, 73, 74, 7^) lies over 
the valve, being made tight to the cylinder cover with 
a lead packing at u This box is high enough to allow 
the steam to pass freely over the top of the slide. On 
one side of the sHde-boüL is the stuflSng-box /, figs. 72 
and 74, for the valve-rod w. It is constructed on the 
usual plan. 

The valve-rod is not fastened directly to the valve, 
but to a square iron frame which drops over it, as 
shown in figs. 74> 75, 7^, 79* This makes a firm con- 
nection between the valve and its rod, but at the same 
time allows of as much looseness as is necessary for the 
valve to adapt itself accurately to the face on which it 

" h m Kiii[it!titii<«« made with «qiurf et^niernE btii ttiii ii injudicLQua. 
Stiup itiglcfl ihouLd he i^atcMIj ftvoitted m «U iteim pKuA^e». 
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slides, without being bound by tlie position of the rod 
in the stuffing-box. The frame is shown alone in fig- 
78; the ends c b are thicker than the sides a a^ for the 
purpose of gaining strength where attachments are madep 
At the top of the valve frame is fixed a bridge rf, 
{fig. ISf) carrying two hard steel projections or snugs 
2 and 4, (see also figs, f4 and 75^) the object of which 
is to catch against a pin z^ projecting downwards from 
the expansion slide in the boK above^ and thereby, as 
the val^e moves, to cut off the steam at the proper in^ 
stant of time. 

The valve is provided with two springs (as shown at 
Ü t? in figs* 74 and 7^), pressing against the top of the 
box^ which should be smoothed to facilitate their action. 
The best material for the springs is sheet brass^ ham- 
mered as hard as possible : steel springs soon rust» and 
do not retain their elasticity so long as brass ones. 

219- The machinery for moving the valve is very 
simple J it is worked by the motion of the cylinder^ 
without any eccentricj and contains only four joints. It 
is shown in fig, 88j which is a view of the valve appa- 
ratus, &c,> looking from above* The valve-rod d is 
connected with a cross -head e by two nuts^ one on 
each side: this mode of attachment gives great facility 
for adjusting the valve, and is much more simple and 
more easily made than a cutter. The cross-head is 
connected at each end to side-rods ffj which are jointed 
to gudgeons I, m^ fixed by the brackets 18, (fig* 57jj) to 
the cross bridge lying over the entablature boK, The 
side-rods // are prolonged beyond these gudgeons to A h, 
(fig, 88,) where they carry cast iron balls to act as 
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Rlance-weights for the cross-head and valve-rod^ and 
to relieve the stuffing-box from unequal pressure. All 
the joints of this machinery should be made of steel, 
_and hardened*^ 

PigB. 93, 94, and 95, will explain without further de- 
"scription how the slide-valve is worked by the oscillation 
of the cylinder. 

220. Upon the lower or valve-box is fixed a sep^^te 
and upper one for the expansion slide. This Is shown in 
figs, 72^ 73, 74y 75, at b. The top of the lower box serves 
as a face for the expansion slide, and must therefore be 
made of hard cast iron, and planed accordingly- It b 
shown in fig. 77j and has three holes, marked a, by and c: 
Ü is the one through which the steam passes from the 
upper to the lower box i it is the same length as the ports 
in the lower valve face, but only half the breadth : it is 
widened out a little underneath, as seen at «?, fig. 74. 

The expansion slide y is of the same metal as the 
principal valve, and has an opening at ^, corresponding 
with that above described, so that when these two openings 
come together, the steam flows from the upper box into 
the lower one : -r is a hard steel pin, attached by a screw 
and nut to the expansion slide, and projecting downwards 
through the square opening Ä, fig. 77 (or 1, fig» 74), into 
the lower box : by this pin the expansion slide is made to 
act through the motion of the principal slide below. The 

*• The Autlior's itiüthod of working the vaJv6» by^the motion of the cylinder 
ifl certAinly Tery »implex hat it mii&t be recollected that lie loses the advajitage 
of the Uad which may be given to the slide by the ecceotric motion, and also 
Ike power which it gires of expÄuding to a certain citent hy the valve done* 
If oreorer^ by the Author' b arrangement the engine cannot be rei?er«ed; it will 
move only in the direction shoivn Ijy the arrows, ßgi, 5i and 56, — Tr. 
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heat from the pipe to the frame^ and a contrivance may 
easily be adopted for adjusting tbis^ Bhould the &iction 
wear it away^ 

The further passage of the Steam h seen distinctly in 
fig* 75* It passes from the pipe last mentioned up a 
channel marked 5^ left in the thiekness of metal of the 
cylinder cover c and valve-box a, and finally opens into 
the expansion-box i. The channel should be at least 
of the same area as the pipe 11'^ and all its angles should 
be rounded. 

" 222, In order to show more clearly the operation of the 
valve apparatus^ 1 hare given in fig. 90 a set of diagrams 
taken in eight different positions of the crank. The steam 
passes from the upper or expansion-box Ä into the lower 
or slide-box by the opening w, when the position of the 
expansion slide leaves this opening free : it will be seen, 
however, that the snugs 2 and 4^ on the main valve, catch 
and move the expansion slide so as to close the opening 
w after about one-third of the stroke is completed^ the 
steam already admitted being allowed to expand during 
the remainder, 

A reference to Nos, 3 and 7 of fig, 90 will show that the 
travel of the valve is a little greater than is absolutely 
necessary: the object of this is to give the valve some- 
what greater velocity at the time it is in the middle of its 
stroke (Nos, 1 and 5) , that the eduction passages may be 
opened with the greatest possible rapidity; for it is very 
important^ as I have already had occasion to remark^ that 
the steam should discharge itself as freely as possible. 
The trifling contraction of the eduction opening in Nos, 
3 and 7 is of no great consequence compared with the 
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slide must be perfectly ground upon iti* fiuse,^ and nv' 
always keep the square opening b (fig. 77) doMd stes' 
tight. It should be provided with two springs iimik 
those of the lower valve. 

I have^ in one or two of my engines, given the ' 
sion slide a separate rod and stuffing-box, and cau^ 
be moved by an external apparatus. This arranp: 
shown in figs. 91 and 92. 

221. It remains to describe the manner in 
steam is brought to the valves. 

The steam-pipe, which is 4-th the diameter 
der, is brought from the back of the engine, 
of the entablature, as shown at 9', fig. 57 ; u 

downwards at the front, and is connected b; . oithe 

to a horizontal tube 11', (lying exactly in ti. ^ whole is 
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It baa a steel foot working in a box a (6g- 89) of the 
same metal, which is üxed to a cross-beam c* This latter 
is in one piece with the bridge bj supporting the neck of 
the governor^ as well as the prop d for the centre of the 
lever e: /is the rod which works the throttle-valve; it is 
provided with a screw, by which it may be lengthened or 
shortened for adjustment, 

I The governor is worked by a strap q (figs. 54, 55), 
^running from a pulley r on the fly-wheel sliaft^ over 
guide-rollers t, to the pulley t on the governor. 






225, The throHle-valve is of the usual construction^ 
exactly as used for low-pressure engines. It is true that 
this kind of valve cannot be made steam-tight ; but this is 
jiiot necessary, for the governor is not intended to shut 

e steam entirely off, only to diminish its flow. Such 

valve turns easily, and therefore does not require 
much power in the governor. 

The rod of the valve passes through a stuffing-box, and 
is provided with a lever, to which the governing-rod is so 
attached that the effective length of the lever may be 
lengthened or shortened, and the valve thereby be made 
more or less sensitive, at pleasure, 

1 would give a strong warning against the use of cocks 
br this purpose. They are especially unfit for such a 
uty. 

I always make a provision for shutting off the steam, 
independently of the throttle-valve, by placing a stop* 
cock, or valve (which is better), between the throttle-valve 
and the boiler. This is necessary, partly in order to leave 
the governor gearing undisturbed, and partly to insure the 
steam being entirely shut ofl', which cannot be done ' 
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tluttttle-Tmlre alone, and which is necessmy for several 
that need oot here be repeated- 



22€. Ommettkm Mween the PUtor^rod and Cronit,— 
This eonsUU of m single connecting joint between the 
pistoQ^rod and Cfmak-pin, in two parts^ bolted together, 
with bnisses» of the usual construction. It is shown fully 
iffi figs. 54, 55, 56, 57* I place pieces of hard wood be- 
tween the two parts of the joint piece, to enable the nuts 
to be screwed up tight without tlirowing too much friction 
on the pin. 

WTien the engine is tctt hirge, and the cylinder wry 
heaTTf it may be adWsable to add guides to the piston- 
rod. Fig, 1 10 shows an anungeinent for this. The guiding 
sm&ces should be of hard polished wood, and as wide 
aa possible. I hare never^ however, hitherto found such 
guides necessary. 



I 



227« The crank f (6gs. 54 to 57) is of cast Iron; its 
len^ for the lO-horse engine is 1 foot, the stroke of the 
piston being 2 feet. 

The craftk-shiiß o is circular^ 6 inches in diameter. 
It has a collar li on each side of the bearing, to prevent 
Uter^ motion, which would be injurious to the working of 
an oscillating engine; this precaution is peculiarly necea- 
sary where the shaft drives bevel-wheels» which always 
lateral thrust. 



MS. The/y-rAee/ a is of the ordinary construction:^ 

^ JiUempt» h%vt been mActc to introduce mechaiuim to iiipersede tbe 0^- 
n^id. Su^h wtttiivmaces^rc usually complicated and e^penÄive, and cmmt 
wm^ loss V tn^ton. m 
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for the lO-horse engine^ it is 10 feet diameter^ and weighs 
from 16 to 20 cwts» When it is large, it is convenient to 
make it in several pieces. For engines of 1 to 20-horse 
power^ fotir arms will suffice ; larger wheels should have 
six aims. 

The formula given by Murray for the weight of the fly- 
wheel is as follows : 

Let H = number of horse power of the engine. 

V = velocity of fly-wheel rim, in feet per second. 

W = weight in cwts. 

-,, „r 2000 H 
Then W = — — — 

1 believe^ however, that for common cases this weight 
is heavier than is required, and may be reduced one-third, 
if not one-half. I have reduced it one-half in some of my 
engines, and have found no perceptible degree of irregu- 
larity. I would recommend that the co-efficient in the 
above formula should be made variable according to the 
purpose for which the engine is required^ in the following 
manner ; 

(a.) For purposes in which no great degree of regu- 
larity is necessary J such as corn -mills, oil-mills, saw- 
mills, pumping, and so on, let the number be 1000 
instead of 2000. 

(b.) Where regularity is of more importance, as 
for example, for spinning the coarser threads, let the 
number be 1500, 

(cJ) Where very great regularity is required, as for 
spinning the finest threads, the co-efficient may remain 
2000.^ 

* Ttie formula ibove given (or Uie weighi of the d 7- wheel ti not haAet 
upon a correct principle ; it should contwo mother qotulityi The subject 
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229. Condenser. — I have already spoken of the adap- 
tation of a simple condenser, under certain circum- 
stances, to the high-pressure engine. 



has been well discussed by Poncelet, Moiin, Moselcy, Hann, and others. The 
following are the principal features of their investigations. 

The object of the fly-wheel is not to produce a motion perfectly uniform, 
that is impossible, but to give a degree of regularity as nearly approaching 
uniformity as suffices for the work to be done. Tliere are two points in the 
revolution where the velocity will \ye at a maximum, and two where it will be 
at a minimum : the object then is to make the difference between these two 
velocities so small that the irregularity will be of no consequence in practice. 
Now let P = pressure on piston in lbs. (assumed uniform throughout the 
stroke). 

g = force of gravity = 32^. 
r = radius of crauk iu feet. 
W s weight of fly-wheel rim in tbs. 

V = mean velocity of fly-wheel rim, or velocity at the instant 
when the crank passes the dead point, in feet per second. 
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An apparatus of this kind is shown in figs, 96 and 97- 
a is tbe eduction-pipe of the engine; Ö the condenser, 
a pipe of sheet copper, the same diameter as the eduction- 
pipe, and about twice the length of the stroke of the 
engine* It lies in a cistern c^ supplied with water from 
a pipe k; t is a sieve to prevent any particles of dirt 
getting into the part of the cistern from which the in- 
jection water is drawn, and h is an overflow by which the 
waste runs off; /is an emptying cock. The condenser is 
laid on an incline^ the lower end projects out of the 



Or we msLj give this a more con veniemt ihnpe for puclice, thai i 
Let H = Horse power of eogiiic. 

R = ülcan radius of fly-wheel rim. 

N — Nuiul>er of revolutiotiK per mirnvte. 
Tiien in round numhers, 

Weight in cwis, = ^^^f^— 

It only TCTO&iii» to say sometliing of the value of «, or the degree of 
iTTCffularity which may he arlmittcd without inconvenience in practice. Morin, 
iu his * Aifle*MemoLre lie Mi-eanicjuc Pratique^* ^hea three iMtfereut dosses of 
madiincrVj sitnilar to those markcil o* J, and c in the text, for which ttifTerent 
degrees of nnifürmity of motion are required. For the first {a), be states that 
n ahonld be ^ 20 to 25 1 for the leoond, n — 55 to 50 ; for the third| f* ^ 50 
to 60. 

^0r, suh^tUuting, we may adopt the foUowing eimple approximate rules, tbe 
weight being given in cwta. as before. 
For class (a), W ^ ■ 
Kt 



For class [&), W = 



For class (e), W 



R2 N » 
4,000>000_II 

5>O0Q,O00H 



Etampie.Su]iX)0^e a certain engine tobe lO-horse power, with a fly-wheel 
thout 5 feet radius, and making 50 revolutions |)er minute. ^Iiat Bliould. 
be tbe weight of the fly-wheel rfm, supposing the engine is intended to work 
machinery under claas e? 




Heie W = 



(5)*. (50)*"' 



Ifi cwts. — Answcr.- 
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into ft box e, mnd is furmshed with a hanging of ^ 
§af-^rt d, opening oatwafda, at is a small pipe, in whic^^ 
is fijced the injecticm-eock n, tttmed by the key q. Th^" 
ppe m bent in the interior of the condenser^ as at a, 
if. 97, md has a miKitb-pieee h, so shaped as to spread 
Ibe jet of wmter. 

He actioii of the condenser is as follows. At the 
■HMBCBl Am tdmdäau paca^e ia opened to the eylinderj 
tfe iieaBy hmng & preisiii« ooo^derably above that of 
tba atmoaphere^ mahes tfaio«^ the pipes, stops the in- 
and blows the «mter and air collected in the 
oat at the valve rf, into the vessel e. This, 
r, is but the work of a moment | the valve im- 
teJy falls, the jet of water again enterSj and the 
is condensed. The air and vapour pass away from 
die vessel e by the pipe/, the water by the pipe g, 

I bair^ only yet had opportunity of applying this con- 
desiser to two enginesj both being single-acting, and used 
for pumping Master. No barometer can be used with it 
fcr obvious reasons, and therefore it is difficult to tell 
exactly the state of the vacuum. The best proof, how- 
ewT, of the efficiency of the apparatus is, that the engines, 
when they are in their most powerful and quickest 
will be stopped by simply closing the injection- 



Tto condenser was one of my earliest inventions for 

«tAiEi engine : it has been ascribed to others, but 1 

^ ^ lM«n a description of it sixteen years ago.'* 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

ON THE CONSUMPTION OF FUEL. 

230. I will now proceed to give some particulars re- 
specting the economical properties of my engines. This 
is^ of course, a point which has much interested me ; I 
have spared no pains to gather correct observations upon 
it, and I will lay before the reader the results of the 
investigations and experiments I have made. I have 
asserted that my improvements tend to produce economy 
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;hus obtained are not the result of experiments made over 
short spaces of time, but have been derived from long- 
continued observation of the working of the engines^ and 
are therefore more free from chance of error, I hope my 
readers will be convinced^ when I lay tlie particulars 
before them, that I have endeavoured to form my esti- 
mates impartiallyj and not to distort them in favour of my 
engines. 

232» I will first instance an engine which I had for two 
years under my own daily observation, in an iron foundry 
and machine manufactory in which I was a partner. 

The engine was nominally 3-horse power, and had a 
form like that sometimes called Maudslay^a portable 
engine^ but of course without the parts belonging to the 
condensation, The cylinder was 4^ inches in diameter 
in the clear, and had a stroke of 1 foot, and the engine 
was so light that, without the fly-wheel, it could be carried 
by two men. Its usual velocity was from 7Ö to 80 revo- 
lutions in a minute, dependent on the work it had to do. 
It drove the following machinery, viz* 

(fl.) Six lathes j three small and three large. One of 
these had a 7-inch spindle | and they had often heavy 
work upon them while all the under-mentioned ma- 
chinery was in action. 
{h.) One grindstone, 

(e.) One cylinder blowing machine for six smitliy 
fires* This drew in regularly 200 to 220 cubic feet of 
air per minute at atmospheric pressure, and delivered 
it to the fires at a pressure of J Ife- per square inch, 

(/f,) Also, on casting days, a large blowing mad * 
for the foundry, which drew in 7*^ cubic feet o 
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per miottte^ and blew it out again imder a mean pressure 
erf I tt. per sqtiare inch. 

The latter alone required, before the steajn engine was 
erected, the power of two large and strong horses^ which 
were often foaming with persptratioti during a work of 
only four or five hours. The power required to work 
the small blowing machine may be reckoned bj the 
proportionate quantity of air drau^ in; remembering, 
however, that the small machine had a greater relative 
amount of friction and prejudicial resistance to oTcrcome 
than the large one. The blowing engine at the Royal 
Iron Foundry in Berlin^ which only draws in 960 cubic 
feet per minute, and delivers it at | lb* pressure^ has 
been estimated at 11 or 12-horse power- 
When therefore all the above work is considered, I do 
not think I estimate the power of the engine too high 
at 4-horse power. j 

Now wnth all this work upon it, it required only iai 
fourteen hours ^ Mecklenburg bushels {Seh^J^el) of 
Newcastle small coal, weighing in a wet state {im naBMen 
Zusiande) 340 IBs,, or dry at most 300 Bs, This gives 
the consumption of coal 

3(K) 



5 3fti. 



14 X 4 

per horse power per hour.* 

1 think this must be allowed to be an extraordinarily 
economical result for so small an engine. 



4 
i 



233, Tlie next instance I will give is an engine o: 
lO-horse power, exactly similar to the one drawn in the 

^ E^ittl to 35,000,000 dutyt tccordinf to the Comi&b methdd of cilett- 
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Plates to this work : the c}4inder was 8 inches diameter, 
the stroke 2 feet, and it made 50 revolutions in a nitnute. 
■ It was iQ a paper-mill^ and drove two large machines 
\Holländer)^ a large pump, some presses^ and a new 
maehine of my own inveotion, Previously to the erection 
of the engine, four strong horses were required to work 
one of the two machines first named^ and when engine 
power was applied, the machine worked up one-half more 
material in two-thirds of the time, giving nearly double 
the amount of work done by the horses- \Mien therefore 
the pumpj the presses, and tbe additional machine are 
also considered, I cannot think 1 rate the engine too 
high at lO-horse power; it was in reality above 12, 
I The fuel used was pressed turf {Tradetorf)^ which I 
have found by calorimetric experiments to stand in the 
ratio of 0*85 to 2 compared with coal, as regards its 
heat-giving power. The consumption by the engine was, 
when reduced according to this proportion^* equivalent to 

fetween 6 and 7 fts, of coal per horse power per hout*^ 
234» The engine above mentioned was afterwards re- 
moved to an oil-mill, where it crushed 100 to 110 Meck- 
lenburg bushels [Scheffel] of seed in a day of 14 or 15 
hours: the engine was, however, not then exerting its 
full power* This work was formerly driven hy four 
horses, of the largest and strongest race that could be 
found in Mecklenburgs each horse weighed 1100 to 
1200 lbs,, and might certainly be reckoned equal to 1^ or 
2*horse power, according to the usual steam engine calcu- 
lation. These horses were changed every three hours, 
C; their work were always very wet with per- 
' /^ #. ibout SO m illicit diitj. — Tk. 



fore may reckon the power exerted at 8 horses^ without 
exaggerating in favour of the engine» 
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spiration ; and yet they could only bruise 60 or at most 
70 bushels of seed. The engine^ moreover, drove Üie 
maciiinery with one-fourth greater velocity, and I tliere- 

Tlie consumption of fuel is between 800 and 900 %t. ' 
of coal in fifteen hours, which is equivalent to about 7 tt>s* 
per horse power per hour, as before, 

235p An engine of very small size, used by me for 

dridng three lathes, a grindstone, and a blowing machine 
for two smithy fires^ required 9 to 10 His. of coal per . 
horse power per hour.* ^H 

236p An engine of 2-horse power^ erected by me for the 
purpose of draining a turf moor at Dobberan, and in 
whtcb the steam is cut off at one-half the stroke, lifts 
30 to 36 million pounds of water 1 foot high by the con- 
sumption of an English bushel of coal,* — a very high 
result for so small an engine. 



237* One of iny latest enginesj erected in a wool-spin- 
ning factory at Malchow, requires 5*1 lbs. of coal per 
horse power per hour. It is an 8-horse engine, but is 
only working up to 64iorse power, 

238, The last example I will mention is an engine of 
30-horse power, erected by me in the Ducal cloth factory 
«i Pku, Its construction is similar to the normal form 
fiveii in the Plates; the cylinder is 13 J inches diameter, 

• About 26 milUoTis dutf.^Ta* 

* Equiit to Ö or 6 lbs, per liorae power p«r hour» — ^Ta* 
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Ihe stroke is 3 feet, and the number of revolutions in 
one minute 36, The boiler is that shown in fig. 52, 
having fifty-six copper tubes^ each 5 feet 4 inches long, 
4 inches external diameter, and yVth of an inch thickness 
of metal; the siirfaee of fire-grate is 18 feet, ■ 

The engine drives the whole machinery of a large 
wooUen-cloth factory, consisting of thirty-sis machines of 
various kinds^ with shafting and connecting apparatus, 
disposed over three floors of the building,* I hare esti- 
mated the power, partly by comparison with other ma- 
chinery of the same kind driven by horses, and partly by 
the best authorities I could obtaioj and the best judgment 
I could form. The engine will work eaaüy all the ma- 
chinery at once, with a pressure in the boilers of 90 to 
I05lt)s.; and I estimate the work then to be equal to 
S4-horse power. 

The fuel used is a light unpressed turf (Siechtorf), con- 
taining much earthy matter, and filling the fire-grate with 
ashes, so that constant raking is necessary. The con- 
sumption, with all the work upon the engine^ has been 
found 5088 IBs, of such turf in a day of twelve hours, 
which is 12*4 Tbs. per horse power per hour. 

Now when it is considered that the turf was of very 
inferior quality, and moreoTer not perfectly dry, — and that 
the heating power of a much better kind has been found 
to be 0*425 that of coal, — we may fairly assume that the 
calorific power of this fuel is to that of Newcastle coal as 
about 1 to 3, which makes the consumption equivalent to 
4-1 lbs, of coal per horse power per hour,* 

* A tut of tbeae machiacs is given bj the Authorp with the eätimatec] power 
re4|uircd by e»rh. I have seen the manufactory^ and do not ihLnk ttic 
estimate over-rated,— Tr. * Or about ib tnilliojjs duty.— Tr* 
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The (acts in the alioYe statement were ascertained with 
^reat ex&emcss in presence of ft commisaton appoinUd by 
Ga¥ern£»eüt to examine the engioc/ 

i 

^ il nai not ht indnuii ben to «i^lj vumt oi the known prinoplei of 1 
tttowtitipn to tiie Author i cogM»» is order to dbeck ih« correctaeiBi of ibe 
■tttdofnti relaciTc to tlmr power axifi ttie upennKtiU] reuiltt of that 
woikrn^. \Y« ntaY b« fthk tbu« to tbow iluit tbac itAteixicnti conUifi 
oiHliinf hut whii U r«iMMi«bi£ aad ptolabte. 

Ai the moil coat«iiieiit exMmplev w« msy tdce the ttomml enptie of If)- 
hor^p }iowcr i 01] d caltTukt«, hy ottlinuy rules» wlitt ottght to be the fmsttiit 
of the fteAtu in the cjlnider^ the qiuntitj of wKter <LT«|ianiiedp Kid the weight 

of fitüL l4M*lL 

The cvUiidt?r lb 8 Luchef dltmeter, » 50 b. ireA, the linikt u 2 fceti md 
thr nigin« iiiakcäi 50 reToJiitlon» p«r piiniile ; the tuts» f dodt; of ihe ptflOB 
i« therefore 200 feet per lutiiute. Rence we h*Te 

saooojcjo 

2ÜÜ J. 50 -^^^^* 

lor the tueui ^feciwi preature per «quire loch of the pUtoiu If we idd to 
Hut 20 lU. (i very inipk tUowance) fuf hack pressure and ^etioOt wf bate 
tbi fol«l mmn pfcuiire on the pUton - 5S th). 

Kow if we iuppote the «team to espaod bj Marriott e*t laii% and negleet the 
cflbct of Ibe deifaiice t})ace, (suppowtious near enough for our pre*em piir- 



.P-^(l.los..-^), 



I Irhere P ^ preüure it wKieh the steÄm b admitted j L = total len^h of 
Stroke ; and t ^ length of that portion of the ittok« during which the ttetm 
fi admitted. In the pre«eni example» L = 2 feet» and / ^ 8 incheat where- 
fore, ftoiviag the equatioo for P (the mean presAure being known )^ we hive 

3 K 52 
P ^ ■ , = To tb*,, or 5 atmo9pher«a« 

, Tlt«r«fore, linec the Author profi^seii to work up to S atmospheres in the 
, we Iwve no difficuUy b conceiving the ßmter of the engine stated, in 
|fnHp«»rtbn to the iiM of cyünder, to be reasonable and true, 

Wt will neu proceed to calculate the qyantity of water evaporated* The 
^^Ib *rf »Iroke during which the steam U admit teil is 8 inches, and this, 
[•l|k«il\^i««t hy 50» the area of the cylinder, gives n volume of 400 inchea; to 
^Wi\^ MJO for clearance and waste, (also a very ample allowance,} we 
, ^it^ x^hk itiches of a learn at a preisure of 75 Ihs, tued each stroke, 
^ «riahvt vohime of sleam at this dentify ia 3il i whenc« we have 
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230. I can bear testimony to the trath of Oliver 
Evans's assertion, that the consumption of fuel in high- 
pressure engines does not increase proportionately vnth 
the work done. The engine mentioned in Art* 232 has 
affi>rded me ample opportunity of proTing this; for on 
the days when the large blowing machine was attached, 
which quite doubled the power^ the consumption of fuel 
was not near doubled thereby. 

240. The method of firing is very important with high- 
pressure engines. The heat should be kept as regular as 
possible; and for this purpose the fire should be fed 
frequently, and with small quantities at a time, taking 



500 

^ =-1*31 cuMc inch of witer mtä etch ftrolej Mhich» multiplied by IftO 

iingi« itrokca per niinyte, p%^A 131 cubic inthes^ or 4*7 l%s* of water evupo- 
rated per minute, = about 2d0 lbs. per bour. 

Suppoaingi tben, 1 lb, of coiü t« evaporate 7 lbs. of water» (a very moderate 
estimate,) tlie engitve will require 10 lbs. of coal to evaporate tbc above qusntity, 
Of i lbs, per bor*c power per botir» 

We »ee tlius tbat the ecotiottiicd rcaulta stated by tbe Author are otüy what 
may he reasonably expected from the glveti conditio as io the engine. 

We may further examine another point, which la particularly dwelt upon by 
tbe Author, namely, tbc economical value of the unisie i/wjw blowing out frota 
the engioe. 

We have esiimnted above that ihere are 17 lbs* of «team pacing through 
the engine per midute. Now it h well ftaccrfained that Itb. of «team» at 
whatever iemperatmr» (the aum of the latent and sensible heats being con- 
itant, according to Watt's law,) will, by condensing into water at 212*, give 
out about 1000 uniiM of heaif L e. 1000 times as much a^ will heat I Ik 
of water 1"*. Hence the quantity of heat proceeding from the engine is 
= 4700 units |)CT minute. 

Suppoa^ then, only OM-hä(fo{ thk to be made available for useful purposeSr 
■nd tha other half waated,— blown öIT iuto the air, &c.,— we have atiU a 
quantity of heat aaved from this 10-bon$e engine which will Tm^c neiirly 
1 100 gallon* of water per hour from 62° to boiling-point, or will beat in I he 
■^B« tiiiw ibaut 2i^0,0O0 cubic feel of air from 30° to 80^— Tm. 

L^ 
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carcj however, not to admit more cold air at the doon 
rthan can l^e a% oided. \Mien coal is used for fuel, it should 
be broken in small pieces, and spread in a thin layer, 
which wUl cause less smoke than when put on in massive 
quantities-* It is always advantageous to give the stoker 
plenty to do- If the coals fall through the bars uuburnt, 
they should be put afresh on the fire» 



ON 



TUE OlMENSIONä AND PROPORTIONS OF THE 
ENGINE« 

241. I have already spoken in many places of the di- 
mensions of various parts of the engine ; I will now give 
some rules for the general proportions and dimensions, 
which it would have been inconvenient to introduce else- 
where. 

The engine given in the Plates as a normal example is 
of lO'horse power: the cylinder is 8 inches diameter; 
length of the stroke 2 feet; number of revolutions 50 in 
a minut«; diameter of piston-rod 2 inches; height of 
packing of the piston 4 inches ; diameter of the steam- 
pi|>e 2 inches, and of the eduction-pipe 3^ inches;^ di- 
mensions of the steam and eduction ports 3 inches by |, 
All other dimensions may be ascertained from the scales 
attached. 

I take the diameter of the cylinder for the basis of all 
calculations of the dimensions of the engine; and this 
having been fixed (by the rule in Art. 242), the linear 
proportions of the parts to each other wiU remain 



i 
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• These are exuetty the directioiis fiveis liy Smcaton and Wattt and pmc- 
%meA iu Coni\Tiil1 (see * Appendix. G. to Tredgohl»' Art. 135). I think ii probable» 
|pi««V«f, that tht' AuihDr vviia tioI Aeqiminfcd with thb f&et.^Tjt. 

^ Tkivte (UtnenMOQs dÜfer a little ^m tho»e stated in Arts. 217-221. — Tl_ 
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ae as in the normal engine^ with the following ex- 
ptions : 

{a.} The packing of the piston should never exceed 
6 inches in depth for the largest engines. The length 
of the cyUnder will depend upon this, and where it be- 
eotnes shorter than the proportion of the normal engine, 
the difference may be added to the length of the stuffing- 
box, or to the interval between this and the crank-pin, 

(Ä.) The packing of the stuffing -box for the piston- 
rod should not exceed G inches in depth. 

(c) The section of the fly-wheel rim, and strength of 
the arms, must be determined by the weight, as cal- 
culated by the proper formula {see Art. 228), The 
diameter may remain as drawn. 

(d) With small engines under 6-horse power the 
stroke may be somewhat lengthened; but for the 
largest I would not make it longer than 4 feet. The 
framing will of course require alteration when the 
stroke is altered. Very small engines may be given a 
simpler form, which I shall hereafter show, 

242, The calculation of the diameter of the cylinder 
is very simple. I make it four-nini/i^ the diameier of the 
cylinder of a Boulton and Watt condensing etigine of the 
same potverj according to the ordinary Tablcs.^^ 



243. The number of revolutions per minute should be 
such that the mean velocity of the piston may be — 

*" I find that t!je following timple rules answer fop the Author's en^nes : 
The horntpmt^er^^ the square of Hit climnetcr of the cylintler In iiu^he«. 
The dmmeter of the cj/Hnffer —the sqnnr« rool of 6 times the horse jiowcr- 

Whüft the horse power is above 30, or the cylinder above 13 tncJies, ill* 

€o-cfficiettt 6 mny be chftttged to be y*— Te. 
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For engines under 10 a, p., 180 ft. per mbute. 

^ from 10 to 50 „ 200 „ 

,, 50 to 100 ,, 240 „ 

These rules may, however, be departed from if circum- 
stances require a particular velocity to be given to the 
crank-shaft, A small high-pressure engine may move 
1 240 feet per minute without tlie disadvantage that would 
arise to a condensing engine under such circumstances* 

244. Tlie quantity of water required to be furnished by 
the feed-pump may be calculated by the following formula^ 
which my experience has shown to be satisfactory. 

Let A = area of the steam cylinder, and L = length of 
Stroke, both in inches» Then the number of cubic inches 
of water required each stroke is 
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This supposes the steam to be 8 times the density 
that at atmospheric pressure ( = about 9 atmospheres* 
elasticity), and cut off at one-third the stroke; it allows 
nearly 20 per cent, extra supply for chance of waste, &c. 

ON THE APPLICATION OF THE ENOtKE TO MACBmEET 
OF VAItlOUS KINDS, 

245. I have already stated that I consider it injudicious 
to adhere implicitly to one fixed form of engine. To use 
one invariable construction, be the object ever so different, 
or the circumstances under which it works ever so various, 
argues a poverty of ideas, absence of talent, and want of 
experience, very unworthy of the high position which the 
Engineer is supposed to occupy in the scientific world. 
Tlierc have been /ß^ A ro/?.v in the form of an engine* just as 
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in the cut of a coat^ and these have been adopted often at 
the expense of simplicity. It is easy to understand that 
a fixed form of engine cannot be apphcable to alt required 
pnri:>oses, if the application is to be made in the simplest 
possible manner, and with the least possible loss of power. 
If a rotatory movement is required, a crank engine should 
be used ; — if a reciprocating rectilinear motion is wanted, 
the reciprocating motion of the piston should be directly 
applied. Wherever the machine to be set in motion 
stands, it is certainly better, if possible, to apply the 
power directly upon tliis point, than to bring it from 
another situation by complicated connecting organs. The 
more connecting machinery, the more unnecessary first 
cost, and continual loss of power. 

In all my designs 1 fullow the rule, confirmed alike by 
experience and common sense, that the power of the piston 
must be applied as directly as possible upon the machines 
to be moved; and there are few cases, even in adaptation 
to existing arrangements, where this end may not be more 
or less satisfactorily attained. 1 shall proceed to show 
how I endeavour to effect this object, by descriptions of 
various combinations of the steam engine with machinery, 
illustrated by the figures in Plates xxii, to xxviii. 

As a general remark, however, I would observe, that for 
all works where the main driving shaft lies horizontally, 
and near the ground, the normal form hereinbefore de- 
scribed should be adhered to as the best construction* 
Where this shaft Ues high, some of the other forms shown 
in tlie following descriptions may be adopted, 

246< OsciUvtiing Engine with the Main Shaß above (ht 
CtjUndcr. 
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Figs, 98 and 9!3 represent an engine where the piston 
rod works iipwardsj instead of downwards as in the 
normal form. The fly-wheel shaft rests upon a frame L 
The cylinder c hangt in a trunnion-frame d^ constructed 
on the same principle as that already described. The 
valve apparatus may either be placed at the bottom of the 
cylinder or at the front or back, between the cylinder and 
the trunnion-frame. The connecting piece between the 
piston-rod and crank should be of a good length, m order 
to remove the swing centre as far as possible from the 
crank'Shaft. 

This form of engine is light and simple, and especially 
adapted to engines of small power. 

Figs. 108 and 109 show a modification in which tlie 
trunnion-frame of the cylinder is removed, applicable to 
cases where the space is confined, and where it is preferred 
to let the steam pass through the trunnions,^* 

247* Engine with aßxed C^f linder and Connecting-rod, 
Figs* 100 and 101 represent an engine adapted for 
cases in which the driving shaft lies very high. It has a 
fixed cylinder, the top of which projects above the founda- 
tion plate. The main shaft c may lie either upon the upper 
beams of the building or upon a bracket d^ suppoited by 
columns ef^ as shown in the figure, g and h are guides, 
w4th faces of hard wood, adjustable by set screws; they 
are attached to the columns by brackets mn. op is a 
slide with hardened faces, attached to the piston-rod k. 

11 The Autlioi' has contrived a very Sn gen bus and cflectual method of re- 
ducing the friction nnd TTcar in pid^eons so placed, working under high 
lempe rat urea. This will h^; described lm the Supplement now about to be 
published in Germany. — Tr. 
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I prefer slides to friction rollers^ as the latter are more 
liable to get out of orders and run untnie. 

For the attachment of the connecting-rod / to the 
pistori*rodj 1 use a ball and socket joints which is much 
easier to make than the ordinary strap and cutter joint 
used for such purposes, and works better^ adapting itself 
to movement in any direction. It is shown more par- 
ticularly in figs. 113j 114. a is the piston-rod j fastened 
by a cutter to the lower part of the socket of the joint j 
b is a hardened steel ball^ fixed by the short rod € to the 
connecting rod d. The rod c plays through a hole in the 
upper part of the socket^ as is seen in the figure, 

248. Entwine far driving a Verfical 8haß^ 
Fig» 102 represents a furm of engine which I would 
recommend for giving motion to vertical shafts^ such 
as for driving corn-mills. The steam cylinder here 
oscillates horizontally; it is bolted firmly to a strong 
cross piece Ä on the upright shaft Cj which sidings in the 
carriage d, and the step e* The piston-rod has a small 
guide/; which slides on two turned wrought iron rodsjgfj 
attached to the cylinder at one end and to a connecting 
piece h at the other- i is an additional struts to give 
firmness to the piece /*. k is the connecting joint between 
the piston-rod and the crank-pin i, set in the spur-wheel nii 
which gives motion to the stones. This %vhcel is some- 
what heavy^ and acts as a light fly-wheel : a heavy fly is 
altogether unnecessary in a corn -mill, because the stonei 
themselves act as such. The valve motion lies above tb 
cylinder^ as shown in the figures» n n are the channels tt 
the cylinder. The valve-rod moves in a guide 
worked by a rod r from an eccentric o^ on t 
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turned br a unall eotLDter-cniik y, I is the steam^pipe, 
tumbig in m ituffijig-b^x «* r b tbe edoctioii-pipe^ wbicli 
'm dmxble, piiiig down each side of tlie crlinder, ^nd 
jointii^ in m stttSug-box and «ttgle pipe at v. The 
cogiiie works la a roam separated by tlie «all jr firom the 

IE|lll*rOOEIlS If . 



249. Singk-acimff Pmti^mg Emgfme. 

Tig, 103 repreaeots llie engijie erected by me for lifting 
water at Dobberan Turf Moor, and referred to in ArL 
250« In this I hare used a beam^ though it is by do 
^&Ms absolutely necessary* The cyUnder a is constructed 
^for single action^ L e. working by the descent of the 
piston only. The valve ^ is a slide^ the construction of 
which is shown clearly by the sections, figs. Ill and 112, 
p is the beanij having upon the ends two arcs m and it, to ^H 
which the piston and pump-rods are hung by strong ^1 
straps {Riemen) j and as the engine is but of the small 
power of 2 or 3 horses, these answer very well* o is the 
framing ; p the pump, which is of copper, furnished widi 
a cistern ^, and mn-off trough r : * is the pamp-rod^ and 
€ the counterweight, c is the condenser, and t« the feed- 
pump with its rod /. v is a catch-rod, to prevent the 
engine making too long a stroke either upwards or down- 
wards. 

The lower end of the cylinder is constantly open to the 
condenser, by a side pipe d. The steam acts upon the | 
upper side of the piston, and is cut off at half its stroke 
by the valve moving into the position fig, 112 ; at the end 
of the stroke the valve takes the position fig. 111, the 
blows into the condenser, and a vacuum is soon 
' formed above as well as below the piston ; the counter- 
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then acts, and the engine performs its out-door 
itroke, at the end of which the valve is reversed, and the 
in-door stroke repeated as before. 

The valve is moved by the plug-rod/; it has on one 
side two tappets h and i, which strike against the lever k^ 
and so mse or lower the valve j and put the cylinder port 
in communication with either the boiler or the con- 
denser. The lever-shaft carries also a smaller bent lever 
;, acted on by another tappet on the opposite side of the 
plug-rod, the object of which is to bring the valves at 
half stroke into the position fig< 112j thereby shutting off 
the supply of steam to the cylinder This latter tappet is 
moveable, that any required degree of expansion may be 
used, 

FigSi 104 and 105 represent a pumping engine of 
iimpler form^ the cylinder standing directly over the 
pump. This arrangement will be understood without 
description. The steam acts, of course, underneath instead 
of above the piston. The valves are worked by a tappet 
upon the piston-rod* 

I saw a large engine on this simple construction be- 
longing to the New Rix^er Water -Works Company, and 
working in Thames Street, London. ^^ 

250* Arrangement for Marine Engines* 

Figures lOG, 107, show an arrangement of oscil- 
lating engines for marine purposes. Tins is so simple, 
and takes, with its boiler, so little room, that it occupies 
scarcely one-fifth part of the capacity of tlie vessel , 

** Tliji constmcrtion was used in Cornwall liy WilÜAiti Bull »bo 
ht» been iitcly remed, l>otU Xhttt ftnd elsewhere. %ee *App 
Titdfold; Art, 50.— Tm. 
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adraati^ hm bee» too miicli »ejected. Many 

with whoim I have spoken have either not 

of it at aU^ or thotigfat too lightly of it, I have 

il m practice saeeessfnllT for twenty years. In one of 

fliitf mantifactoriesj the whole establishment waa 

in winter, and in summer the operation of drying 

performed in this way. In a paper manttfactory, 

^isjie steam was appUed to many pnrposesj one of 

ilone formerly required one-fourth as much fuel as 

p^ ijRcrimids used for the whole engine. In the Ducal 

^^ yMtf 9.1 PlaUj three lai^e stories are wanned, water 

machines supplied with steam, and other 
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operations requiring heat are effected, all with the waste 



steam from the engine. 



k 
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252* It has been said, as an objection to this use of 
the waste stearn^ that it offers a much increased resist- 
ance to the piston. I cannot, however, admit this to 
be true if the arrangements are properly adapted^ for 
I hare never founds even when the most extensive use 
has been made of the steam^ that it has had any sensible 
effect on the power of the engine. I always add a 
contrivance by which the waste steam may either be 
sent through the warming pipes, &c.j or may be 
diverted and blown directly into the open air; and I 
have often proved^ in presence of many witnesses, that 
no alteration in the working of the engine was per- 
ceptible when this change was made in the disposal of 
the steam. 



253, In many of my arrangements for the purpose 

now spoken of, I have turned the steam directly from 
the eduction -pipe into a large receiver, in order to 
render the blast less perceptible. This vessel should 
be made of sheet iron or copper, and should be about 
forty or fifty times the cubic capacity of the cy lindert 
The pipes conveying the steara away to its various uses 
should pass from itj and it should also be provided 
with an es cape- pipe leading into the open air^ by w^hich 
the steam may blow away when it is not required for 
the warming purposes- This last^mentioned pipe should 
have an enlargement^ containing a valve of simple con- 
struction, opening outwards (Klappe) y which may be 
eightcd to about } or J ft. on the square inch^ so as 
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to retain the steam in the receiver with this force- 
It forms then a sort of safety-valve^ which will prevent 
any dangcrou^i increase of pressure in the cylinder, 
should the ordinary passages become under any cir- 
cumstances impededi The diameter of the escape- 
pipe and of the valve opening should be equal to that 
of the eduction-pipe of the engine* The water accumu- 
lating by condensation in the receiver should be carried 
away by a syphon-tube^ which will not only prevent 
escape of steam, but also admit air, should a vacuum be 
formed while the machine is standing stUl : this last is a 
very necessary provision. 

254, When apartments are to be warmed, the ste^m 
should pass, where possible^ in a continuous course through 
pipes laid in the required directions, and with a sufficient 
fall to cvLTTj off the water of condensation ; at the end of 
the circuit the steam should blow by an open pipe into 
the air. The pipes should be as large as possible, at least 
twice that of the eduction-pipe of the engine, to give but 
little hindrance to the passage of the steam ; and if no otlier 
use but this is made of the steam, the receiver mentioned 
in the last Article may be dispensed with^ talcing care, 
Ijowever, to provide the by-pass, to allow the steam to 
escape directly into the open air when the heating is 
not required. The heating-pipe and the by-pass may 
each be furnished with throttle-valv-cs, by which the 
steam may be turned in either direction at pleasure- 
When water or liquids are to be heated, the steam may 
be led either in a coil of pipe passing through them, or in 
a jacket surrounding them ; or, when circumstances will 
permit, the steam may be brought at once into the fluid 
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to be heated^ by a dip-pipe^ which should have a bend, 
to cause the steam to discharge itself in a horizontal 
direction, giving a beneficial motion to the fluid. 

For drying apparatus, or the like, flat chambers may be 
used, taking care to give ample room for the free passage 
of the steam, and to make due provision for the escape 
of the condensed water. 

In all arrangements of this kind, the steam should be 
allowed to give out its heat under the least possible 
pressure, so that the advantage may be obtained without 
detriment to the action of the engine by raising up a 
considerable counter-resistance to the piston. 

It is certain, that in this particular, as in those more 
immediately appertaining to the engine itself, there is 
ample scope for the exercise of that talent, perseverance, 
experience, and science, which adorn the profession of the 
Engineer. 

255. I close my work with the exhortation of the 
Apostle — 
*^ Prove all things; hold fast that which 
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of, 2S1. 

Dtmper, 187. 
Daiut in f!ue$T i^* 

Deposit in boiler», IS, 84-S7j 125, 
164. 

Dimensions of engine, 280. 
Dobberan engine* 276, 286. 
Double cone joint, 127. 
Draft, alow aud quick, 188. 
Drying apparütus, 291, 
Duty of engines, 274-280, 

Earle, Tbomaa, 26. 

Economy of improved engines , 272- 

2SÜ. 
Educt)OQ-plpe, 259* 

— openings, 57. 

^ passages, 240. 

Eketric phenomena of steam, 27. 

Emery, 262. 

Efid&n^our, the, 208. 

Engine applied to machmery* 282. 

, improvement required in, 

61, 206. 

with fixed cylinder, 284* 

-, single-acting, 286. 

-, dimensions and proportion» 



of, 280, 

with homontal cyhnder,285. 

, oscillating, 206-218. 

^ — , with maitt shaft 



abovt: cylinder, 283. 

' attendant, importance of hav- 
ing a careftd one, 182. 



Engine-houKe, advantage of cletu- 
Uncss in* 204. 

Engineia, the Author's, described, 244* 

, single-acting, for circular 

mot ion, 234* 

— ; improved economy of, 272- 

280. 

Etrm^ American steamer, eir plosion 
of, 19. 

Evans. 0Uver.U,12, 31, 67, 242,279. 

Ewbauk, 107. 

Exhaustion of cylinder, 56. 

Exit of steam from cylinder, iL 

Expansion, 59, 66, 241, 243; best 
degree of* 242. 

apparatua acted on by go- 
vernor, 243* 

of Ijoilers, imequali 19, 

alide, 261. 



FnAhioufi in engines, 282. 

Feed apparatus, 100-104 j deacription 

of, 135 J iuiijerftct, 22. 
Feed*pump, description of, 137. 
, packing of. 14 1 j projjor- 

tions of, i&. i substitutes for, 101 ; 

defects of, 103 j valves of, 139, 

143. 
Feed-pumps, plunger and piston, 136, 

145. 
Peed required, 282. 
Feed water. 104, 138, 143, 144. 
Field, Jo!äbua, 99. 
Firc^bara, expanäicn of, 192* 
Fire-doors, 191. 

Firc-f€cding contrivances, 183, 184* 
Fire-grate and ban, 179, 
,3 pace between it and boileri 

181. 
Fire, internal, for boilers, 170. 
Fire-tubes, internal, 22. 
Firing, method of, 279. 
Floats as water gauges, 113, 131. 
Flues, form and constroction of, 1B5. 
Fine-door, Sylvester's patent, 186. 
Fh -wheel, 266; weight of, 267; ve- 
locity of, 268 ; Bubstitutcs for, ik 
Foundation of engine, 245. 
Framing of engine, 244. 
Friction of the bigh-preasurc engine, 

51. 

of hemp packing, 228. 

under high temperaturei,S 

225, 284. 
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ptckitif, depth off 281. 
, iPelodtj of, 282. 
» rexiUaAce to from vaste 

ttcftm, 2H9* 
Pistons, b4?m[i, adTvit^ge» of, 22?. 

' , iD^tillit aud hemp, 41, 

PUtoo-rod giüdcf> 266. 

Flui, enpoe at, IGl, 270, 283. 

?\ug^ fusible, 31, 

PlummeF-block^ for trtmnionat 246 ; 

for oank.sliaft, 247. 
Polatoes for prcf eatioa of deposit in 

boUersT 85* 
Pottery for fjrc-work» 200. 
\PüiHnff^, the, 209. 
Poner of Jügh-iireisiire ciigtHe easily 

augmented, 52* 
pressure, what oiost arlvantagenus, 

43, 65-69. 

, mean, 2 TS. 

g*uge«, in. 

Prony's brake, 272-280. 
Pfoportion» of en^nc» 280* 
Priming in boilers» 91. 
Pumice-stone, 262. 
Pumiiing engine at Dobberani 276, 
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Radiant beat, loss of, 40. 
Ee^stcr for ash-pit, 17ft, 196. 
B^^EulaTity of nmtioD, 267. 
Regnktion of water-level in boiler, 

114, 
Eennie;, Mesirs** 209. 
Repertory of f'atent Indentions, 112* 
Revolutions per luinute, 281, 
Ripon, the, 209. 
RiT€ting boiler», 120. 
Rostock, boUcF at, 195. 

Sifety ftpparat us , 1 rj -1 ! . 

' , imperfect, 33. 

Safety-TaJvea, Itl7. 

' , defects in, 105 i inyon- 

tion of, 107^ deäeription uf^ 129^ 
size of, 130, 13 L 

, substHuteft for, 108. 
wjtli pistons, lt)9. 
, andrJen ojjcniTjg of, 2L 




Samnda, 15* 

Savery, Captain, 11. 

Sediment in boilers, 18. 

Sefiiier, 201. 

Separation of boiler And eii^ne- 
TOoms, 201. 

Simplieity of tbc bigh-pre»ure en- 
gine, 49, 

Slide-valve first applied to thi^ onrib 
latin g engine, 20S. 

Stueaton, 280. 

Smoke -Inirniiig eontri ranees, la 3. 

Smoke, fudsnnee of, 175. 

Spiller, Mr., 20Ö. 

Sjirings for metallie pistoii», 225* 

St earn, application of in tlic engine, 1^5, 

gauge, 145. 

« , liigh -pressure, econdnjy of, 37, 

passages, 2'10. 

pipe and paiiagcs, 129, 262* 

jacket, tit. 

room in iioilers, 166, 

pwaj^te, 2HS-29L 

-, UM of for wftrming^ ftc.» 



59. 

Steamers, oscillaling engines for, 218, 
Steplien^n, Rohrrt, 201. 
Stoker, Im^tortauc^e of Imvjng a earrful 

one, 182, 
at the New River Water Work», 

184. 
Stroke, length of, 232, 2ftl, 
Stumng-Uvx, 219, 249, 281. 
Syl\ ester, John, 9S* 
Sylveater'i flue door, 186. 

Tallow, imptiritiet iHi 232. 

Tttsaui, M,t 27. 

Taylor, Philip, 26. 

Thermo metrrii, 1 1 0, 

Til rot lie-valve, 265. 

Throttling the iteani, 242. 

Tools for engineering manufaettire, 

223. 
Trcvithiek, 13, 31. 
* the Inventor of tb« o»cU* 

ktitig enjrine, 2*17. 
Trnnition frnme, 255. 
Trunnion«, friction of, i 
Torf for fuel, 181, 276|J 

Yftcuum.Talve, 20, W 

lost iti lii| 

gine^, 42. 
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Vacinini, partial, formed before the 

pistou, 57. 241. 
Valve, action of, 263. 

and nxl, 259. 

1 Coniibh double-beat, 237. 

gcarinjTt 260. 

grinding, 262. 

niutiun, 57. 

, |>OMor to work, 240. 

, slide, friction of, 239. 

, travel of, 263. 

Valve», 234-240. 

, description of. 256-263. 

, beat and slide, 46. 

, stalk, di.'fccts of. 235-237. 

Velocity of piston, 58, 282. 
V«'rtical slinfl engine, 285. 
Viciix Valcssc, c\plo>ion at, 27. 

Wagcnniann, M., 39. 

Wanning; by w.T^tc stenm, 288-291. 

Waste steam, beat in, 279. 

, use i,f, 288-29 1. 

Water, circulatit»u of in boiler, 156. 



Water, cold, for condenution, 51. 

evaporated, 278. 

, height of in boilerB, 17, 20-22, 

101. 

required for feed, 282. 

space in boilers, 166. 

gauges, 111-115. 

, imperfect, 22. 

, float, description of, 131. 

Water level in the boiler, method uf 

regulating, 114. 
Water pan to ash-pit, 1 78. 
Watt. James, 59, 60, 92, 234, 242, 

280. 
Wear and tear of the bigb-pressun> 

engine, 45-48. 
. unequal, of oscillating engines. 

210,211. 
Williams, C. W., 95. 
Wirc-drawng the steam, 53. 212. 
Witty, 207. 
Wiwd for fuel, 181. 
Woolf, 59, 60. 
Worcester, Marquis of, 11. 
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